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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urzan, Louth, June 18. 
Some persons being of opinion that 
Clergymen ought not to be employed in 
secular transactions, or engaged in public 
affairs, and consequently that the Bishops 
ought to be deprived of their seats in the 
House of Peers, I beg leave to observe 
that the spiritual Lords constitute the first 
of the three Estates of the Realm, and are 
unquestionably as well qualified to con- 
duct public affairs as the hereditary le- 
islators.—An eminent author, in his 
ife of a celebrated Prelate, observes, 
that ‘ Bishops have in all Governments 
been judged as fit to manage public affairs 
as men of any other profession whatever, 
without any prejudice to the Church, 
which must be governed as well as taught, 
and managed as well as a society dwelling 
in the world, as under the notion of a_pe- 
culiar people taken out of it.”"— Another 
eminent author, in his Life of the cele- 
brated. Dr. Williams, Archbishop of 
York,* says, “It is to no purpose to an- 
swer the objections of some persons to a 
Clergyman entering upon a secular office ; 
as if taking orders did incapacitate a man 
of abilities from serving his King and 
country ; or as if a priest were no subject, 
and his King had no right in him, It is 
true, indeed, at first, when the harvest 
was great, and the labourers but few, the 
labourers could not well be spared out of 
the field, any more than a soldier can in 
the day of battle; but now that the 
whole nation is gained over to the Gos- 
pel, and we have many pastors and teach- 
ers, the Church of Christ may be served 
and patronized by other means besides 
preaching. And the Clergy have but 
too great need of some of their own order 
in places of power and dignity, to pre- 
serve their maintenance from sacrilege, 
and their persons and function from con- 

tempt.” R. UvEDALE. 





The figures of reference were acci- 
dentally omitted to the Plate of Roman 
Antiquities in our last Number, and 
should be supplied in the following order: 

2 1 3 


15 12 

5 8 9 
1] 4 

6 7 10 
14 13 


Fig. 15 is a m of the fine red Samian 
ware, found with the articles numbered 1 
to 6; the texture is beautiful, the glazing 
in the highest perfection, and the potter’s 
mark SA’ AP-}, as distinct as if it 
were stamped but yesterday. “-Some 


* He had been Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Keeper of the Great Seat of England, in 
the time of-King James the First. 





other articles (adds our Southwark Cor- 
respondent) have been subsequently found 
in Tooley-street, opposite St. Olive’s 
Church, while digging for. the foundation 
of a building. Among them isa large shal- 
low vessel with a broad rim turned down- 
wards, crossing which is a channel to 
pour off the contents; the letters ALBINI 
are stamped on the rim. Many fragments 
of such vessels have been noticed during 
the progress of the London Bridge work ; 
all of which appear worn by trituration : 
they were probably used as mortars. On 
the same spot I obtained fragments of 
the red Samian ware, which when joined 
formed a cup and two patinz.” 

S. X. remarks, “In your Magazine 
for May 1832 (p. 414), is an account of 
Cheadle, in Staffordshire; the writer of 
which, I regret to say, has not hesitated 
to introduee some fictitious particulars : 
his picking up of arrow heads refers to a 
private archery meeting, which was held 
at Hales Hall on the day he named; his 
medicinal spring is a respectable surgeon's 
shop; his collector of patterns, a worthy 
draper in the town, and his antique bells 
at Greenhill, three maiden ladies !” 


P. 462.—The term “ his Lordship ” is 
surely improper, as applied to the Bishop 
of Calcutta. The English and Irish 
Bishops are so designated by virtue of 
their lands, supposed to have been creat- 
ed into baronies; in short, as Barons by 
tenure. 

P. 463. The Earl of Llandaff’s ances- 
tor, David ap Mathew, was surnamed 
“the Great.” 

P. 475. The Marchioness of Lans- 
downe is here incorrectly styled “ Right 
Hon.” instead of Most Noble, or Most 
Hon. Her first husband was represen- 
tative of the ancient family of Giffard of 
Castle Jordan, co. Meath; but he was 
merely a soi-disant Baronet; for the 
English baronetcy conferred in 1661 on 
the then Giffard of Castle Jordan (being 
limited to his male issue) of course ex- 
pired with him, as he died issueless. 

Bs 


L. C. 


H. B. says, “‘ Perhaps some .of your 
Correspondents may be able to inform 
me, whether the duplicate of the cele- 
brated first brass Otho is an Antioch one 
or not? It was cut in two for the pur- 
pose of rendering its companion unique 
as a perfect coin. I should like to know, 
also, whether either or both had any pe- 
culiarities as to the letters of the circum- 
scription of the obverse, and what the 
reverses were. Did Otho admit his suc- 
cessor Vitellius as a sharer of the impe- 
rial purple during his life-time, and, if he 
did so, did Vitellius strike any coins with 
his own head previous to Otho's death?” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SPORTS OF THE BEAR GARDEN IN SOUTHWARK, 1639. 


New Kent-road, 

May 8. 

IT will perhaps be in the recollec- 
tion of your readers, that I was enabled 
last year to contribute to your pages 
a fac-simile of an original Finsbury 
Archer’s Ticket for the shooting of 
1676, a document probably at this 
period unique. I have now the plea- 
sure to forward you, from the same 
source, a no less interesting illustra- 
tion of that popular diversion of our 
ancestors, Bear-baiting. 

It consists of a Latin letter, penned 


Mr. Ursan, 


in a style of which the facetious Bar- 
naby himself might be proud (a trans- 
lation of which is added in parallel 
columns). IJts author has only left 
us his Christian name; to identify 
him may be a task not unpleasing to 
some of your Correspondents versed 
in the Court history of the seventeenth 
century. 

I offer the following title as briefly 
expressive of the contents of the MS. 
and shall afterwards append a few 
notes, which the subject has inci- 
dentally suggested. 


A facetious Description of the Sports of the Paris Bear Garden, Southwark, and of the 
inauguration of a certain scullion named Pack, to the office of Cook to the Bears, to 
which he had been appointed by Sir Thomas Badger, King James’s Huntsman ; in a 
Letter addressed to the celebrated Lord Cottington, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Illustrissimo et Excellentissimo Do- 
mino, Domino Francisco Cotting- 
tonio, Gulielmus Honestus salu- 
tem plurimam dicit. 


Audivi te nuper apud Hortum Urso- 
rum fuisse, et certe cum magna volup- 
tate audivi. Etenim locus est amzenus 
et jucundus, et ad vitam instruendam 
apprime utilis. Itaque licet vulgi ho- 
mines eum locum vocant Hortum Pa- 
ris, Anglicé ‘ Paris Garden,’ est certé 
corruptio sermonis, sive potius correp- 
tio, (nam quicquid Galli dicant, non 
est talis locus in totis Parisiis) nam 
majores illum vocarunt ‘ Hortum Pa- 
radisi,’ i.e. ‘the Garden of Paradise :’ 
tanta est illic varietas voluptatis, ut 
doctissimé Robertus Cottonus, in An- 
tiquitatibus suis, et ante illum Jo- 
hannes Stoe, in sua Supravisione Lon- 
dini. Nam si odoribus delectaris, 
quid potest dici suavius, quid cogi- 
tari salubrius, quam tot canum suave- 
olentium naribus haurire? Jam que 
jucunditas est videre homines magis 
pro canibus suis quam pro se sollici- 
tos, et tanto fervore catulos suos ac- 
cendere, aliquando ut etiam ipsi 
priores in ursum ruant. Quod si 


To the most Illustrious and most Ex- 
cellent Lord, Francis Lord Cotting- 
ton, Honest William wisheth all 
health and happiness. 


I have been informed that you have 
recently been at the Bear Garden, and 
truly I was much rejoiced to hear it; for 
it is a pleasant and delightful place, and 
above all others, well calculated to give 
lessons in life and manners. Therefore, 
although it is commonly called the Garden 
of Paris, or Paris Garden, that is surely 
a corruption, or rather contraction of the 
word (for whatever the French may say, 
they have no such place in all Paris), and 
the better sort call it the Garden of Para- 
disc. And so indeed it is; such is the 
variety of pleasure it affords, as Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton in his Antiquities, and be- 
fore him John Stow, in his Survey of 
London, have most learnedly related. For, 
if you are fond of perfumes, what can be 
called sweeter, what can be imagined 
more wholesome, than to snuff up the 
scent of so many sweet-smelling dogs? 
What can be more exhilarating than 
to see men infinitely more careful of 
their dogs than of themselves, and urg- 
ing on their whelps with so much ardour, 
as sometimes themselves to rush fore. 
most upon the bear? If you delight 
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musica caperis, nonne mirificus est, 
et plané stupendus, tot diversarum 
vocum unisonus concentus? Audies 
enim boatus hominum, latratus ca- 
num, ursorum rugitus, taurorum mu- 
gitus, qui cum diversi sint concorditer 
tamen inter se et harmonicé desinunt, 
et faciunt musicam quandam incom- 
parabilem, presertim cum ursus ali- 
quis, doctus in arte sud, ad stakum 
productus, pattis suis pulsat terram, 
et quasi servat tempus. Scio ego 
multos esse musicos, qui irascentur 
mecum quod hanc musicam voco in- 
comparabilem, sed volo intelligant me 
non de molli illa, et Lydidé musica 
loqui, Anglice ‘ Chamher Musique,’ 
sed de alta illa, illA sonora et Dorica 
musicé, quam nos vocamus ‘ Lowd 
Musique ;’ ita nihil est, ut mihi vide- 
tur, sonantius, nihil consonantius; 
nam homines, ursi, canes, pariter cla- 
mant, fremunt, latrant. Sed ad hoc 
discernendum judiciosis auribus opus 
est; id est, tuis. Sed taceat musica: 
—ad majora et divinioratranseo. Vi- 
dere potes eosdem homines inter se 
rixantes, ef colaphis, et pugnis, et 
calcibus, se cedentes invicem (nulla 
certa de causa), et postea combibentes 
et amplexantes se (sine ulla ratione). 
Hoc certé videtur mihi esse pictura 
mundi, speculum fori, et imago Aulz 
verissima, ubi homo diligens potest 
discere quomodo vivendum sit in 
mundo. Itaque, amicus meus, Petro- 
nius, callidus et prudens Aulicus in 
suo tempore (qui vixit in Aula Hen- 
rici Octavi) solebat dicere, 


* Mundus universus exercet Ursi-ludium,’ 
i. e.— 


* All the world is but a bear-bayting.’ 


Poene omiseram dicere de urso cxco, 
qui cum religatus est ad stakum, naso 
suo et ungulis liberat se, et solvit no- 
dum, et currens ad caveam, sternit 
obvios, facit homines ruere unum su- 
per alterum, et perturbare se, et ut 
homines, qui vident, videantur ipso 
czco urso esse ceciores. Quid loquar 
de tauro, cum ingenti coddo, quid de 
caballo et simia qui circumcursitant, 


“et faciunt letitiam regalem? Itaque 


boni et prudentes Reges non aversan- 
tur huic spectaculo quotannis inte- 
resse, in hebdomade ‘ Whitsun weeke.’ 
Est enim, ut verum loquar, spectacu- 
lum pro Rege. Et ego mallem videre 





in music, where else is it possible to en- 
joy so wonderful, so astonishing a con- 
cert, of such a variety of voices? There 
will you hear men shouting, dogs bark- 
ing, bears roaring, and bulls bellowing al- 
together ;—and thus, though the voices 
may in themselves differ, yet when com- 
bined they produce most incomparable 
musie; especially when a good bear, who 
knows his business, on being brought to 
the stake, strikes the ground with his 
paws, and as it were keepstime. I know 
many fellows who call themselves ama- 
teurs of music, will be excessively angry 
with me, for calling this incomparable 
music; but I wish them to understand, 
that I don’t mean their delicate Lydian 
measures, which they call ‘ Chamber Mu- 
sic, — no; I mean those sublime and 
sonorous Doric strains, which we call 
‘Loud Music; and, in short, no music, 
as it appears to me, can be more harmo- 
nious, none more concordant; for the 
men, the bears, and the dogs, are alike 
halloaing, roaring, and barking. But the 
decision of this question may be safely 
left to the ears of the judicious,—I mean 
to yourown. But now let us have done 
with music, for I have to speak of more 
solemn and sublimer matters. There you 
may see the same men, at one moment, 
engaged in a battle, beating, thumping, 
kicking, and almost killing one another, 
without any positive cause; and at the 
next, drinking together, and embracing 
each other in the most friendly manner, 
equally without reason. Truly this ap- 
pears to me to be a picture of the world, 
a mirror of the age, and the most perfect 
resemblance of a Court that can be ima- 
gined. This is the very place where a 
wise man may learn how he ought to live 
in this world; and so my old friend Pe- 
tronius, who was a shrewd and cunning 
courtier in his time (you know he lived 
in the Court of Henry VIII.) was wont 
to say, ‘ Mundus universus exercet ursi- 
ludium ;’ that is, ‘ All the world is but a 
bear-baiting.’ 

I had almost forgot to speak of the 
blind bear, who, when he is bound to the 
stake, contrives to loosen the knot with his 
nose and claws; and, as soon as he has freed 
himself, bolts off to his den, upsetting all 
in his way, making the men tumble 
one over another, and putting all into 
confusion, so that men with eyes in their 
heads appear to be blinder even than 
the blind bear himself. Why need I tell 
you of the bull, with the great bag; or 
of the pony and monkey which gambol 
about, and afford a truly royal pastime? 
Therefore it is that good and wise 
Monarchs patronize this spectacle; and 
come once a year to partake of it, in 
Whitsun week. It is, to say the truth, 
sport worthy of a King; and I would ra- 
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illum ursum cecum ludere, quam cen- 
tum mascaras. 


Sunt quidem aliqui homines in 
mundo, qui non sciunt tractare negotia 
nec admittere recreationem. Nam nos 
communiter cum volumus significare 
hominem prudentem in negotiis, et 
experimentatum, solemus dicere ‘ Cave 
illum, ille homo vidit ursos.’ Rursus 
etiam, cum aliquem hominem subti- 
lem alter subtilior deprehendit, sole- 
mus proverbialiter dicere, ‘ Estis ne 
vos ibi, cum ursis vestris?’ Ego qui- 
dem pro parte me& semper putavi ho- 
nestius cum ursis et canibus, quam 
cum cattis et caninefatibus * delectari.. 
Itaque hortor te, ut quoties negotia 
tua permittant, Hortum Ursorum szpius 
visites. Est enim, ut ait Cicero, ‘ Scho- 
la discipline, morum regula, et magistra 
vite.’ 

Narrabo tibi magnum exemplum in 
humili persona. Erat quidam lixa, in 
culina Domini mei, qui nominabatur 
Pakus, homo satis ingeniosus; obtinuit 
ille, me suffragante, & Thoma Bad- 
gero, felicissime memorize, locum 
sive officium coquinandi pro ursis, et 
prandia illis et cibos preparare. In- 
troductus est in ursorum stabulum, ut 
mos est, ursarii illum dorso cujusdam 
magni ursi sedulo imposuerunt (nam 
sic omnes auspicantur qui habent im- 
perium in belluas), et hoc est tradere 
illi possessionem, et ‘livery et seisin,’ 
de officio suo. Ursus ille sessorem 
suum placidé sustinebat, et ille non 
nimus hilariter, accepto in una manu 
cantharo, altera fistulam tabakki te- 
nens, cepit bibere, ‘ ad salutem om- 
nium ursorum.’ Interea latenter im- 
missi sunt duo magni canes, quibus 
conspectis, consurgit ursus in pedes, 
dejecit Pakum, et poculum cum toto 
pene potu in sinum ejus effudit, sed 
nihil ultra mali illi fecit. Narrabat 
mihi Pakus domum reversus, nun- 
quam se in vita bibisse jucundius. 
Quoties hanc historiam recordor, figu- 
rante me quod video te, Domine Fran- 
cisce, in strato tuo, cum furris et pel- 
libus, tanquam ursus recubantem, et 
alam meam epotantem, et postea cum 
Pako clamantem, ‘ Vivat Gulielmus 
Honestus, cum ala sua, nunquam me- 
mini me potasse jucundius.” 


Sed nolo te amplius detinere. Ac- 
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ther enjoy the sport afforded by that 
blind bear, than witness a hundred 
masques. 

There are some stupid fellows in the 
world who neither know how to transact 
business, nor to take recreation; but when 
we wish to characterize a fellow particu- 
larly clever, knowing, and experienced, we 
commonly say, ‘ Zake care of that chap,— 
he has seen the bears.’ And, again, when 
one sharp fellow is overreached by ano- 
ther still sharper, it is a common proverb 
among us,—‘ What, are you there, with 
your bears ?? For my own part, I honestly 
confess I would much rather enjoy my- 
self with bears and dogs, than play with 
cats or monkeys, as is now the fashion; 
and, therefore, I entreat you, as often 
as your business will permit, that you 
fail not to visit the Bear Garden, for 
you will always find to be, as Cicero 
says, ‘ Schola discipline, morum regula, 
et magistra vite.’ 


Of which I will now give you a great 
example, in a humble personage. There 
was a scullion in my Lord’s kitchen, 
whose name was Pack, a clever fellow 
enough; he obtained, through my in- 
fluence, from Tom Badger, of most 
happy memory, the office or place of 
cooking for the bears, and preparing their 
dinners and food. When he was intro- 
duced into the bears’ stable, the bear- 
wards carefully placed him, according to 
custom, upon the back of one of the 
largest bears (which is the usual cere- 
mony of inauguration for all who are to 
have any charge over the beasts), and 
in this manner, possession, or what we 
term in law “ livery and seisin” of his 
office, is delivered to him. The bear 
carried his rider with great good nature, 
and he. with no less merriment, having 
in one hand a tankard of ale, and in the 
other a pipe of tobacco, began to drink to 
the health of ‘ All the Bears.’ At this 
moment, two large dogs were slyly let in; 
the instant the bear saw them, up got old 
Bruin on his hind legs, capsized poor 
Pack, and spilled the ale-pot with almost 
all the contents into his lap. How- 
ever, it did him no further harm: and 
Pack told me, when he came home, that 
he never enjoyed his ale so much before. 
Now as oftenas I think of this story, I fancy 
I see you, my dear Sir Francis, reposing 
on your couch, wrapped up in skins and 
furs, and looking exactly like a great old 
bear, drinking up my ale, and calling out, 
like Pack, ‘ Long live Honest William 
with his ale, I think I never drank bet- 
ter in all my life.’ 

But I won't detain you any longer. I 





* Caninefates verbum antiquum est, 


Munkeys. 


sed usurpatur et significat Baboones et 
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cepi warrantum tuum pro Bucko, et 
gratias tibi ago, et spero quod mihi 
dabis adhuc alterum. Putavi prandere 
tecum heri, si prius nossem te fuisse 
domi, sed alibi condixeram, et tu scis 
quod Gulielmus Honestus semper 
amat servare verbum suum. Vale. 


E Gurgustiolo meo in Mundo. 
Jul. 26, 1639. 


Anecdotes of Bear-baiting. 





- [June, 


have received your warrant for a buck’ 
for which I heartily thank you, hoping 
you ‘ll soon send me another. I intended 
to have dined with you yesterday, but did 
not know whether or not you would be 
at home, and I was invited elsewhere; 
and you well know that Honest William 
is always a man of his word,—and so 
farewell. 
From my little cabin in the world. 
July 26, 1639. 





The solemn inauguration of poor 
Pack, realizes a comparison of the 
acute Spanish satirist Quevedo, who 
tells us, in his Vision of the World, 
that so fond are mankind of exalting 
themselves by titles, that ‘‘ the fellow 
who carries guts to the bears, writes 
himself one of his Majesty’s officers !’”” 

Of the pony and the monkey, the 
bull and the blind bear, we have the 
following interesting notice in Alleyn 
the actor’s papers, as quoted by Lysons 
in his excellent account of Dulwich 
College. 

« To-morrow, being Thursdaie, shal 
be seen at the bear garden on the Bank 
side, a great match plaied by the gamesters 
of Essex, who hath challenged all comers 
whatsoever, to plaie 5 dogges at the single 
beare for 5 pounds, and also to wearie a 
bull dead at the stake, and for their better 
content shall have pleasant sport with 
the horse and ape, and whipping of the 
blind bear. Vivat Rex.” 


Honest William has told us that all 
good and wise monarchs patronize this 
sport, and come once a year to partake 
of it in Whitsun week. Elizabeth, 
that manly Queen, to employ an epithet 
which she well deserved, was by no 
means behind her predecessors in cul- 
tivating this enlivening if not strictly 
female diversion. 

The following specimen of her Ma- 
jesty’s pastimes would have given 
little hope of the success of an Italian 
opera-in her day, although it is true 
they are concluded with dancing. Sir 
Rowland White writes thus to Sir 
Robert Sidney. ‘‘ Her Majesty is very 
well. This day she appoints to see 
a Frenchman doe feates upon a rope, 
in the Conduit Court; to morrow she 
hath commanded the beare, the bulls, 
and the ape, to be baited in the tilt 
yard. Upon Wednesday she will have 
a solemn dawncing.’’* 

Whipping the blind bear was a very 





* Sidney Papers. 


refined diversion, rendered still more 
exquisite, if by good hap the bear got 
loose, the chances of which accident 
have been amplified on by honest Wil- 
liam. Whipping the blind bear, says 
Hentzner, is performed by five or six 
men standing circularly with whips, 
which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy; as he cannot escape from 
them because of his chain, he defends 
himself with all his force and skill, 
throwing down all who come within 
his reach, and are not active enough 
to get out of it, and tearing the whips 
out of their hands, and breaking them. 

Laneham, that great master of epi- 
thets, and ever memorable historio- 
grapher of thediversionsof Kenilworth, 
in the summer’s progress of 1575, 
describes with admirable minuteness 
and graphic fidelity (as modern critics 
phrase it) this royal sport. 


“ Thursday, the fourteenth of this July, 
and the sixth day of her Majesty’s coming, 
a great sort of ban dogs were there tied in 
the outer Court, and thirteen bears in the 
inner. Whosoever made the panel, there 
were enough for a quest and one for chal- 
lenge, an need were. A wight of great 
wisdom and gravity seemed their fore- 
man to be, had it come to a jury, but it 
fell out that they were caused to appear 
there upon no such matter, but only to 
answer to an ancient quarrel between 
them and the ban dogs, in a cause of con- 
troversy that had long depended, being 
obstinately full often debated with sharp 
and biting arguments on both sides, and 
could never be decided, grown now to so 
marvellous a malice, that with spiteful 
upbraidings and uncharitable chafings 
always they fret, as any where the one 
can hear, see, or smell the other. Many 
a maimed member (God wot), bloody 
face, and torn coat, hath the quarrel cost 
between them, so far likely the less yet 
now to be appeased, as there wants not 
partakers to back them on both sides.” 


I cannot here help breaking in upon 
the narrative of the spruce and sprightly 
gentleman usher, to observe what ex- 
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cellent use Butler has made of this 

hint of the similitude of a bear-baiting 

to a law-suit : 

«“ So Lawyers, lest the bear Defendant, 

And Plaintiff dog should make an end on't, 

Do stave and tail with writs of error, 

Reverse of judgment and demurrer, 

To let them breathe awhile, and then, 

Cry whoop, and set them on agen.” 
Hudibras, pt. 1, Canto 2, 1. 161. 


The terms “ stave and tail” are 
technical, and have become obscure 
through the desuetude of the sport so 
delectable in the eyes of honest Wil- 
liam; but I suppose they may be ex- 
plained by beating the bear and dogs 
asunder by staves, and pulling the 
latter from their hold by the tail; 
feats no doubt highly dangerous, if 
not performed with good taste and 
discreet judgment. 

To resume Laneham’s description : 

‘¢ Well, Sir, the bears were brought 
forth into the court, the dogs set to them 
to argue the points even face to face; 
they had learned counsel also on both 
parts: what, may they be counted partial 
that are retainers but to a side? I ween 
no. Very fierce both the one and the 
other, and eager in argument, if the dog 
in pleading pluck the bear by the throat, 
the bear with a traverse would claw him 
again by the scalp: confess an he list, but 
avoid he could not, that was bound to the 
bar, and his counsel told him that it could 
be to him no policy in pleading, There- 
fore thus, with fending and proving, with 
plucking and tugging, scratching and 
biting, by plain tooth and nail, on one 
side and the other, such expense of blood 
and leather was there between them asa 
month’s licking I ween will not. recover, 
and yet remain as far out as ever they 
were. 

“ It was a sport very pleasant of these 
beasts, to see the bear with his pink eyes 
leering after his enemies’ approach, the 
nimbleness and wait of the dog to take 
his advantage, and the force and expe- 
rience of the bear again to avoid the as- 
sault. If he was bitten in one place, how 
he would pinch in another to get free, 
that if he was taken once, then what shift 
with biting, with clawing, with roaring, 
tossing, and tumbling, he would work to 
wind himself from them, and when he 
was loose, to shake his ears twice or thrice, 
with the blood and the slaver about his 
physiognomy, was a matter of goodly re- 
ief.” 


* Laneham’s Letter, describing the 
magnificent eants. presented before 
Queen. Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, 
reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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If such were the recreations of the 
maiden Queen and her attendant ladies, 
Master Slender will not appear so de- 
ficient in gallantry and politeness as 
he is usually esteemed, when he turns 
the topic of conversation in his inter- 
view with ‘ sweet Ann Page,’ to a bear 
baiting, and the feats of the renowned 
bear Sackerson, the hero of our Paris 
Garden. 


“ SLENDER. Why do your dogs bark 
so? Be there bears in the town? 

Ann. I think there are, Sir; I heard 
them talked of. 

SLENDER. I love the sport well; but I 
shall as soon quarrel at it as any man in 
England—you are afraid if you see the 
bear loose, are you not? 

Ann, Aye, indeed, Sir. 

SLenDeR. That’s meat and drink. to 
me now! I have seen Sackerson loose 
twenty times, and have taken him by the 
chain; but I warrant you the women have 
so cried and shrieked at it, that it 
surpassed — but women indeed cannot 
abide ’em, they are very ill favoured rough 
things.” + 

Sackerson had probably taken his 
name from the bearward who had fed 
and trained him for the fray, the 
highest compliment that could be paid 
to the master of so accomplished a 
pupil. George Stone, another cele- 
brated bear, had his nomen and cog- 
nomen, I suppose, in the same way. 
When the bear was of the gentler sex, 
alliteration and a tasteful fancy were 
consulted, thus Alleyn’s little “‘ Besse 
of Bromleye,” fought in one day 
twenty-one double and single courses, 
with the best dogs in the country. 

Butler has given us a fine sketch of 
one of these famous animals, as he 
was proceeding in procession to the 
stake. 


«“ The gallant Bruin march’d next him, 
With visage formidably grim, 

And rugged as a Saracen 

Or Turk of Mahomet’s own kin, 

Clad in a mantle de la Guerre 

Of rough impenetrable fur, 

And in his nose, like Indian King, 

He wore for ornament a ring ; 

About his neck a three-fold gorget, 

As rough as trebled leathern target, 
Arm’d, as heralds cant, and langu’d, 

Or as the vulgar say sharp-fang’d; 

He was by birth, some authors write, 
A Russian, some a Muscovite, 

And ’mong the Cossacks had been bred, 
Of whom we in diurnals read, 
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That serve to fill up pages here, 

And with their bodies ditches there ; 
Scrimansky was his cousin german, 

With whom he serv’d, and fed on vermin ; 
And when these fail’d he’d suck his claws, 
And quarter himself upon his paws.” 


In my next I purpose to offer some 
observations on the Paris Garden, 
Southwark ; a spot eminently distin- 
guished for its bear baitings, and for 
the more refined amusements of the 
Drama; and to communicate some 
curious particulars relative to the site 
on which it stood, not to be found in 
any printed authority. A.J. K. 


Qe 


Scopwick Vicarage, 
Mr. Ursan, May 11. 


I HAVE perused with great pleasure 
Mr. Baker’s interesting letter on the 
subject of topographical arrangement ; 
and I perfectly agree with him in the 
general conclusion, that a county his- 
torian, in the arrangement of his ma- 
terials, must necessarily be guided by 
local circumstances; and that, now 
the institutions of our remote ances- 
tors have given way to a more genial 
and beneficent system, and all tenures 
by knight’s service, and its incidents, 
escuage, wardship, marriage, &c. &c. 
have been annulled by the substitution 
of free and common socage, by Stat. 
12 Car. II. c. 24, he is no longer go- 
verned by feudal regulations. This 
will be practically true as far as con- 
cerns every species of modern history 
and topography. But it may be ob- 
served that when treating of the ancient 
disposition of property, considerable 
advantages are offered by adopting the 
territorial division of fees and honours ; 
although some inconvenience may be 
encountered from the irregular distri- 
bution of the lands which compose 
them. And it appears to me that the 
history of any given period will be 
rendered more comprehensive and ac- 
curate, by an adherence to its own 
peculiar customs and _ institutions. 
And this constitutes one of the broad 
lines which mark the difference be- 
tween ancient and modern topography. 

Since I came into this neighbour- 
hood my attention has been called to 
the History of Kesteven, by the re- 
commendations of many noble and 
learned friends ; and I have given the 
question of arrangement a serious and 
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mature consideration; because I am 
fully convinced that the effective elu- 
cidation of the subject depends in a 
great measure upon it alone. Three 
methods occurred to me, viz. 1. the 
feudal division; 2. the natural divi- 
sion, embracing the broad tracts of 
heath and fen, which constitute a 
permanent and unchangeable geogra- 
phical boundary; and, 3. the local 
division of Hundreds and Parishes. 
Each has its peculiar merits and de- 
fects ; and after weighing them with 
attention, [ have determined to steer a 
middle course, and by observing the 
above line of distinction between the 
ancient and modern state of the dis- 
trict, to adopt in tne former the ar- 
rangement of fees and honours, while 
the latter may be allowed to retain the 
more popular order of hundreds and 
parishes ; leaving the geological ap- 
pearances to be accounted for in a 
separate division of the work. 

It is true the feudal arrangement 
produces an appearance of irregularity 
in the mechanical construction of the 
book ; because the fees of each tenant- 
in-chief are scattered about in detach- 
ed and irregular patches ; and there is 
not a single fee in any part of the 
Division which I have already ex- 
amined, that occupies a compact and 
contiguous situation, except the fee of 
Geoffery Alselin, in the manor of Rus- 
kington, which comprised that and ten 
of the neighbouring parishes, and at 
the time of the Domesday Survey 
stretched over a surface of about thirty 
square miles ; but this, before the com- 
pilation of the Liber Feodorum, be- 
came divided into several fees by par- 
tition amongst female descendants. 
But the facilities which this arrange- 
ment affords for systematic genealo- 
gical illustration, outweigh, in my 
opinion, all the objections which may 
be urged against it. 

I have divided Kesteven into four 
districts, each forming the subject of 
a separate quarto volume; and an 
introductory chapter will be inserted 
in each, on subjects connected with 
the British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman antiquities of Kesteven ; 
which, while they abound in every 
part of the Division, have hitherto 
remained almost unnoticed by the 
historian and the topographical anti- 
quary. Yours, &c. Gero. OLiver. 
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Mr. Urnsan, June 3. 

SAINT Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
represented in the engraving, (Plate I.) 
stands about half a mile to the east 
of the University of Oxford, on the 
border of Cowley Marsh, and adjoin- 
ing the road leading to Garsington and 
Chiselhampton. 

This elemosynary establishment was 
founded by Henry I. about the same 
time that hé built his palace of Beau- 
mont on the north side of Oxford, and 
was endowed by that monarch for the 
reception of twelve leprous persons, 
and achaplain. In the reign of Ed- 
ward II. a change took place, and its 
inmates were fixed as follows ; a mas- 
ter who was to be in priest’s orders, 
two healthy and six infirm brethren, 
and a clerk. In’the following reign, 
the inadequacy of its funds facilitated 
another and more important alteration 
in its destination, it being, at the sug- 
gestion of Adam de Brom, almoner to 
the late King, conveyed to the then 
new foundation of Oriel College, on 
condition of that society maintaining 
to a certain extent its original charac- 
ter of a charitable institution. The 
College appears to have used it subse- 
quently as a place of retirement at 
those times when the University was 
visited by pestilential diseases; and in 
1643 it was made a pest-house. During 


the siege of Oxford by the Parliamen- 
tary army, a large portion of the an- 
cient structure was destroyed ; but on 
the termination of the civil wars it 
was rebuilt by the College. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, part of the premises were oc- 
cupied as an inn, and afterwards by @ 
Mr. Glasse, a surgeon of Oxford, ce- 
lebrated in ‘‘ The Oxford Sausage” 
and elsewhere, for his prepared mag- 
nesia. Glasse’s laboratory and man- 
sion retained their pharmaceutical pre- 
tensions even to our own times, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Delamotte, 
the father of the able Professor of 
Drawing to the Military College, Sand- 
hurst. 

The present state of the establish- 
ment of Saint Bartholomew’s, affords 
little matter for commendatory notice. 
A few almsmen still receive a trifling 
allowance; but they no longer find a 
residence among the cheerless and 
half-ruined buildings. The Chapel, seen 
on the right in the annexed view, is a 
well-finished edifice in the later point- 
ed style, about thirty feet in length. 
Its interior is divided by a neat wooden 
screen into two parts, and it is fur- 
nished with double rows of seats; but 
divine service is now rarely, if ever, 
performed in it. 

Yours, &c. : » 44 





THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA:—No. IV.’ 


Webster’s Dramatic Works, continued. 


THE Duchess of Malfi is the play 
in which Webster’s tragic powers ex- 
pand to their full height. To produce 
the effect which he desired, the most 
viclent contrasts are called out, and 
the most thrilling emotions excited. 
The mind is held in fearful suspense ; 
and many varying passions, and hopes 
and fears, are pouring into it from 
every quarter. Yet we must not sup- 
pose that mere tragic ‘incident. was 
called in to harass or. agonize the 
mind, unsupported by other essential 
constituents of poetry. Webster has 
been called, how justly we know not, 
the Spagnolet of peetry. Of Spagno- 
let’s painting we have seen not much ; 
but we should conceive that he did 
not possess that philosophical taste, 
that just and natural feeling, which 
led Webster to soften the savage 

Gent. Mac. June, 1833. 
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grandeur of his terrific scenes, and 
wing the mind, when, overcharged, 
away from their deep impressions, to 
less affecting subjects, and give it an 
interval to recruit its exhausted powers. 
Spagnolet brought his spectres of death, 
and his forms of pain, and his instru- 
ments of torture, in all their single and 
terrible nakedness, before us: but 
Webster has great resources behind, 
when Terror has exhausted his maga- 
zines of wrath, and emptied his vials 
of affliction. There are in this play 
reflections of the richest colours, beau- 
tiful and varied imagery, thoughts of 
fine selection, sweet touching pathos, 
elegant and playful sports of the ima- 
gination, and poetical images of high 
refinement. All the scenes, the open- 
ing one especially, between the Duchess 
and Antonio, are charming in taste 
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- and feeling. How delicate and wo- 
manly is the Duchess’s disclosure of 
her love! 





‘¢ I thank you, gentle love; 

And, ’cause you shall not come to me in 
debt, [lips 

Being now my steward, here upon your 

Isign your Quietusest. This you should 
have begged. 

+ * * * * 

Oh! let me shroud my blushes in your 
bosom, 

Since ’tis the treasury of all my secrets! 


How sweetly expressed is her com- 
plaint, when in the commencement 
of her distress she says, 

*¢ The birds that live i’ the field 

On the wild benefit of nature, live 

Happier than we; for they may choose 
their mates, {spring.” 

And carol their sweet pleasures to the 

This is in the very spirit of Fletcher. 

The main defects in the tragedy, 
are the want of a properly progressive 
interest, arising from ‘a succession of 
well arranged events; the artifice of 
imposing on the Duchess by figures of 
her husband and her children (as if 
dead), is childish and disgusting ; and 
the outrageous and fiendish fury of 
her brothers all through the play, is 
revolting to our conceptions of justice 
and natural propriety. But the head 
and front of the offending is in the 
fourth act. Who but Webster would 
have thought of opening to us the in- 
terior of Bedlam; and letting loose 
his lunatics on the stage? Was there 
ever such a stage direction as the fol- 
lowing—‘‘ Herethe dance, consisting of 
eight madmen, with music answerable 
thereunto.” Then follows the murder 
of the Duchess on the stage, the nurse, 
and all the children, and the insanity 
of Ferdinand, till we sup full of hor- 
rors; but the real interest of the play 
has ended at the 4th act. All after is 
but coarse and common butchery ;— 
and poetical justice is secured only by 
means violent and improbable. 

Devil’s Law-Case.—This play has 
little in it agreeable to the fancy, or 
moving to the passions. It abounds 
with wicked devices, great crimes, and 
worse confessions. There is a com- 
plicated confusion of incidents, and 
the conclusions are imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. The duel scene between 
Contarino and Ercole, Mr. Lamb calls 
**the model of a well-managed and 
gentlemanlike difference ;” which is 
true, except that it is somewhat too 
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romantic. The character of Romelio 
is one of that fiendish and desperate 
wickedness, as can only excite horror : 
a description of character peculiar to 
some few writers of the early stage; 
and passing far beyond the sober and 
legitimate purposes of tragic imitation. 
In the noble refiections of human feel- 
ing and character in Shakspeare, 
eruelty is softened, if not disguised, 
by its union with the greater and more 
elevated passions ; it is the mere tool 
which ambition and pride use, to at- 
tain their ends, if necessary. Mac- 
beth is cruel, as he is ambitious; but 
in the plays of Webster and others, 
eruelty forms the very staple of the 
degraded and loathsome beings in 
whom it harbours; it is the base fe- 
rocity of the assassin, the minister of 
hate and avarice and selfishness, with- 
out compunction, without shame, 
without remorse, and without dignity. 
How terrible and withering are the 
maternal curses of Leonora, when the 
full and complicated depravity of Ro- 
melio is discovered. 


‘«¢ And my son has deprived me of all this ! 
Lo! my son, 
I'll be a fury to him. Like an Amazon 


lady 
I'll cut off this right pap that gave him 
suck {him 


’ 
To shoot him dead. I’ll no more tender 
Than had a thief stolen to my teat i’ the 
night, {creature 
And robb’d me of my milk,—nay, such a 
I should love better far.” 


And her subsequent conversation with 
Winifreda lays bare the very nerves 
and fibres of the heart, quivering and 
diseased with the poison of jealousy 
and revenge. 


“e This suit of hers 
Springs from a devilish malice, and her 
pretence 
Of a grieved conscience and religion, 
Like to the horrid powder-treason of 
England, 
That a most bloody unnatural revenge 
Hid under it!” 


Appius and Virginia.—The plan of 
this play is to be commended for the 
clearness and simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, for the gravity and pathos of its 
style, and for the outline of the cha- 
racters being well sketched, and their 
consistency dulysupported. The sharp, 
strong, decided features which mark 
the Roman are well pourtrayed. Nor 
is distress ever carried beyond the 
point, where it is met by the strength 
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and firmness of masculine and well- 
regulated minds. The trial scene is 
one of considerable interest; and the 
farewell-speech of Virginius to his 
daughter, whose life he is going to 
sacrifice to the preservation of her in- 
nocence and honour, may be quoted 
as a fuvourable specimen of Webster’s 
elegance and judgment. 
“Farewell, my sweet Virginia! never, 
never 
Shall I taste fruit of the most blessed hope 
Ihad in thee. Let me forget the thought 
Of thy most pretty infancy; when first 
Returning from the wars, I took delight 
To rock thee in my target ; when my girl 
Would kiss her father in his borganet 
Of glittering steel hung *bout his armed 
neck, [see 
And viewing the bright metal, smile to 
Another fair Virginia smile on thee. 
When first I taught thee how to go, to 
speak, [have sung 
And when my wounds have smarted, I 
Witb an unskilful, yet a willing voice, 
To bring my girl asleep —Oh! my Vir- 


ginia, 
When we begun to be, begun our woes ; 
Increasing still, as dying life still grows.” 

In one or two instances, allusions 
are made inconsistent with the due 
preservation of the Roman costume 
and character; as when Icilius, speak- 
ing of Virginia, says, 

“ Here I hold 
My honourable pattern; one whose mind 
Appears more like a ceremonious chapel 
Full of sweet music, than a thronging plea- 
sure.” 
And when Virginius thus speaks of 
his daughter, now dead, 
«___. My noble wife’s expir’d, 
My daughter of bless’d memory, the object 
Of Appius’ lust, lives ’mong the Elysian 
vestals.” 

With regard to the text, we consi- 
der it to be very judiciously arranged. 

At p. 176,— 

“ this hand hath intercepted 


Thy letters, and perused thy tempting 
guests ;” 


the Editor reads ‘ gifts.’ We think 
that he has no right to go so far from 
the original, when the word ‘ quests’ 
undoubtedly offers itself as the true 
reading. There is also a speech of 
Icilius, which is defective, and which 
we believe we have set right. It must 
be observed that the preceding speech 
of Virginia is in regular rhyme, which 
has been by accident disturbed in the 
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later one. The words we supply are 
inclosed in brackets. 


“ Must we be slaves both to a tyrant’s 

will, [of ill ?} 
And confounding ignorance at once 
Where are we? In a mist? Oristhis Hell? 
I’ve seen as great as the proud judge, 


have fell. 
The bending willow yielding to each 
[stroke, ] proud oak, 


Shall keep his rooting firm, when the 

Braving the storm, presuming on its root, 

Shall have his body rent from head to 
foot.” 


Sir Thomas Wyatt.—This drama is 
much mutilated, and its text very de- 
fective. Itis a very inferior produc- 
tion. There is no discrimination of 
character, no succession of events, and 
no artful or judicious developement of 
conduct. There is, however, a gentle 
and pensive interest in the forcible 
scenes and separation of Guildford and 
Lady Jane, and in that mild resigna- 
tion to their fate, which arises from 
their blameless and innocent conduct. 
But what shall we say to the “‘heads- 
man entering on the stage with Jane’s 
head in his hand?” Verily the old 
playwrights and their audiences had 
strange notions of propriety. 

At p. 255 there is some little cor- 
ruption in the text; which should 
stand thus : 

*“ Farewell, I fear thee not, 

The fly is angry, but he wants a sting. 

[ Of] all the council only this perverse 

And peevish Lord [denied hath] his hand 

To the investing of your princely daugh- 
ter.” 

The text reads, — 


« And peevish Lord hath only denied his 
hand.” 
P. 261,— 
“ our ancient victories 
Against the French and Spaniards, whose 
high pride [{shore, 
We levelled with the waves of British 
Dying the haven of Brit with guilty 
blood.” 


The editor has inserted ‘ Britain’ 
in the text of the last line, but we do 
not think correctly; for the poet 
speaks of some particular haven; as 
in the line that follows, 


« Till all the harbour seem’d a sanguine 
pool,” 

The whole passage is corrupt; but 

we should prefer the insertion of the 

word ‘ Brute,’ the ‘ haven of Brutus,’ 

unless a better could be supplied. 
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At p. 267, there is a mistake, unno- 
ticed by the Editor : 





“ We have sworn 
That no impeachment should divert our 
hearts 


From the impeachment of the Lady Jane.” 
Read, undoubtedly, 


at the Capitulation. [June, 


“ That no impediment should divert our 
hearts.” 


And thus we bid farewell to the two 
first volumes of Webster’s drama; we 
are next to meet him in the field of 
Comedy. 


Benhall. J. M. 





Visit To ANTWERP, AT THE CAPITULATION. 
(Continued from p. 414.) 


QUITTING the fort by the sally- 
port, we crossed the ditch upon the 
drawbridge, which, however, the shot 
had effectually prevented from per- 
forming its office in future. 

We now came to a series of trenches 
with a strong stockade ; these had been 
prepared previous to the siege, to ena- 
ble the garrison to throw troops, un- 
hurt by the fire of the enemy, into St. 
Laurent : after its capture, the French 
advanced along them until they be- 
came exposed to the guns of the Cita- 
del: and then throwing up a strong 
rampart, they placed musquetry be- 
hind it, and effected a union with their 
own works on the left of the demi- 
lune. This rampart rested upon the 
salient of the glacis of that fort; a 
little in the rear, towards the gorge of 
the lunette, was along pit, covered 
with planks and earth, a sort of a 
guard-house. 

Coasting along the margin of the 
Citadel ditch, we came to the exterior 
of the demi-lune behind the lunette 
Kehl, which differs only from that 
last. described in having no pont des 
secours, the needful reinforcements be- 
ing supplied by a more circuitous 
route. The works in this quarter 
having suffered comparatively little, 
afforded a good opportunity of study- 
ing more closely the nature of the 
communication between a demi-lune 
and its lunette. 

The Lunette is a couple of hundred 
yards or more in advance; its form is, 
to speak generally, that of an isosceles 
triangle, the apex towards the enemy; 
the two sides are protected by a ditch, 
the counterscarp of which is usually 
without a revétement or lining wall; 
the base or gorge is defended by a 
wall pierced with loop-holes for mus- 
quetry, and called the gorge-wall, in 
the centre of which is a portal, with 
strong folding gates. The ditch ter- 
tinates on either side abruptly, com- 
municating with that of the Citadel 
only by means of a covered drain. 


Behind the wall, the earth, for a few 
yards space, is marked out into 
squares, like those of a chess-board ; 
from each alternate space, a pyramid 
having been excavated, is placed upon 
the remaining square, and stakes, 
sharpened at cither end, are fixed in 
the centre of each hollow; the whole 
forming a trap, over which any troops 
must fall and give the alarm, should 
they attempt in that direction a noc- 
turnal surprise upon the place. Each 
lunette is placed exactly before its 
demi-lune. 

From the gorge-gate of the lunette, 
a road, somewhat excavated, and de- 
fended on either side by a rampart, 
ditch, and stockade, passes directly 
backwards, until it reaches the covered 
way of the glacis* of the demi-lune, 
at its prominent or salient point: it 
there takes the course of the covered 
way along the margin of the ditch, 
until its final termination in the bridge 
of the sally-port. 

Fort Kehl lies very near to the ri- 
ver, which is bordered as usual by a 
dyke, upon which the Dutch out-posts 
were placed. Two or three small 
sentry-boxes appeared, covered with 
turf half way up, and turned towards 
the river, and a little in advance was 
a cottage, melkhuys, used, it was said, 
as a guard house. 

The Boom-road is at that point near 
the river, and was crossed by the first 
parallel; the soil is black and soft, 
and very moist; the parallel was full 
of water, and frozen. The trees here, 
though a full quarter of a mile from 
the Citadel, had suffered severely; just 
out of shot was a suburban villa, sadly 
mauled by the soldiery. We supposed 


* The glacis is that slope of turf which 
falls from the outer side of the ditch to- 
wards the field, and the covered way is 
an excavated walk between the glacis 
and the very edge of the ditch, protected 
towards the field by what is styled the 
crest of the glacis. 
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the doctors had been there, to judge 
by the ambulances in the court yard. 

Walking along the trenches in the 
direction of Berchem, we came, 
through desolate gardens and levelled 
houses, to a curious, almost a ludi- 
crous spectacle. It was the Jardin 
de Vharmonie. This place, the Ant- 
werp Vauxhall, consisted of a large 
plot of ground, containing sundry 
Chinese pagodas, Grecian temples, 
painted gods and goddesses in terra 
cotta, fish-ponds lined with painted 
tin, and geometrical flower beds; all 
no doubt very elegant in summer, and 
greatly delighted in by the portly 
burghers of Antwerp and their pro- 
geny. Such a place in winter always 
looks like a slovenly fine lady, suffi- 
ciently tawdry; but, in addition to 
this, it had been favoured withChassé’s 
particular regards, and a grand paint- 
ed roof, supported upon long slender 
deal columns, was, it must be con- 
fessed, a superb mark; the ponds 
were filled up, a refreshment house 
riddled; a fine pagoda stood, like a 
Jion passant upon three legs, the 
fourth having been valorously extend- 
ed in the air by a shell; the roof of 
the grand temple resembled a gigantic 
sieve. 

The parallel ran close to the garden, 
and lines of black mud marked the 
route of the guns as they had been 
perilously dragged up into battery. 
A stone fountain by the road side was 
broken, and the sisfe viator of some 
unpretending being, who had taken 
up his long rest on the same spot, 
had shared in its fate. 

The little village of St. Laurent at 
hand had suffered dreadfully. Those 
who live in a country like England, 
value but little the blessings of peace, 
for they are happily ignorant of the 
miseries of war. The peasants were 
returning to seek the remains of their 
habitations, no easy task, where all 
alike had been involved in the terrible 
devastation. We do not in the slight- 
est degree exaggerate, when we say 
that we took note of one house en- 
tirely razed, not one brick of the walls 
remained standing upon another; a 
shell had even shattered the vault of 
the cellar, and blown it up with all 
its contents from the foundation.— 
The season was bitterly inclement, 
and the peasants had never, we are 
dold to say, more greatly needed the 
shelter of their own roof-tree than 
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when they found themselves thus 
cruelly deprived of it. Can these men 
be remunerated? Will a petty consi- 
deration of silver and gold make up 
for misery like theirs, and compensate 
for the utter destruction, at such a 
period, of that home to which ever 
man feels attached, and in whic 
many of them with their forefathers 
had risen up and prospered? You 
might as well think to remunerate a 
slave for his slavery. 

Be it related, for the honour of the 
priesthood, that the Curé of St. Lau- 
rent refused to desert his post, and 
actually remained on the spot during 
the whole siege, with such of his flock 
as were unable to move. 

Leaving St. Laurent, we proceeded 
towards Berchem, to see the graves. 
We found them in the large open 
square, guarded by a sentinel, a surly 
fellow ; they were ranged in military 
order, four deep; and atthe head of what 
might be called the column, was a 
neat black crucifix, upon. it, “‘ Seig- 
neur, donnez leur le repos eternel. 
Amen.” The individual epitaphs were 
few, and much in the style of the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Les officiers du 18™¢ du ligne a leur 
camerade Massy, Lieutenant des Volti- 
geurs, mort au champ d’honneur le 16 X*re, 
1832.” 

There was no display of pomp or 
parade, but all was remarkably simple 
and in excellent taste. 

We now returned to the city, pur- 
posing on the morrow to visit the Cita- 
del. Finding letters of introduction of 
but little use, owing to the confusion 
and bustle of the town, we determined 
to set forth without them, trusting by 
our wits to gain admission into the 
Citadel. 

The esplanade was guarded, but by 
Belgians, so we coolly bribed the sen- 
tinel with a vingtaine of cents, and, 
in common with all who could pay 
the same sum, found ourselves on the 
outside of the Citadel gate. Here a 
little negociation was necessary ; how- 
ever, we pleaded and bribed so pathe- 
tically, that on the one hand the offi- 
cer, and on the other the sentinel, 
found it impossible to resist, and we 
accordingly entered the Citadel itself, 
for about twenty-four pence sterling. 

The grand portal was wide open, 
the gates having been injured by the 
shot; on either side were smaller 
posterns, accessible by slighter draw- 
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bridges, opening from the main one. 
Such private entrances are common 
to all Citadels, being intended to avoid 
the danger attendant upon opening 
the great gate. 

Passing under a lofty archway, we 
came to a square, open above, and 
communicating by a second archway 
with the body of the place. This 
space was full of beams and bricks, 
the ruins of two houses, which had 
formerly stood one over each gate- 
way. Mounting the rampart to enter 
them, we fell in with a portion of an 
enormous sphere, which at once pro- 
claimed itself to have proceeded from 
the great mortar of Liege; the lump of 
iron must have weighed near 50lbs. 
A man near took up a smaller shell, 
to knock off a corner, and was about 
to throw it, when, behold! it was 
loaded ; he put it down again, rather 
abruptly. With a little clambering, 
we got into the gate-house. Chassé 
in peaceful times had, it seemed, re- 
sided there. The roof and upper story 
had disappeared, together with the 
ceiling of the lower rooms; a fine 
mirror was smashed to atoms, the 
window cases were blown out, and 
the walls and floor were rough and 
full of large holes ; upon the wreck of 
the latter lay some five or six shot and 
shells, reposing very quietly after their 
rapid traject. Leaving the gate-house, 
we proceeded along the rampart to- 
wards the Bastion Pacciotto (No. 1), 
purposing to make the circuit of the 
walls before we descended into the 
interior. We groped our way into 
the first casemate we came to; it was 
beneath the bastion, a very long arch- 
ed vault. In it were paillasses, vil- 
lanously dirty; potatoes, copper forks, 
kettles, beef, and brown bread, all 
heaped together, and emitting an in- 
tolerable odour; at the further end 
were several shells loaded and primed; 
and near them an open powder-barrel 
with its leathern top. We pushed aside 
the apron, but it was empty, and then, 
to our horror, we observed that the 
whole of the floor was strewed with 
its contents, a spark would have 
blown us all up, and we had, upon in- 
spection, nailed shoes. It may be 
concluded that we beat a speedy 
though cautious retreat. 

The cannon on the ramparts were 
much injured; the mortars, being all 
below and behind, were in better con- 
dition; shot, shells, powder-casks, 
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priming-horns, grape and canister, 
with abundance of matches, lay about 
in all directions. 

The batteries on the right flank of 
bastion No. 1, had suffered severely ; 
the upper one, lately thrown up, had 
been destroyed by the fire of the ene- 
Mmy’s counter-battery, and its mate- 
rials had choked up the casement be- 
low. As it is of immense importance 
to keep up a sharp and steady fire 
from the fiank of a bastion, and as 
the surface comprehended under that 
term is narrow, the guns are placed in 
tiers, like those of a ship of war, the 
lower batteries being in fact casemates 
with port-holes. This plan is faulty, 
inasmuch as it weakens the rampart ; 
such had been the case here, the ram- 
part and the upper batteries having 
been battered away, leaving only the 
lower guns, two beautiful long brass 
twelves, in a serviceable condition. 
As each gun was dismounted, a new 
one had been dragged into its place. 

Behind the Bastion de Toledo 
(No. 2), that in which the breach was 
effected, a double stockade had been 
thrown up, in case of an assault. The 
work here had been at the hottest; 
there was a large pit at the gorge, into 
which cannon, carriages, musquets, 
haversacks, accoutrements, beef, and 
potatoes, and the everlasting brown 
bread, lay in grand confusion. In fact, 
all the rubbish of the place, including 
no doubt a few dead men, had been 
tumbled in, and, to crown and stir up 
the whole, the enemy’s shells had 
fallen thick in this direction. 

Behind the curtain which connects 
the Bastion Toledo with No. 3, was 
the casemate said to have been occu- 
pied by Chassé during the early part 
of the siege. Dutch and French jour- 
nals, gazettes, returns of men and 
other papers lay scattered over the 
floor of the council-chamber ; the ga- 
zettes were subsequent, many of them, 
to the commencement of the siege. 

The Port des Secours, opening in 
the same curtain, was strongly barri- 
cadoed. The curtain itself had suffer- 
ed. A gun upon bastion No. 5, was 
curiously injured; a projectile had 
struck it upon the right trunnion or 
central projection, and had broken 
the piece short across ; it was large 
and of iron, and lay in two portions ; 
the right wheel of the carriage was 
also injured. From local circum- 
stances it was improbable that any 
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thing but a shell could have caused 
this curious accident, which the en- 
gineers seemed to consider as unpre- 
cedented. 

Many a joke was cut upon the gar- 
rison library, consisting of some noble 
folios, chiefly music books, which had 
been thrown into one of the re-enter- 
ing angles of the ditch, near to the 
common sewer. 

Behind bastion No. 5, was Chassé’s 
casemate, containing three chambers, 
a wretched vault, even after the care 
that had been bestowed upon it. 

Near this was the principal powder 
magazine, hourly expected to blow up, 
since structures equally strong had 
given way before the shells from the 
siege mortar. This mortar, concern- 
ing the failure of which so much was 
said, fulfilled all reasonable expecta- 
tions; its shells were intended to de- 
stroy not men but buildings, and they 
accordingly broke through every thing 
upon which they fell. 

Upon the rampart was the tomb of 
some soldier of former times, who had 
fallen at his post, and been buried 
where he fell. 

We now descended into the interior 
of the citadel, occupied centrally by a 
large place, surrounded by barracks, 
stables, officers’ quarters, a powder 
magazine, and a church. 

The centre had been used as a pa- 
rade ground, and during the siege, as 
a dep6t for spare shot and shells, 
which had been piled there with mili- 
tary regularity. The enemy’s fire, 
however, had sadly disarranged all the 
neat pyramids, scattering their com- 
ponent parts in all directions, and 
leaving only portions of the lower 
rows, to show where they once had 
stood. Someof the balls were broken 
in two pieces. 

Of this central space, not a square 
yard together had escaped, it was 
covered with broken iron and scattered 
earth ; the pavement had been torn 
up partly by the shot, and partly used 
by the besieged to charge: their mor- 
tars with. The remains of a road 
passed diagonally across ; on the right 
were piled the firelocks of the garri- 
son, not in very serviceable condition ; 
their bayonet sheaths and cartouch 
boxes formed a second heap; and a 
huge pile of bedding and stores, of 
which a commissaire was taking an in- 
ventory, a third; the stench here, as 
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throughout the whole place, was into- 
lerable. Near the entrance were the 
ruins of a long row of houses, levelled 
to the lower story, and still smoking. 

Passing through a strong iron grille, 
broken by the shot, we entered the 
stables. The stone mangers were shat- 
tered; balls lay about as usual, and 
two or three oxen, killed by splinters, 
lay extended upon the rugged floor ; 
there was a hole in the head of one 
animal, through which a hand and 
arm might readily have been passed. 
Near to this was an abattoir, where 
other oxen lay slain, one without a 
head; and one of the public kitchens, 
a very strong wooden building, thickly 
covered with turf, and defended on 
the exposed side by a cavalier or mound 
of earth. Strong as it was, a shell, 
probably one of the enormous ones, 
had descended through the-roof and 
exploded ; the great cauldron, full of 
pea-soup and ox bones, was blown up, 
and its contents lay far and wide. The 
cook was probably blown up too, at 
any rate no signs of him appeared. 
The other kitchen had escaped. The 
pumps, of stone, were all broken, and 
the wells choked up; the garrison had 
suffered a good deal for want of water. 

A disconsolate cat was prowling 
about the ruins, looking rather be- 
wildered ; she was quite delighted, 
and ran up on being spokento. Some 
carrier pigeons remained perched upon 
what had once been their cote. 

The hospital, a long temporary case- 
mate, in part of brick and in part of 
wood and turf, gave way beneath the 
storm of projectiles, and wretched had 
been the condition of the wounded. 
Here were the dead, laid in heaps in 
this Golgotha, with lighted straw and 
quick lime; the ground was thickly 
covered with straw, the contents of 
the paillasses. 

The church, a tolerably capacious 
edifice, suffered severely; the tower 
had been levelled by one well -directed 
shot, and falling upon the roof, smash- 
ed it. Shells had completed the work. 
With some difficulty, clambering over 
broken rafters, we got in, and the first 
thing we observed was the great clock- 
face upon the pavement. The high 
altar was degraded, and the marble 
dais before it broken. An ostentatious 
monument to ‘‘ Don Fernando di Solis 
Bargas, Cabballero,”’ &c. was destroy- 
ed, and his fine marble effigy over- 
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thrown; near was the humble tablet 
of a widow, respected, even by the 
shells. 

In the garden of the church was 
one of those curious hedges, so much 
esteemed in the Netherlands: the trees, 
when young, are interwoven together 
into a sort of lattice work, and in 
time they grow together at the points 
of junction, forming a strong reticu- 
lated fence all in one piece. 

The shops in Antwerp were shut up 
during the siege, and many of the in- 
habitants removed themselves and their 
goods to Mechlin. The French wound- 
ed were admitted into a noble hospital 
in the town, and placed under the 
care of M. Seutin, one of the most 
humane and accomplished surgeons 
that the Continent can boast of. After 
the capitulation, the Dutch wounded 
were removed to the same place ; these 
men had suffered much from the weak- 
ness of their hospital, and the rude 
knowledge of their surgeons. 

On one occasion we went round the 
hospital with King Leopold and his 
suite. The monarch spoke a few words 
to each soldier, and to the most de- 
serving gave crosses and pensions. 
This attention on his Majesty’s part 


Mr. Urspan, May 9. 


IN your January Mag. p. 28, is a 
reference to a collection of Jests in 
the Harl. MSS. 6395, with a quere as 
to aclue to the name of the author. 
The volume itself furnishes several 
hints, which render it no difficult 
matter to ascertain the compiler. 


In No. 29, he mentions his cosin T. Ho- 
bart. 

31, his aunt Nevill. 
60, bis unkle T. Catlin. 
61, his unkle Richd. Catlin. 

179, his brother Roger. 

248, his aunt Catline. 

358, his grandmother Stubbe. 


died 1654. 
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had a wonderfully beneficial effect upon 
many of the cases. We were, before 
this, tolerably well acquainted with 
the French soldiery, but we must say 
that our opinion of their intelligence 
was much increased; they are, taken 
as a body, we are confident, far su- 
perior in information, common sense, 
and good breeding, to any similar 
class in any other country in the world. 

And now, lest our readers should be 
wearied, we shall conclude. The pic- 
ture which we have attempted faith- 
fully to pourtray, is, we are well 
aware, imperfect ; it must have been 
so, beneath even an abler pencil than 
ours. To those who have passed their 
lives on the smiling plains of Old 
England, whom the clang of the tocsin 
has never summoned as conscripts to 
the war, nor the roar of artillery 
frighted as fugitives from their homes, 
words can convey but an inadequate 
impression of the horrors cf war. 

May such ignorance ever be the lot 
of the sons and daughters of England; 
and may our pale, our whitefaced 
shore, which has so long resisted, still 
continue to resist the foe, until that 
period when wars shall cease upon 
the earth ! G.T.C. 
In No. 466, his brother Ham. — Hamon. 

496, his uncle Mr. Rog. L’E- 
strange. 
402, his daughter Anne L’Estrange. 
From hence it appears pretty plainly 
that the collector of the Jests was no 
other than Sir Nicholas L’Estrange of 
Hunstanton, Bart. who died in Dec. 
1669; and the following pedigree will 
show most of the relations which he 
refers to as having furnished him with 
some of his materials; more might be 
supplied, but these I trust you will 
think sufficient to identify the per- 
son. 


Yours, &c, DA. ¥. 


died 1656. 


Sir Hamon L’Estrange, *; 2a dau. and heir of Rich. Stubbe, 











% a % “ae parse x. a ae 
Rich. Catlyn, esq. Thos. = Eliz. Anne, dau.=-Sir Nicholas Sir Roger 
of Kirkby-lane, Catlyn dau. of Sir Ed- | L’Estrange, L’Estrange. 
co. Norf. d. 1662; of of Sir ward Lewk- | created Bart. 

mar. Dorothy, d. Blom- Edw. nor, of Den- | 1629; died 

of Sir H. Nevill, field, Lewk- ham, Suff.; | 1656. 

of Billingbere, died nor. died 1663. 

Berks ; 2d wife. 1670. 

_ 

Sir Hamon L’E- Mary, dau. of=-Sir Nicholas=Elizabeth, dau. of Roger 
strange, Bart. John Coke of | L’Estrange, SirJustinianIsham, L’Estrange- 


died s.p. 1655. 


- Holkham,esq. | died 1669. 


Anne L’Estrange, died s.p. 


Bart. 2d wife. 
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MONUMENT OF JUDGE WYNDHAM, 
‘IN SILTON CHURCH, DORSET. 
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Mr. Ursan, Mere, June 2. 

I LATELY visited the little church 
of Silton in Dorsetshire. It stands on 
an eminence, at the foot of which runs 
a very small stream, and consists of-a 
nave, south aisle, and chancel; with 
a low square tower at the west end, a 
porch on the south side, and a vestry 
room at the north-east corner. Against 
the south wall of the chancel is a hand- 
some monument, put up to the me- 
mory of Judge- Wyndham, by his exe- 
cutors Sir George Strode, knight, ser- 
geant-at-law, and his brother Thos. 
Strode, sergeant-at-law, by the Judge’s 
own “‘ will and desire.” 

This monument (of which I have 
etched and sent you an outline) is exe- 
cuted by a.masterly hand, and repre- 
sents the Judge as standing in his 
robes, holding in his right hand a roll, 
and in the other a bag of papers. At 
his feet sit (his daughters ?) weeping; 
the one with a sand-glass in her hand, 
and the other with a skull. These fi- 
gures are under an arched canopy sup- 
ported by wreathed columns, at the 
bases of which are two flaming urns, 
and against their capitals two cheru- 
bim with folded wings ; over and un- 
der which are hanging wreaths of 
flowers. On the base of the: monu- 
ment, between the emblems of Jus- 
tice (the sword and balance), is the 
following inscription : 


“Here resteth the body of Sir-Hugh 
Wyndham, Kt. late one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster (under King Charles.tthe Second) 
for 13 years. 

“ He was the eighth son of Sir John 
Wyndham, of Orchard Wyndham, in y° 
county of Somerset, Kt. He dyed in his 
circuit at Norwich, y® 27th of July, in ye 
year of our Lord God 1684, and‘in the 
82d year of his age. He had three wives. 
Jane, his first wife, was the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Wodehouse of Kimberly, in 

*.county of Norfolk, Baronet. She also 
yeth here interred. By whom he had two 
sons, viz. John and Hugh, and three 
daughters, viz. Blanch, Joan, and Rachel. 
John, Hugh, and Joan dyed young. Hugh 
lyeth here interred. Blanch was married 
unto Sir Nathaniel. Napier, of Moore 
Critchell in this county, Baronet; and 
Rachel was married unto John Earl of 
Bristol, of Sherborne in this county. 

* Elizabeth, his second wife, (who also 
lyeth here interred) was the widow of Sir 

enry Berkly, of Wymondham, in y¢ 
county of Leicester, Baronet; and one of 
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¢ daughters of Sir ‘William Minn, of 
oodcot in y¢ county of Surrey. 

* Catherine, his 3rd wife (who survived 
him), was y® widow of Sir Edward Hoo- 
per, of Boveridge in this county, Kt. and 
one of the daughters of Thomas Fleming 
of Stoneham in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Esq. 

“ By his two last wives he had not is- 
sue.” : 


Hutchins, the historian of Dorset- 
shire, states that Sir Hugh Wyndham 
purchased the manor of Silton about 
the time of the Restoration. On the 
south side of the church stood the 
Judge’s mansion, upon the, site of 
which is now a farm-house; but a 
neighbour of mine, who lived in the 
old house in his boyhood, remembers 
it as containing some fine rooms lined 
with carved oak wainscot, and some 
of the family furniture, such as silk- 
hangings and bedsteads. In a field, a 
little below the Church, is a very old 
oak, called ‘‘Wyndham’s Oak,” in 
which tradition says the Judge had a 
seat, traces of which were lately to be 
seen. It is said also that he had a 
fish-pond ‘in the little stream at the 
bottom of the hill. 

The vestry room, which is built 
with the green sandstone of the neigh- 
bourhood, is less ancient than the 
Church, ‘and contains nothing worth 
notice but its groined roof; the pat- 
tern of which I have cut on wood, and 
sent you. 





Four fan-work groins spring from 
bosses in the four corners of the room, 
each comprehending a quarter of a 
circle, and having a radius at the top 
equal to half the width of the wall. In 
the flat space included between their 
arcs at the top, is inscribed a circle, 
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comprehending four smaller ones, 
quatrefoiled ; the spaces between the 
circumferences being worked into tre- 
foils or quatrefoils, according to the 
angles. 

The porch is ancient, but plain, 
excepting that the spandril spaces 
above the arch are carved in flower- 
work, 





The base of the font, which I have 
also cut on wood, is.of a darker stone, 
and of a more ancient character than 
the body ; which latter, I think, from 
a likeness of its tracery to a moulding 
on the Wyndham monument, was re- 
newed when that piece of sculpture 
was put up. 

Besides the inscription to Dorothy 
Morin, printed by Hutchins, there is 
the following : 


“In memory of Benjamin Suter, gent. 
who died March 30, A. D. 1750, in the 
60th year of his age. 

Consign’d to earth, and mingled with the dust, 
Here sleeps the kind, the liberal, and the just; 
Where modest virtue join’d religious fear, 
And the meek spirit breath’d the fervent prayer. 
Mild, prudent, candid, patient to the end, 
The Christian neignbour, and the generous friend. 
Who live with honour, shall with comfort die, 
And rise like him, distinguish’d saints on high. 
Albinus Martin, 
heres gratissimus constitutus 
avunculi optimi beneficentissimi, 
Memorize S. hoc marmor 


exiguum p.” 
In the church-yard is this odd epi- 
taph, in Roman capitals : 
‘¢ Here lies a piece 
Of Christ, a star in dust, 
A vein of gold, a China 
Dish, that must 
Be used in heaven when 
Christ shall feast the just. 
Being on that pious 
woman Joan, y® wife of 
Robert Nation, who 
departed this life the 
28 of Nov. 1686, 
in the 29th year of her age.” 
Yours, &c, W. Barnes. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

THE generally received opinion that 
Norman domestic architecture pos- 
sessed no claim to magnificence in the 
proportions and extent of its apart- 
ments, and very little in the beauty of 
its decoration, will be best opposed by 
the production of examples which, 
(though they may not be sufficiently 
numerous or perfect to warrant a de- 
cisive affirmation on these interesting 
questions, or enable us to pronounce 
with certainty as to the degree of com- 
fort and convenience in which their 
original owners lived,) in despite of 
injuries, afford satisfactory evidence 
of the attachment of the Normans to 
amplitude of dimensions in their Houses 
no less than in their Ecclesiastical 
buildings. Of course a difference in 
dimensions was one of the main dis- 
tinctions between the houses of the 
opulent, and those belonging to the 
inferior orders of society; and the 
extent and magnificence of Churches 
were in proportion to the wealth of 
their founders. It surely never could 
be believed that the same people who 
gave such proofs of elegant taste and 
liberality in one class of buildings, 
should altogether fail in another, in 
which personal comfort (for it would 
be absurd to suppose that our early 
ancestors were ignorant of, or indif- 
ferent to the enjoyments if not the 
luxuries of life,) would, we should pre- 
sume, be the paramount consideration. 
Though no person will institute a 
comparison between the domestic 
economy of ancient and modern times, 
it would be unreasonable to imagine 
that the good things of the land were 
entirely overlooked or neglected for- 
merly. Hospitality, at least, was well 
understood and liberally practised : 
plenty covered the stout oaken tables 
of our old English mansions, and a 
generous welcome gave zest to the 
banquet. 

Whether, therefore, large rooms 
were ever designed to remain destitute 
of the appropriate embellishment of 
furniture, I leave to the decision of 
others, and remark that a people suffi- 
ciently polished to have attained a 
perfect knowledge in the science of 
architecture, to have made considerable 
progress in many useful and orna- 
mental arts, and to have acquired the 
predilection for large androomy houses, 
and the taste for rich and varied em- 
bellishment in their design, cannot 
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reasonably be supposed to have lacked 
the more essential articles of furniture. 

The circular wooden table in the 
chapter-house of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and the chair in Westminster Abbey, 
remain proofs of the care and beauty 
which were bestowed upon moveable 
furniture in the reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward!I. Perhaps, without these 
examples, it might have been ques- 
tioned whether domestic furniture was 
appreciated even in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or wasever of an equal description 
with the magnificence of the fabric. 
The Normans certainly never rivalled 
the beauty of these fine models; but 
the noble family of De Vere, who built 
and inhabited Hedingham Castle, were, 
it may be supposed, content with fur- 
niture of an inferior quality. He who 
planned Norwich Cathedral could 
have been deficient in none of the 
qualities which constitute an able ar- 
chitect. Extent of building was in- 
dispensable, and it is probable that 
this distinction was bestowed in due 
proportion upon the Episcopal Palace, 
attached to the north side of the nave, 
and of which, as before observed, a 
remnant still exists. It consists of a 
single room in the basement of a build- 
ing, which exhibits no other features 
of the same antiquity except the wall, 
which is carried up to the height of 
the aile, and is incorporated with it. 
The length of the chamber is one hun- 
dred feet, its breadth twenty, and its 
height about sixteen feet before the 
floor was raised. The walls are four 
feet and a half thick all round; and in 
the centre, at the north end, are the 
remains of a cylindrical stone stair- 
case, which communicated with the 
room above. There are two doorways 
towards the east, eight feet wide, and 
equidistant from the angles; but the 
original windows have been oblite- 
rated. The roof is semicircular, and 
supported by eight arches, two feet 
three inches broad, and eight inches 
in depth; springing from a cornice, 
which breaks round the arches, and 
forms the abacus of the corbels on 
both sides of the room. The masonry 
is very finely constructed, and time 
has not perceptibly impaired it ; while 
the adjoining buildings, of considerably 
later date, are excessively worn and 
defaced. 

A grand simplicity in the form and 
figure of Norman buildings, is one of 
the most striking and important dis- 
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tinctions of this species of architec- 
ture. Its long-drawn parallel lines 
are very rarely interrupted by promi- 
nent members in a transverse position, 
and the smaller features, such as but- 
tresses and cornices, only sparingly 
break in upon the monotony of the 
surface. A turret with a pinnacle, 
rigid in shape, might sometimes be 
allowed to distinguish the extreme 
angles, but the parapet which crowned 
the wall was never divided in its ex- 
tent by an embrasure or any kind of 
ornament. The plain figure or outline 
here described might contain many 
windows and many mouldings; and 
numerous sculptures might be required 
to complete the design; but simplicity 
and parallelism in the essential masses 
constituting the plan of the building, 
were its necessary and approved fea- 
tures. The buttresses of a later period 
stood forward on a bold base, and re- 
treated to their summits in fleet lines, 
and at regular intervals; those of Nor- 
man architecture— when buttresses 
were added to the substantial walls,— 
were made to preserve a direct line 
from top to bottom, or to diminish 
their substance so slightly as to be 
considered no material departure from 
the severe and somewhat stiff charac- 
ter of the style. Yet this must be re- 
garded as the prototype of the beauti- 
fully ornamental buttress of the thir- 
teenth century ; they who invented the 
design left to others the merit of bring- 
ing it to perfection. I have shown 
that Norman architecture possessed 
height, extent, and variety of embel- 
lishment; and that an unbroken, or 
only an occasionally or slightly broken, 
superficies was its common and de- 
cided characteristic. Applying these 
remarks more particularly to domestic 
architecture, it will be observed, that 
while its specimens often exhibit very 
rich and handsome varieties of sculp- 
ture, the constituent features of the 
external design are few, and rarely 
stand in advance of the main wall, 
and I do not know that a tower was 
ever incorporated with them. Thus it 
appears that this style was always 
distinguished by broad and large masses; 
and it is doubtful whether the straight 
line of the roof was ever embellished 
with more weighty ornaments than 
the chimneys, which, with few excep- 
tions, were cylindrical, tall, and very 
graceful. 

The groined chamber in Newark 
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Castle is raised several yards above 
the basement of the northern wall, 
which forms part of that magnificent 
range of building whose foundations 
are washed by the Trent, and whose 
chief architectural embellishments were 
the handsome windows of the hall, 
which stood directly over the more 
gloomy room in question. The interior 
of the Castle was always accessible 
from the north, by means of an arch- 
way at the foot of a very steep and 
crooked passage, from which a door 
leads into the vaulted chamber. It 
has no other entrance, and no direct 
communication with the room over. 
It is without a fire-place, and its light 
is supplied by four inconsiderable loops 
facing the north. There is a stone 
seat on the north side, opposite the 
windows. The design is a very ele- 
gant specimen of the mixed style of 
Norman architecture, practised during 
the latter part of the twelfth century. 
The area is forty-five feet by twenty- 
two, divided in the centre by a row of 
pillars, on which, and on pilasters 
attached to the south wall, and carved 
brackets between the windows on the 
opposite side, repose the arches which 
support the roof. There are three de- 
tached pillars, each eighteen inches 
square, having chamfered angles, a 
handsome moulding on an elevated 
plinth, but no capitals. The pilasters 
appear with the Norman abacus, and 
the corbels with the mouldings, which 
commonly characterize the architec- 
ture of the thirteenth century. It can- 
not be doubted that the whole is the 
result of one design, at a period when 
the attention of the architect was di- 
vided by the claims of a new style, 
from one which he had learned to 
practice from Norman models with 
the happiest success. 

The Castle at Christchurch in Hamp- 
shire, conformably with an arrange- 
ment to which the Normans evinced 
considerable partiality, includes within 
its area a building which, owing as 
well to its isolated situation and the 
comparatively complete condition of 
its walls, as to an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the domestic architecture of 
the period, has received the appella- 
tion of a Norman house, but which 
never could have afforded the internal 
accommodation which even in those 
remote times would have been required 
for the wants of a very limited house- 
hold, This Castle derived no ad- 
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vantage from its situation; the moat 
might have been its most formidable 
external defence, and it was originally 
perhaps more distinguished as a palace 
than as a fortress ; at least, its remains 
forcibly suggest this idea. The fa- 
vourite residence of the De Veres was 
incorporated with a tower of defence, 
vast in all its dimensions; the De Re- 
pariis of Christchurch lived in a less 
stately pile, but the architectural merits 
of their house were considerable; and 
if the operations of time had not been 
accelerated, nay, far outstripped by the 
hand of mischief, the evidences of 
decay would not have been very per- 
ceptible on its substantial walls, or 
among the handsome and highly en- 
riched ornaments. 

As the ornament of a garden, the 
growth of ivy on this ancient building 
has been encouraged ; but those who 
consider architectural forms and orna- 
ments on the walls of a ruin, as more 
interesting and beautiful than the 
most luxuriant masses of ivy, will 
neither commend the diligence nor 
the taste of the owner. A practised 
eye cannot but find it difficult to exa- 
mine the walls, and delineate the rich 
ornaments of the windows; and the 
uncovered parts have been so exces- 
sively roughened by injury, as to defy 
exactitude, but the internal dimensions 
of the room prove to be about sixty- 
one feet by twenty-four feet. 

The east and south walls are five 
feet two inches thick; the north and 
west, four feet three inches. The south- 
ern half of the east side is imperfect, 
and the north-east angle is in ruins 
from the top to the bottom. At this 
point, and also at the south - east 
corner, are some appearances in 
the internal masonry, of staircases, 
which ascended from the basement to 
the principal room or hall. Before I 
comment on the architectural interest 
of the building, I will observe that the 
floor of the under-chamber is, on a 
level with the ground, lighted by a 
few very small square loops, and that 
the doors of the hall were approached 
by means which have long since dis- 
appeared, and can ‘now only form mat- 
ter of conjecture. The south gable, 
with a circular window, remains nearly 
entire; under it, close to one corner, 
is a door four feet wide; the other, on 
the west side, is four feet and a half 
wide,—a plain arch with a chamfered 
angle. The chimney is on the east 
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side, and projects from the wall with 
a circular shaft. On either side is a 
window, and two corresponding on 
the opposite side. At the north end 
one, all agreeing in general design, 
nearly alike in size, but different in 
ornament. They have double lights, 
that is, two arches within one, in the 
manner of tracery, of which indeed it 
is the origin. The Norman architects 
invented and frequently used many 
varieties of tracery; and of this cus- 
tom the east side of the north tran- 
sept of Romsey Church presents a 
grand specimen. It consists of a 
broad semicircular arch, enclosing in- 
tersected arches resting on slender co- 
lumns. The north window of the 
hall is very highly decorated; the ex- 
ternal arch and its cornice are enriched 
with zigzag, and reston columns. The 
smaller arches are decorated in a si- 
milar manner, but the cornice is sculp- 
tured with a kind of rosette. The side 
windows are slightly ornamented with 
the characteristic zigzag. 

There is no apparent reason for the 
difference of substance in the walls. 
It would be unsafe to calculate upon 
the means of defence this building has 
possessed, or may have required, since 
all around it are comparatively mean 
ruins, or modern arrangements, as to 
roads and boundaries. The precau- 
tion, for such it seems to have been, 
was doubtless necessary; and it might 
have been for the same reason that the 
lower end of the room was left entirely 
without windows. 

I have now described a fair example 
of the isolated edifice containing the 
chief room of a Norman mansion. In 
a castle it might have been one among 
several masses of building encompass- 
ed and defended by a wall begirt with 
a moat; but in houses not prepared 
for defence against a regular attack, 
though doubtless always secure from 
the assaults of predatory clans, it was 
one, and perhaps in point of magni- 
tude the least considerable, of two 
bays of building, which composed one 
class of Norman houses,—the class to 
which Boothby Pagnel belongs, and 
which must be viewed with particular 
interest, as exhibiting the clear traces 
of its pristine character. A room made 
thus difficult of access would be the 
appropriate receptacle for the weapons 
of war, and the trophies of victory ; 
there on the walls might once have 
been seen, mingled with the honoured 
relics of former years and of ancient 
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story, therewards of successful bravery, 
and the valued gifts of friendship.— 
The ample space around was well cal- 
culated to accommodate and display 
those objects which, while they were 
viewed as the noblest garniture of the 
great baronial chamber, served to re- 
mind their owners of past deeds of 
enterprise and valour, and to animate 
them to future exertions of heroism. 
The origin of the plan must be sought 
in military architecture. The keep or 
citadel of a castle, as at Pembroke, 
was frequently encompassed by the 
rest of the buildings. At Ludlow, the 
chapel, a circular building of very ele- 
gant architecture, occupied a position 
in the centre of the principal court 
facing the hall. At Chepstow the 
great hall stands aloof from the prin- 
cipal court, and covers the breadth of 
the ground, which at this point is con- 
tracted to little more than forty feet, 
leaving only sufficient room for a pas- 
sage on one side, to the third and 
fourth courts beyond, and is, as a 
single object, the broadest, loftiest, 
and most magnificent feature of this 
extensive and interesting castle, Nor- 
man and Pointed architecture, the one 
in a late style, the other of early date, 
and the characteristic forms and orna- 
ments of both united in some portions, 
are seen to the utmost advantage in 
this grand apartment, which is ninety 
feet long, and thirty broad. Its floor 
was raised upon a chamber entered 
from the north, while a flight of steps 
on the outside of the east wall, con- 
ducted to the great chamber through 
a Norman doorway, whose plain con- 
centric ribs seem to have been design- 
ed to receive ornament by an indented 
pattern on one or two of the stones. 
A range of Norman arches extends 
round the south and west walls ; their 
simplicity forms a striking contrast to 
the highly -wrought mouldings and 
capitals of the rest of the design. But 
here, as in most ancient ruins, the 
ivy is suffered to domineer. An al- 
most impervious mass of foliage con- 
ceals the larger portion of the embel- 
lished walls. 

The great refectory of a monastery 
was a single, unassociated chamber, 
at least it generally stood apart from 
the large and lofty buildings of which 
it formed a constituent feature, and 
was only joined by rooms of very in- 
ferior dimensions and _ subordinate 
uses. It was sometimes raised on a 
basement story, and not unfrequently 
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rose from the ground in one noble 
and undivided elevation. 

Burton Agnes, the seat of Sir Fran- 
cis Bayntun, is the fulfilment of the 
plan of a magnificent mansion, which 
claims a Norman original. Hard by, 
and in the rear of this grand exemplar 
of the stately architecture of the six- 
teenth century, stands a fragment of 
probably the very first house which 
occupied this situation. Be this as it 
may, the subject of our inquiry carries 
us back to the middle of the twelfth 
century, and the design of its capitals 
forcibly remind us of the style of orna- 
ment which characterizes the later 
portions of the Norman architecture 
of Selby Abbey. It may be safely 
conjectured that the plan of this house 
originally corresponded with that of 
the numerous class which is distin- 
guished by the disjunction of its build- 
ings,—the separation of the chief room 
from all the rest of the apartments. 
In this instance, as in those which 
precede, the Hall was elevated upon 
the groined roof of a chamber in the 
basement, which remains in perfect 
preservation, while every stone of the 
building once over it has been demo- 
lished. The walls are four feet and 
a half thick, and the space inclosed 
forty feet by twenty-one, and full eight 
feet high. The arches are elliptical, 
and with the intersected ribs are very 
neatly chamfered, and spring from 
brackets on the sides, and are sus- 
tained in the centre by a range of pil- 
lars, calculated by their bulk to uphold 
full fifty times more weight than ever 
‘was reposed upon them. There are 
three insulated, and two semicircular 
columns, two feet diameter, two feet 
eleven inches high between the capi- 
tal and base, and from the floor to the 
top of the abacus five feet six inches. 
The capitals and bases are upwards of 
two feet square, the former sculptured 
with a kind of volute ornament. It is 
lighted by three windows on the south 
side, and has a south door near the 
east angle, and a north door near the 
centre. Weare here presented with 
a specimen of Norman architecture of 
the period which conferred the utmost 
elegance upon that style. Bulk and 
excessive strength were not, at least 
in this instance, dispensed with, 
though lightness and beauty distin- 
guish some other buildings of contem- 


porary age. 
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7, Hart-st. Blooms- 
bury-sq. June 16. 

THE alterations, additions, and im- 
provements in our metropolis, which 
have taken place within these few 
years, have been carried to such an 
extent, as to have swept away many 
ancient relics of London. Of some 
hardly the remembrance will remain, 
much less any more substantial me- 
morial; unless those who may have 
the opportunity, should contribute the 
notices, however brief, which may fall 
in their way, to such valuable reposi- 
tories as yours. 

I beg therefore to call the attention 
of yourself and readers to the Chapel, 
generally known by the name of the 
French Church, and situate in Crown- 
street, St. Giles’s, formerly called Hog- 
lane, and which leads from the end of 
Tottenham Court Road to the Seven 
Dials. 

The Chapel or Church itself abuts 
immediately on the west side of Crown- 
street, and is surrounded by a court 
on the three other sides; which court 
affords access to a range of dwellings, 
apparently built about the same period 
as the Church, and endowed as alms- 
houses. 

Over the west door is the following 
inscription, engraved on a stone slab 
in five lines, on the average 3 of an 
inch apart, in modern Greek charac- 
ters about two inches high. 


Mr. Ursan, 


"Ere carnpip 1677 aynpyépOn 6 vads 
ovros Umép yevous “EdAnvov, BaowAevov- 
Tos Tov yaAnvoratov Kapodod rod B, kat 
Wyepovevovros Tod Tloppupoyevvnrov ap- 
xovros Kupidv “laxwBov, apxveparevov- 
Tos TOU aidecywrarov Kupiov “Evpixov 
tov Koymrwvov, da Samavns trav avobev 
kat Tov Nowra apxiepewv, cvvdpopuns de 
Tis huey ramewdrnros Sapov * * * * ** 
Tov €x Tis Nnoov MnAov. 

I am indebted to Lieut.-Colonel 
Leake, the author of various profound 
works on the antiquities.of Athens 
and Asia Minor, for the following 
translation of this inscription, the de- 
cyphering of which, from the peculiar 
character in which it is written, was 
a work of no ordinary difficulty. 

“In the year of salvation 1677, this 
temple was erected by the Greeks, in the 
reign of the most serene Charles the 
Second, and when the Lord James was 
Prince and Royal Duke, and the most 
Reverend Lord Henry Compton, High 
Priest (Bishop of London), at the expense 
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of the above-mentioned, and of other the 
High Priest and Nobles, and with the 
concurrence of our humility, Samuel the 
son of ** * * of the Island of Melos.” 


It is well known that all this quar- 
ter of the town was built in the reign 
of King Charles the Seeond; and in 
fact, Soho-square,* according to Mait- 
land and Stow, was originally named 
King-square, although from the first 
it was vulgarly called Soho-square. 
lt does not seem to admit of a doubt, 
that Greek-street derived its appella- 
tion from its proximity to the Greek 
Church.t It would appear that the 
numbers of Greeks resident in London 
are so materially diminished, as not to 
leave sufficient members to form a 
congregation; for in 1758 the Church 
was trausferred to the French refugee 
Protestants, many of whom occupied 
this quarter of the town, and who at- 
attended the performance of divine 
worship inthe chapelat Spring Gardens, 
The Greek Church, with its depend- 
ances, such as the almshouses, was 
very lately in the possession of the 
parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields ; 
but has not long ago been sold, as I 
understand, and the poor, who occu- 
pied the almshouses, have been trans- 
ferred to the country establishment. 

It is said by persons who know the 
spot perfectly well, that, previously to 
this last change of proprietors, there 
were inscription stones existing in the 
gable-ends of the houses, one of which 
stated that that mass of building had 
been erected by Nell Gwyn, and two 
others recorded the names of other 
benefactors. These inscribed slabs 
however have disappeared within these 
few years. 

In the collectionof State Trials, men- 
tion is made of this Church in the 
trials of Atkins, Berry, Green, and 
Hill, which took place in February 
1678-9, in the 31st year of Charles 
the Second. They were accused of 
the murder of Sir Edmund-bury God- 
frey: the first was acquitted, but the 
three last were condemned and hung. 
It appears from the report of these 
trials, that Sir Edmund-bury was a very 
active magistrate, and indefatigably en- 





* Monmouth House occupied at one 
time the south side of the square. 

+ Pennant, on the idle authority of 
the misspelt dating of an old letter, as- 
sumes that it was originally Grig-street. 
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gaged in the discovery of the plotters 
in Titus Oates’ conspiracy, which drew 
upon him the hatred of many Roman 
Catholics, who wished to remove out of 
the way so determined an enemy. In 
the report of the trial, it is stated, that 
Berry, Green, and Hill, with others, 
murdered Sir Edmund-bury Godfrey 
in Somerset-house, and, after conceal- 
ing the body for some days, carried it 
away in a sedan-chair through Covent 
Garden into Long Acre, and on to the 
Grecian Church near Soho. When 
they had the body there, they got a 
horse ready, and mounted the corpse 
upon it, Hill being set up behind to 
hold it up. The party then proceeded 
with their burden into the fields, cast 
it into a ditch, and ran the body 
through with Sir Edmund-bury’s own 
sword, to make it appear that he had 
committed suicide. 

The circumstances already stated, 
contain three points which prove that 
this Church was originally a Greek 
Church ; these points are,—the inscrip- 
tion the name of Greek-street; the 
report of the trial of the supposed 
murderers of Sir Edmund-bury God- 
frey, containing the mention of the 
Grecian Church, near Soho. Perhaps 
some of your archeological readers 
may be able to collect materials to 
establish the following facts in the 
history of this interesting site. 

The occasion of the founding of the 
Greek Church in London. 

The numbers and quality of the per- 
sons forming the Grecian community. 

The period and reason of its ceasing 
to be a Greek Church. 

The time and manner of its transfer 
to the French Protestants. 

The time of the erection of the alms- 
houses, and names of the benefactors. 

The time of its ceasing to be a 
French Church. 

The cause of its becoming the pro- 
perty of St. Martin’s parish, and the 
circumstances of its recent alienation 
by that parish. 

In putting together these few notes, 
I am indebted to my neighbour Mr. 
Audinet the engraver, who remembers 
the French Church from his earliest 
youth, as his father was one of its 
original Deacons. Edward Wyndham, 
Esq. of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
first drew my attention to this inte- 
resting inscription. 

Tuos. Leverton Donatpson, 
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Orra’s Dyke. 

SOME remarks on the course of 
Offa’s Dyke, by the Rev. T. D. Fos- 
broke, F.S.A. having been inserted in 
this Magazine, vol. CI. ii. 582, vol. 
Cll. ii. 500, we think it desirable to 
transfer to our pages, from the 18th 
number of the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine, some observations on the 
presumed direction of the same an- 
cient earthwork through the county of 
Hereford, by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, 
K. H. F.S.A. 





From Knighton in the county of 
Radnor, called by the Welsh Trev y 
clawdd, or the town on the Dyke, the 
line of Offa’s stupendous work has 
been traced in a very satisfactory 
manner; but from that point south- 
ward there are only occasional indica- 
tions. Strutt (Chronicle of England) 
assigns the whole county of Hereford 
to the kingdom of Mercia; but the 
existence of the Dyke, with its proper 
name, between Upperton and Bridge 
Solers, on the Wye, shows that this 
cannot be true of much more than one 
half. 

It strikes me that those who have 
endeavoured to trace the bearing of 
this singular remain of antiquity, have 
undertaken the matter with the same 
predilections as would have guided 
them in the investigation of a Roman 
road; forgetting that the Romans, 
making their lines of communications, 


did so through a conquered country, 


and therefore would vary as little as 
possible from the straight direction. 
Offa, on the contrary, wished to mark 
the boundary of his kingdom, which 
extending much further west in some 
places than in others, he could not 
avoid giving to his work an irregular 
appearance. Now, I think we have a 
most rational guide in the celebrated 
Denbighshire antiquary, Humphrey 
Llwyd.* He gives us a clue that it is 
worth while to put to the test, when 
he tells us that almost. all the places 


.on the Mercian side of the dyke “‘ in 


ton vel ham finientia habent.”’ After 
taking those spots where this earth- 
work is known, as fixed points, should 
it be possible to draw a line from one 
to the other, so that.on one side there 
be Welsh names for places, while on 
the other they are invariably English, 
I think the fair inference must be that 





* Comment. Brit. Descrip. 42. 


the original direction is pretty nearly, 
if not exactly, ascertained. 

The most northern point in Here- 
fordshire where Offa’s Dyke is known, 
is in the parish of Leintwardine, a 
name of Cambrian origin. This is 
distant from Knighton about eight 
miles, almost due-east; the Dyke 
therefore must have run parallel with 
the Wye, or that river served as the 
boundary of Mercia instead. The 
next certain point is Grimsditch, ra- 
ther more than a dozen miles nearly 
due-south from Leintwardine. The 
corrupted Welsh name of Pembridge 
(probably once Penybont) shows where 
the track must have crossed the river 
Arrow. From Leintwardine, there- 
fore, to Pembridge, the first place 
would be Walford, or the ford of the 
Vallum, and thence, parallel with the 
stream, having on the Welsh side Up- 
per and Lower Pedwardine, and on 
the Mercian, Letton ; thence to Creek- 
melyn, a mound on which might have 
stood one of the watch-towers, and 
so on through Shobden Park to Pem- 
bridge, which is exactly due south of 
Leintwardine. 

Grimsditch is about two miles 
south-south-west of Pembridge. From 
this direction it went south-south-east 
to Upperton, four miles, as from this 
point it is seen in great perfection 
crossing Mansel Gamage to Bridge 
Solers for a similar distance. The 
Wye itself next, in all probability, af- 
forded the boundary for a mile and a 
quarter, making a slight curve, but 
still keeping the same direction, and 
just beyond we meet again with an 
indication of it under the name of 
Tond-ditch. Hence it probably took 
a west-south-west course towards 
Gorty Common, and so on to Wal- 
brook, between Aconbury and Dew- 
church (Eglwys Dduw), and by Hent- 
las to Altbach, opposite Aramstone, 
where it again met the Wye. Here 
the river acted perhaps instead of the 
Dyke, flowing for about a mile in a 
south-south-west direction towards 
Llanfrothen, or it may have crossed 
the river by Aramstone to Penalt, and 
thence by Pennaxton to Hentland, 
corrupted from Henllan. From this 
the direction was towards the river 
Luke, having on the Welsh side Pen- 
gethley and Dafarluke, and on the 
Mercian, Sellach, Peterstow, and Wil- 
son. Continuing the line of the Luke, 
it would nearly meet the Wye again 
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at Pencreck, of father Penrig. Here 
I conceive it entered my grounds, and 
went along what in my oldést title- 
deeds is called ‘‘The Lord’s Way,” 
that is, the road used by the owners 
of Goodrich Castle to Pencreek. This 
road, before | gave a more commo- 
dious one in exchange, led from Pen- 
creek, or, as it is now called Pencraig, 
to the village of the Croose, which has 
been so named from having been form- 
ed about Y Crwys, the Cross-house, 
still having the remains of the shaft 
on its roof, where the four gables meet. 
If this road, which in some parts has 
more the appearance of a dyke, divided 
Mercia and Wales, it is not to be 
wondered at that the farm close on 
its western side is still called Bryn- 
gwyn. Taking adirection from hence 
almost south, either along the road to 
Huntsholm ferry-house, and allowing 
the river to be the boundary, to oppo- 
site Symond’s Yat, or running along 
Coppet-hill to that point, it here 
crossed the stream, and, having left 
the county of Hereford, entered through 
this pass in the rock that of Glouces- 
ter. From Symond’s Yat, or Gate, 
the line is nearly due south to Cole- 
ford, St. Briavel’s, and Tiddenham 
(see Mr. Fosbroke’s Letters), at all 
which places Offa’s Dyke is known, 
and just beyond the latter place it fell 
into the Bristol Channel, near the 
mouth of the Wye. 


ay 


Mr. UrsBan, 

I HEREWITH forward to you 
copies of four Letters from Joseph 
Cooper Walker, esq. addressed to Dr. 
Percy; Bishop of Dromore. They 
form part of the same collection in the 
British Museum, from which the Let- 
ters of Mr. Pinkerton and Dr. T. 
Campbell have been selected.* Mr. 
Walker was the author and editor of 
several works ; but is best known by 
his ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
Bards,” 4to, Lond. 1786, and his 
posthumous ‘‘ Memoirs of Tassoni,’”’ 
edited by Samuel Walker, his brother ; 
who, in his preface, has inserted seve- 
ral interesting particulars respecting 
the author. Mr. Walker died 12 April, 
1810, at which time he was about 
forty-eight years of age. Several of 
his letters will be found in the Pin- 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. crv. ii. pp. 121, 409. 
Gent. Mac. June, 1833. 
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kerton Correspondence, but all of a 

later period than the three first of 

those now sent for publication. 
Yours, &c. 





(No. 1.) 

Dublin, Eccles-street, 14 Sept. 1791. 

My Lorp,—I am much obliged and 
much honoured by your Lordship’s 
valuable favour of 29th ult. The in- 
formation which it contained concern- 
ing Miss Gunning and the King of 
France, was (to me) new and interest- 
ing. I trust that a little time will 
brighten the characters of both. 

The translation of Virgil, as your 
Lordship supposes, is in modern Greek. 
As yet 1 have not seen it. 

At length Mr. Bewick and I have 
prevailed on the ingenious and unfor- 
tunate Mr. Boyd to publish his origi- 
nal Poems by subscription. I am sure 
I need not recommend him to your 
Lordship’s protection. Enclosed you 
have a few copies of his Proposals. I 
have the honor to enclose also a little 
engraving designed and executed in 
Dublin, and which, I think, does ho- 
nour to Ireland. The engraver’s name 
is Mulvany. 

I presume | need not tell your Lord- 
ship that Mr. Ritson is editor of 
** Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry.” 
He is now preparing a collection of 
Scottish Songs for the press. 

A report prevailed here lately, that 
Mr. Paine had visited Dublin a few 
weeks since. I do believe he passed 
hastily and secretly through it to the 
north of Ireland. By the bye, it may 
not, perhaps, be known to your Lord- 
ship, that Paine’s Life, said to be 
written by Mr. Oldys, was the pro- 
duction of Geo. Chalmers. This I 
have from good authority. 

Mr. Kirwen is just returned from 
Shane’s Castle, where he met Mrs. 
O’Neil, and was charmed with her. 
She is lately returned from Portugal 
in perfect health. 

I am delighted to find that Lord 
Charlemont is so well. His family 
expect him home next month. If he 
be still in Bath, might I presume to 
impose on your Lordship the trouble 
of making my respects acceptable to 
him. 

I was (sic) again to visit Delville, 
and discovered treasures in it which 
escaped your Lordship’s notice. In one 
of the recesses in the garden I found 
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the original portraits of Mrs. Barber, 
Mrs. Sikins, and Mrs. Grierson. If I 
were not about to leave the kingdom, 
I would certainly get them copied. 
But I am deeply engaged in making 
preparation for my intended tour. In 
the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks I hope to depart, and pursue 
the route which I mentioned in my 
former letter. I hope I need not in- 
form your Lordship that you would 
make me happy, by commanding my 
services. Might I presume to hope 
that your Lordship would honor me 
with a few recommendatory letters? 
I am now grieved that I did not take 
the liberty of begging of either you or 
Lord Charlemont to make me known 
to Sir Wm. Hamilton, while he was 
at Bath. Such an introduction would 
have been of infinite service to me at 
Naples. 

Perhaps I may be tempted, when at 
Naples, to Sicily. If my health per- 
mits, few objects of curiosity shall 
escape my notice, that do not lie very 
wide of my route. 

* * * * 

Believe me to be, My Lord, with 
great respect, your Lordship’s faith- 
ful, much obliged, and most obedient 
humble Servant, 

JosepH C. WALKER. 

Answered 24 Sept. 





(No. 2.) 


Francfort, 25th July, 1792. 

My Lorpv,—Had I known your 
Address in England, I would have 
done myself the honor, long ere this, 
to have written to your Lordship: 
but I could not learn it from my friend 
Mr. Caldwell (to whom 1 applied) nor 
could I conjecture where a letter might 
find you. This, I presume, will find 
you in Ireland. I think you proposed 
to return either in July or August. 

Availing myself of the letter with 
which your Lordship favoured me from 
Bath, I'went in quest of Mr. Byers, 
the day after my arrival in Rome, but 
was grieved to learn that he had de- 
parted not long before for Scotland. 
I am sure it will please your Lordship 
to hear, that Mr. Byers has realized a 
capital fortune, with which he has 
retired to his native country. His 
nephew (Mr. Moir) has succeeded him 
both as a banker and an antiquario ; 
for he, like Mr. Jenkins (the Pallet of 
Fielding) united both characters. His 
success having raised him enemies 
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amongst the Romans, satire seized 
upon him, and dragged him on the 
stage. In the Comedy of Il Calzolajo 
Inglese, he is introduced, in a very 
unamiable light, under the name of 
Roastbeef. This Comedy does not 
abound either in wit or humour, but 
it contains some severe truths with 
regard to the English. The author, 
in allusion to the extreme ignorance 
of some of our countrymen who make 
the grand tour, makes his hero (an 
English shoemaker, who assumes in 
Rome the title of an English lord) say, 
that ‘“‘the Amphitheatre will be a fine 
building, when finished.” 

I have much reason to regret that 
the shortness of my stay (only one day 
and a half) at Geneva, would not 
allow me to make an excursion to 
the rural retreat of your learned and 
ingenious friend M. Mallet. Soon 
after my arrival I communicated to 
him in a billet your complimentary 
message, and received in return the 
following polite letter :— 

“ J’ai un véritable regret de n’avoir pas 
été informé plutét qu’un ami du respect- 
able Evéque de Dromore étoit 4 Genéve. 
Je lui serois allé offrir avec empresse- 
ment mes services, et l’aurois prié de me 
recommander a son souvenir,: dont je 
serois toujours trés flatté. S'il étoit 
possible que Mons. Walker prolonge son 
séjour ici jusques a vendredi, je lui serois 
forte obligé de me faire Vhonneur de 
venir déjeuner avec moi 4 ma campagne 
demain, et de me procurer ainsi l’occasion 
de faire sa connoissance, et de m’entre- 
tenir de son digne ami. Si je ne puis 
esperer faveur, je lui demande au moins 
celle de lui presenter mes respects, et en 
méme tems les 2 volumes, que j’ai l’hon- 
neur de lui envoyer. C'est une nouvelle 
édition, trés augmentée et corrigée, de 
Youvrage quil a bien voulu traduire. 
Lrédition entiére est de 9 volumes; mais 
je n’ose prier M. Walker de se charger 


_ @un si grand embarras. M. le Dr. Perey 


voudra bien m’indiquer quelque voye de 
lui faire parvenir les 7 autres volumes, s’il 
les désire. Je les tiendrai a ses ‘ordres.” 

Unfortunately I did not receive this 
letter until the gates of Geneva were 
about to be closed; so that it was 
impossible to send for the remaining 
volumes, of which I should most 
cheerfully have undertaken the charge. 
But I left a letter for M. Mallet, point- 
ing out a method of sending them, 
and, at the same time, begged of a 
friend in Geneva to assist him in 
forwarding them to my address either 
in Paris or London. So that I do not 
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despair of having the honor to present 
your Lordship with the whole set on 
my arrival in Dublin. 

Italy has been so often described, 
that my pen can add nothing to your 
Lordship’s knowledge of that country. 
I will therefore only observe, that my 
time passed delightfully there. Ho- 
noured with the notice of some of the 
Roman nobility, I was admitted to the 
full enjoyment of the society of Rome. 
But from the conversation of the Ro- 
mans there is neither pleasure nor 
profit to be derived. They neither 
read nor think. Love and musick 
ingross all their time, and, of course, 
all their conversation turns upon those 
subjects. However, a man fond of 
the subjects of antiquities can never 
suffer from ennui at Rome. 

But in the house of Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton at Naples, I enjoyed a great deal 
of mental pleasure. Sir William pos- 
sesses a large fund of deep and elegant 
information, and Lady H. is a being 
of a superior order. I considered my- 
self as very fortunate at Naples, in 
witnessing an eruption of Vesuvius. 
The stream of lava which issued from 
the crater was, at least, two miles in 
extent; and appeared from the Mole 
of Naples, through the shades of night, 
a river of liquid fire. In defiance of 
all danger, I ascended to that part of 
the mountain called the Platform, and 
thrust my stick into the running lava. 
In my ascent I met the hermit of the 
mountain, and was invited by him to 
his cell. He spread his ‘‘ frugal fare’’ 
before me, and while I partook of it, 
related the adventures of his many- 
colored life. He had passed thirty- 
two years in travel, and during that 
time had visited all the principal cities 
of Europe, which he seemed to have 
viewed with the eye of a philosopher. 
You will naturally suppose, my Lord, 
that in the course of the relation of 
my venerable host, the charming tales 
of The Hermit of Warkeworth, and 
The Hermit of Goldsmith, often oc- 
curred to me. 

Having enjoyed the ceremonies of 
the holy-week at Rome, the Carnivals 
of Rome and Naples, and the Feast of 
the Ascension at Venice, and having 
bent before the high shrine of the 
Virgin at Loretto, | proceeded thro’ 
Milan to Turin, where I prepared for 
my Alpine tour, which I commenced 
at Yvery. As the Glaciers were not 
open, and as I was desirous of seeing 
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them, even at a distance, I determined 
to pass the Great Saint Bernard, a 
passage of great danger and fatigue. 
As this route is impassable for car- 
riages, I was obliged to perform it on 
mule-back ; often riding on the brinks 
of tremendous precipices, in paths too 
narrow to permit me to alight. 1 was 
surprized and delighted to find in the 
very region of snow, where the mer- 
cury stood at 21, a convent of Fran- 
ciscan Friars. By those hospitable 
fathers I was invited to a blazing 
hearth, and a table covered with cold 
meats, dried fruits, and generous wine. 
Having passed a delicious hour there, 
I began to descend, and in about three 
hours reached a romanticvalley, which, 
in the course of the following day, 
led me back to the Lake of Geneva. 
Passing along the borders of this lake 
I was captivated with the romantic 
charms of Vevay (the retreat of Lud- 
low), and resolved to pass two or 
three weeks there ; and, perhaps, there 
are few weeks in my life on which I 
shall reflect with more pleasure than 
on those which passed at Vevay. 
Here, amidst a beauteous landskip, 
and among a people of easy and ele- 
legant manners, I enjoyed the varied 
pleasures of retirement and society. 
I found the ladies of Vevay possessed 
of more elegant and general informa- 
tion than almost any other ladies with 
whom I have conversed ; they are not 
only acquainted with the best French 
authors, but have read all the best 
productions of Italy and England; 
nay, they often discussed with me 
points of English history, and adorn- 
ed their conversation with quotations 
from the Spectator. But this exten- 
sive information is not peculiar to the 
ladies of Vevay: the Swiss ladies, in 
general, are equally well informed ; 
they are, besides, attentive to their 
domestic duties, neat and plain in 
their dress, and extremely rigid in 
their moral conduct. This character, 
however, will not always hold with 
regard to the Roman Catholick Can- 
tons. There the women read less, 
devote more time to the toilet, and 
cast an amorous glance on every man 
they meet. Such are the unhappy 
effects of that too-indulgent religion 
throughout the whole continent. I 
speak from attentive observation. 
When [ left Vevay, 1 wandered along 
the borders of the Lake to Lausanne 
and Genoa. At Lausanne | visited 
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the house of Gibbon. It is large and 
finely situated, and commands a con- 
siderable extent of the Lake—the bar- 
ren mountains of Savoy, and the 
gloomy rocks of Meillerie. From 
Geneva you will naturally suppose 
I made an excursion to Ferney. Ex- 
cept the chambre-a-coucher of Voltaire, 
the whole house has suffered an altera- 
tion: that remains in the state in 
which he left it, with the addition of 
an urn containing his heart. On this 
urn is inscribed, ‘‘ Son esprit est par- 
tout, son ceur est ici.”? But I have 
hardly left myself room to add that I 
have the honour to be, your Lordship’s 
faithful, much obliged, and most obe- 
dient, humble servant, J.C. WALKER. 





(No. 3.) 
Castle of Aclair, 6 Jan. 1793. 

My Lorpv,—Presuming that some 
authentic information concerning the 
Defenders may be acceptable to your 
Lordship, I sit down in order to ac- 
quaint you with their late proceedings 
in this neighbourhood. 

A few nights since, about nine 0’ 
clock, twenty fellows, armed with 
guns and half drunk, entered this 
Castle, and demanded the fire-arms of 
Mr. Blacker, the proprietor. No re- 
sistance was made, but some reluc- 
tance to comply with the demand was 
shewn by Mr. Blacker and three gen- 
tlemen, who were on a visit to him. 
Immediately the Defenders cock’d and 
presented their fire-arms, threatening 
instant death, and Mr. Blacker, you 
may suppose, no longer hesitated to 
deliver up his guns. One gun, how- 
ever, they returned, saying, they would 
not take that, as they knew his heart 
was in it. Before they retired, they 
begged something to drink, and whis- 
key and ale being produced, they de- 
sired the gentlemen to drink first, 
“then we shall be sure (said they), 
that there is no poison in it.” They 
conducted themselves pretty much in 
the same manner at Mr. Owen’s and 
Mr. Hamlin’s, two families who have 
since fled. But they refused to take 
the gun of Mr. Fairtlough, curate of 
this parish, saying, that they would 
have nothing to do with the Church; 
however they took the guns both of 
the rev. Mr. Little and the rev. Mr. 
Gibson, and even visited the latter 
twice. When Mr. Fairtlough offered 
them hig gun, they said, ‘‘we must 
take it, because our oath obliges us 
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to do so, but here it is for you again,” 
assigning the reason given above for 
returning it. Mr. A. M’Clintock, 
being prepared for their coming, re- 
fused them admission, and returned 
their fire. One, it is believed, was 
killed, and several wounded. Altho’ 
no resistance was intended at Mr. 
Sherrard’s (an agent of the Primate), 
the windows of the house were shat- 
tered, because they were not immedi- 
ately admitted. After ransacking the 
house, they attempted one of the 
maids. The ruffian from whose arms 
she escaped, struck at her with an 
hanger, which was broke to pieces on 
the bannister. She showed me the 
mark. 

I presume your Lordship is not un- 
acquainted with the engagement at 
Carricknacross ; but as the newspa- 
pers do not always adhere to truth, I 
shall relate such particulars as have 
come to my knowledge. On this oc- 
casion the Defenders did not, as 
usual, wait for the mantle of night 
to cover them : a body of not less than 
600 entered the town early in the 
evening, headed by two men, well- 
mounted and arm’d with pistols and 
carbines. As they entered, they de- 
manded Mr. Steel, an active magi- 
strate of that town; but Mr. Steel, 
taught to expect them, had marched 
out of the town with twelve soldiers 
to a neighbouring bridge, which he 
presumed they would have passed. 
A corporal’s guard of six men, that 
remained in the town, immediately 
turned out. This guard was soon 
after joined by Mr. Steel’s party, and 
a brisk fire on both sides commenced ; 
but the Defenders were soon discom- 
fitted. Their flight was as precipitate 
as their defiance had been bold. Two 
of their body were actually killed, seve- 
ral were wounded, and ten made pri- 
soners: happily, not even one of the 
soldiers was wounded. Two slugs 
passed thro’ the hat of Mr. Steel, but 
did him no other injury. This was 
the last large body of them that ap- 
peared. On Christmas-eve~ several 
hundred of them were assembled on 
the road between Drogheda and Dun- 
leer, huzzaing and galling for the 
army, which was expected that night 
from Dublin. 

The Speaker * is taking a very active 
part in quelling those rioters. He 
passes almost all his nights in tides 


* Rt. Hon. John Posen late Aphr ¢ Oriel. 
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about the country, attended by a troop 
of horse, The other night he was 
fired at by a fellow from a ditch, but 
happily escaped. He has converted 
his house at Collen into a barrack for 
the officers on duty there, and has an 
open table for them at the Temple. 
A few days since he called a meeting 
of the principal landholders of the 
County at Dunleer, but he could only 
prevail on a few of them to sign the 
Resolutions which he drew up. The 
Roman Catholics desired a little time 
to consider them. They have since 
had a meeting for that purpose; but 
their resolutions have not transpired. 
It is, therefore, concluded, that the 
Defenders are not without friends of 
property. When the Defenders are 
asked what it is they are seeking, they 
answer, that they think each family 
ought to have, at least, ten acres for 
its support. They say something too 
about the Articles of Limerick, yet do 
not seem perfectly acquainted with 
them. 

At such atime, nothing but business, 
your Lordship will naturally suppose, 
could have led me into this part of 
the country. On Wednesday it is my 
intention to return to Dublin, where I 
should be happy to find a letter from 
your Lordship, acquainting me with 
the perfect recovery of Mrs. Percy. 
I have the honor to be, my Lord, with 
great respect, your Lordship’s faith- 
ful, much obliged, and most obedient, 
humble servant, J.C. WALKER. 
Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of 

Dromore, Northumberland House, 

London. 

Answered 26 Jan. 





(No. 4.) 
St. Valeri, Bruy, March 14, 1798. 

My Lorp,—It is a little unfortunate 
that my exertions to promote your 
Lordship’s enquiries should not be 
seen in their true light, or even in- 
dulgently read. 

In one of your Lordship’s former 
letters, you seem to doubt whether 
Lord Surrey or the fair Geraldine be 
mentioned by Hollinshed. Happen- 
ing to have the book by me, I went 
patiently thro’ every page of the Irish 
part, and reported what I found, pre- 
suming, at the same time, to offer such 
conjectures as occurred to me. Yet 
this your Lordship is pleased to call 
“banter and badinage.” -Excuse me 
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when [ say that zeal and ignorance 
would have been better epithets; for 
my report was an effusion of one cer- 
tainly—perhaps of both, 

I have ventured to predict that some 
future historian of the house of Me- 
dici will dispel the clouds which now 
hang over the fair Geraldine. Perhaps 
it will yet be found that this is not a 
** fancy built on nothing firm.”” That 
the fair Geraldine was the daughter 
of an Irish earl, Lord Surrey declares ; 
that that earl was a Fitzgerald, is be- 
lieved ; and that the lady in question 
resided some time in Florence is not 
denied, But the lady has not yet 
been identified. ‘‘ The question is,” 
says Lord Orford, ‘‘ whether the Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald or her sister, 
Lady Cicely, was the fair Geraldine ; 
I should think the former.” His rea- 
sons for thinking so are ingenious, 
but his proofs are only presumptive. 
When the true Florimel was placed 
by the false, the latter vanished into 
nothing. Perhaps a Geraldine may 
yet be found in that part of the pri- 
vate history of the house of Medici 
which still remains unfolded ; at whose 
appearance the lady, whom we have 
been so long admiring, may melt into 
air.* Many circumstances, not less 
extraordinary, have been discovered 
in the Recordi of old Cosmo, which 
Mr. Roscoe dragged into light from 
the obscurity of the Laurentian library. 
But I have done with the subject: nor 
shall I resume that of Verso sciolto. 
I thought, and still think, that Lord 
Surrey did not borrow from Trissino 
the fabric of verse into which he trans- 
lated Virgil; and what I thought I 
took the liberty of communicating to 
your Lordship. 

The author of the Orange is not 
known; nor is it likely that he will 
avow himself, lest he should be called 
out by some of the persons with whose 
characters he makes so free. There is 
so much inflammable matter in the 
composition of an Irishman, that he 
is apt to take fire at the slightest attack 
on his character. 

Mr. O’Conor’s papers have disclosed 
secrets that may probably save the 
kingdom from the demon of demo- 
cracy. My brother informs me his 
troop attended five coaches full of 





* See the Memoir prefixed to the 
Aldine edition of Lord Surrey’s Poems, 
12mo. 1831. pp. xx. xxi. 
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prisoners to the Custom House on 
Monday. As yet I have not heard all 
the names of the conspirators. Dr. 
M’Nevin, Oliver Bond, Mr. Jack- 
son, Mr. Pryme, Mr. Douling, Mr. 
Sweetman, are amongst the prin- 
cipal. The pursuit is now very hot 
after Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who is 
supposed to be concealed in this part 
of the country. Poor Lady Emily 
was searched, and some important 
papers found in her possession; and 
it is said, that the whole plan of the 
intended attack on Dublin was found 
in the hand-writing of Lord Edward ; 
however this, and some of the other 
circumstances which I have related, 
may not be true, for the reports which 
now fly about the kingdom are per- 
petually jarring. It is said, a bill of 
attainder is immediately to be brought 
into Parliament. What dreadful times! 
There is now a system of assassination 
in this kingdom. No man’s life, how- 
ever guarded his conduct, can be va- 
lued at twelve hours’ purchace. All the 
horrors of the secret tribunal are re- 
vived. I have the honor to remain, 
your Lordship’s obedient humble ser- 
vant, J.C. WaLkEr. 


Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Dromore, S. Isted’s, Esq., 
near Northampton. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, June 10. 

THE following particulars are ex- 
tracted from a tract privately printed 
at Paris 1832, entitled, ‘‘ 4 brief his- 
torical Sketch of the Valley of Cha- 
mouni, commencing with the foundation 
of the Priory in 1090; drawn up from 
Original Documents. By Markham 
Sherwill, author of ‘ Letters giving an 
Account of an Ascension to the summit 
of Mont Blanc, in 1825 ;’” and are 
communicated to you with the author’s 
permission. 

The principal object the author had 
in view was “to correct the error 
stated by the Itineraries respecting the 
discovery of the valley, and of the 
communication of its earliest inhabi- 
tants with their neighbours.” 

The first original deed given by Mr. 
Sherwill is the charter for the founda- 
tion of the Priory. 


“¢ In nomine Sancte et Individue Tri- 
nitatis, Ego Aymo, Comes Gebennensis, 
et filius meus Giroldus, damus et conce- 
dimus Domino Deo Salvatori nostro, et 
Sancto Michaéli Archangelo de Clusa, 
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omnem Campum Munitum, cum appen- 
ditiis suis, ex aqua que vocatur Dionsa, 
et rupe que vocatur alba, usque ad Bal- 
mas, sicut ex’integro ad comitatum meum 
pertinere videtur; id est, terras, sylvas, 
alpes, venationes, omnia placita et Banna; 
et monachi Deo et Archangelo servientes 
hoc totum habeant, et teneant, sine con- 
tradictione alicujus hominis, et nihil nobis 
nisi eleémosinas et orationes pro animabus 
nostris et parentum nostrorum retinentes.” 

“Ego Andreas, Comitis Capellanus, 
hanc cartam precepto ipsius Comitis scrip- 
si et tradidi, feria 7* Luna 27. Papa Ur- 
bano regnante.” 


At the foot of the deed is the seal of 
the Count Aymon, in white wax ; and 
although the act is without date, we 
know that, by the mentic~ of Pope 
Urban, it must be from 1088 11099. 

The River Dioza, written Dionsa in 
the Latin deed, takes its source near 
the foot of the Buet, and gives its 
name to that remote valley which is 
seen from the summit of the Breven. 
The mountain called the Balm, or 
Col de Balm, shuts in the valley of 
Chamouni on the north-east ; thus the 
jurisdiction of the valley extends on one 
line about seven leagues and a half, 
but its breadth is considerably less, 
about three leagues, including the 
mountain sides and slopes. 

The two words “‘ campus munitus,”’ 
in the Latin deed, may be considered 
the origin of the word Chamouni,—or, 
in the patois of the country, champ 
muni. The Latin words are descriptive 
of this almost impregnable country. 

The second document noticed by 
Mr. Sherwill, bears date 1292, and 
contains a new code of laws relative 
to the interior of the Priory. 

The next document is dated Jan. 20, 
1330, and contains the laws of the 
Valley of Chamouni, issued by the 
Prior, rendered necessary by the con- 
tinual influx of settlers, and regula- 
tions about the taxes to be paid to the 
monastery. : . 

Mr. Sherwill then enumerates the 
various visits of Bishops of Geneva to 
this eastern corner of the diocese, be- 
ginning with Bartolomeus in 1443. He 
was accompanied by the abbat, his two 
clerical attendants, and some servants, 
all performing the journey on foot. 

In 1520 an entire new code of laws 
was formed both for the Priory and the 
settlers. 

In 1530, Philippe de Savoy, Duc de 
Nemours, granted to the inhabitants a 
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free fair, and three years after a public 
market, every Thursday, which is still 
in use. 

In 1567 a bridge was built at the 
joint expense of the Abbot of Sallenche 
and the Prior of Chamouni; ‘‘ wide 
enough for all comers ‘and goers on 
foot and on horseback, and for beasts 
laden with merchandize.”’ 

On the 30th July 1606, the learned 
and well-known divine S. Francois de 
Sales, Bishop of Geneva, arrived at 
Chamouni. He was accompanied by 
only two persons, being possessed of 
no love of show. He came to Cha- 
mouni on foot, and took up his resi- 
dence in a cottage which exists to this 
day. Owing to the rugged paths and 
rocks his hands and feet were in a la- 
cerated state, and bleeding. He re- 
mained many days, visiting the Priory, 
the poor and sick. He officiated in 
the church, gave his benediction to 
every class, and distributedalms. On 
his departure he was accompanied by 
a crowd of persons, all eager to testify 
their high respect; at the moment of 
separation he delivered a short sermon 
on the highway. 

Other visits of the Bishops of Ge- 
neva are also recorded, and other cir- 
cumstances detailed in this tract, to 
prove that the valley of Chamouni 
was known, and had communication 
with the neighbouring towns, during 
650 years previous to the visit of Mr. 
Pocock and Mr. Wyndham in 1741. 
Certain, however, it is, that the valley 
would have remained comparatively 
very little known to the curious tra- 
veller, had not the indefatigable and 
manly perseverance of these distin- 
guished travellers urged them to ex- 
amine its hidden beauties. 

The number of inhabitants in the 
parish of Chamouni is 1800 souls. 
The peasants are owners of the soil. 
They are frugal, industrious, moral, 
and contented ; happy and affectionate 
in their domestic relations, and obe- 
dient to the laws. Though poor, crime 
is unknown. The women are ex- 
tremely laborious, and sincerely at- 
tached to their religion. Seated round 
a lamp suspended from the ceiling, 
they are busily employed in spin- 
ning and knitting stockings for their 
husbands, fathers, and sweethearts. 
Emigration is not now in fashion. 
The men are employed in the service 
of the summer tourists. There is 
scarcely a man, woman, or child, that 
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does not know how to read and write, 
instructed chiefly by two amiable 
Sceurs de la Charité, who reside at 
Chamouni. Forty of the oldest and 
most experienced men of the valley 
are appointed guides by the Sardinian 
government, and, under the direction 
of the chief guide, go in turn with 
tourists; many of them are agreeable 
well-informed men, able to render a 
walk over the most dreary mountain 
entertaining and instructive. The 
price of each course paid to the guide 
is six francs. Yours, &c. J. B.N. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 25. 

THERE are few of our churches 
and chapels, however obscure and un- 
inviting their situation, but are-con- 
nected by some particular link with 
the great chain of English history, 
either in reference to her conquests, 
internal commotions, or civil and 
liberal arts. The burial-ground of 
Thursfield, alias Newchapel, in the 
parish of Wolstanton, in the County 
of Staffordshire, contains the mortal 
remains of James Brindley, the great 
self-instructed canal engineer, under 
a tablet monument, having the follow- 
ing simple inscription : 

“In memory of James Brindley, of 
Turnhurst, engineer, who was interred 
here, September 30, 1772, aged 56.” 


This chapel is situate on a bleak 
eminence, forming part of the rising 
ground which terminates in the sum- 
mit of the picturesque mountain or 
hill called Mowcop, or Molecop, syno- 
nymous as, I think, with great hill or 
topmost hill in the ancient British 
language. 

The living is a perpetual curacy, in 
the joint presentation of three fami- 
lies, whose present representatives are 
Ralph Sneyd, esq. of Keel; the Rev. 
Offley Crewe, of Mucclestone, as a 
trustee of Sarah Swinnerton, widow; 
and Charles Heaton, of Endon, gen- 
tleman, as acting executor of Thomas 
Rowley, surviving trustee under the 
will of Judith and Mary Alsager. The 
Reverend William Carter is the pre- 
sent incumbent. The endowment con- 
sists of about forty acres of land, 
called the Bank Farm, in the parish of 
Norton-in-the-Moors, thirty shillings 
a year benefaction, a royal bounty, 
the amount of which I do not know, 
and a part of the surplice fees, the re- 
mainder of which go to the vicar of 
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the mother church of Wolstanton. 
The total annual income realized by 
the incumbent (on an average of the 
last three years) is about 831. 

The Chapel is a very plain structure 
of brick, built in the year 1767, and 
lately re-roofed with blue tiles, from 
the noted manufacture at Tunstall, a 
town about two miles off (now form- 
ing part of the new borough of Stoke- 
upon-Trent). There is a large porch 
at the west end, in which are the ves- 
try-room and gallery staircase, sur- 
mounted by a small cupola or bell- 
tower, containing one bell. On the 
upper string-course or cornice of this 
belfry is engraven, ‘‘ John Lawton, 
Incumbent. William Carter, Curate, 
1827. John Henry Clive, George 
Goodwin, Wardens.” The date being 
the year in which the cupola was 
built, and the roof was fresh covered. 

Previously to the erection of the 
present Chapel there was one of stone 
on the same site, which was also call- 
ed the New Chapel; perhaps built in 
the place of the old Chapel mentioned 
in the “‘ Taxatio Ecclesiastica,”” made 
in the year 1288. ‘‘ Eccl’ia de Wol- 
stanton cu’ capell’ 26]. 13s. 4d. 21. 
13s. 4d,” which Chapel may be pre- 
sumed to have been here, as there is 
no other in the parish, 

There is a double row of pews on 
each side the centre aile, and a small 
west gallery. Against the walls are 
two Tables, recording benefactions by 
Doctor Hulme in 1728; John Cart- 
litch, Citizen and Goldsmith of Lon- 
don, a native of Tunstall; Joseph 
Bourne of Chell, Gentleman ; Mr. Ed- 
ward Unwin, late of Harding’s Wood ; 
Mrs. Adderley, late of Blake Hall; 
Mr. William Baddeley, late of Tun- 
stall ; and in 1733 William Abnet, late 
of Audley, Gentleman. 

Against the south wall is an elegant 
monument of white marble, containing 
an inscription relating the untimely 
death of John Williamson, who was 
drowned whilst bathing in the year 
1810. There is also within the com- 
munion rails another handsome mural 
monument, to the memory of the Rev. 
Robert Littler, who died in 1832, 
father-in-law of the present incum- 
bent. S. X. 


Mr. Ursan, Polwhele House. 
YOU will permit me to observe, 
that Iam much pleased with an arti- 
cle im your late Obituary relative to 
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Mr. Drew. To his character, as a 
powerful writer and a Christian, we 
look up with pleasure and admiration. 
Considering his authorship, I scarcely 
need remind your readers of his meta- 
physical and theological works ; justly 
as they are characterised by his bio- 
graphers. But his History of Corn- 
wall, I conceive, is under-rated, in be- 
ing denominated a compilation. It 
contains original information to a great 
extent, interspersed with fine moral 
and religious reflections. And it is 
much more correct than any provincial 
work I ever read; so that posterity, I 
think, will place it (undervalued as it 
may be at this moment) above any 
History of Cornwall yet extant,—lI 
am sure, far above my humble efforts, 
merely historical outlines or sketches. 

In most of our provincial writers, 
as they recur to authorities, I have 
detected references to MSS. te which 
they never had access,—acquainted 
with the existence of such documents 
through the medium of others, to 
whom they are indebted for all they 
know, but whom they pass unnoticed. 
From the disingenuousness of those 
second-hand gentlemen, Mr. Drew’s 
honest heart would have revolted.* 

Of his religiousness we cannot speak 
too highly. I have seen his Christian 
spirit brought to the test. Where we 
might have expected resentment, we 
have experienced forgiveness :—‘‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are 
Christ’s disciples!” And, finally, 
“‘when called to his eternal reward, 
of which (said one of his friends) he 
had a joyful prospect the day before 
his death,’’ he thus expressed himself: 
“‘To-morrow I shall join the happy 
company above.” 

I possess several excellent letters of 
Mr. Drew, which I will communicate 
to you for insertion in a subsequent 
Magazine. R. P. 


nag Neer Life of Samuel Drew, A.M. 
with selections from his Correspondence 
and unpublished papers, is announced for 
publication in an octavo volume, by his 
son Mr. J. H. Drew, of St. Austell. 
Eorr.] 





* We do not question Mr. Drew’s 
great talents as an author, far less his vir- 
tues as a man and a Christian; but this 
we said, and must take leave to repeat, 
that his History of Cornwall is, in the 
main, a rifacciamento of that by Mr. Ly- 
sons in the Magna Britannia.—Epbt.} 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_— 


The History and Antiquities of Scar- 
borough. By Thomas Hinderwell. 
3d edition enlarged. With a brief 
Memoir of the Author. 8vo. pp. 
387. 

THE whole line of coast from the 
mouth of the Humber to Whitby 
abounded in maritime positions, which 
could not be neglected by the Romans. 
They, it is remarked, 


‘‘in addition to the maritime garrisons 
and military roads, formed camps in the 
most convenient situations, to prevent 
the enemy penetrating into the interior 
country. The lofty promontory at Scar- 
borough, on which the ruins of the castle 
now stand, the elevated hill of Weapon- 
ness (Mount Olmeir), and that of Sea- 
mer moor, at a little distance, must have 
opposed a strong natural barrier to any 
hostile invasions from the sea, and must 
have been formidable stations when occu- 
pied by the Roman troops. The country 


to the west, also has presented a grand - 


line of defence.” 

But on this subject we shall have an 
opportunity of making some further 
observations in noticing an essay in 
the volume of Archzologia recently 
published. 

The inscribed stone discovered in 
1774 at Ravenhill-hall, on the sea- 
coast north of Scarborough, affords 
matter of ingenious investigation for 
the antiquary, because it seems to 
point at the occupation of Britain by 
the Romans a century after the received 
period of their departure. The inscrip- 
was as follows : 

IVSTINIANVSPP 

VINDIGANVS 

MASIBERIVPR 

MCASTRVMFEQIT 

aa 

which has been deciphered by Mr. 
Charlton, in his History of Whitby, 
“‘ Justinianus Pater Patriz Vinde- 
licianus Africanus Sarmaticus Bri- 
tannicus Imperator excellentissimus 
Romanorum quater Pretor maritimum 
castrum effecit ad navigantium opus.” 
He considers this tablet to have been 
the foundation stone of a fort or castle, 
built during the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian for the protection of the 
Yorkshire coast, which might also 
probably be intended as a pharos to 
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direct ships to steer a proper course 
for Flamborough head or Whitby 
harbour. The structure appears by 
existing foundations, to have occupied 
a square, each side measuring thirty 
yards. To the probability of such a 
building having occupied the spot we 
see no objection, but to the interpreta- 
tion of the inscription as detailed, much 
difficulty exists. The points denoting 
abbreviation in this record, as tran- 
scribed, are totally wanting. pp, at 
the end of the first line, may stand 
for prepositus, and pr, at that of the 
third, for primipilus, and the inscrip- 
tion may merely record the erection 
of some building by two Roman of- 
ficers; the translation of aa into “ad 
navigantium opus” is quite unaccount- 
able. 

The Saxons, on obtaining footing in 
Britain, readily occupied those stations 
which the Romans had founded, when 
they saw how obviously well-chosen 
they were for maritime or other pur- 
poses. Scearburg, the most ancient 
appellation extant of Scarborough, is 
of Saxon origin. ‘ Scear,’ a rock, and 
‘burg,’ a fortified place; and hence it 
appears to be a Saxon town on a 
Roman foundation. 

The incursions of the Danes, the 
wars with the princes of Northumber- 
land, the ravages of William the Con- 
queror in the north, seem to have 
blotted Scarborough for a time from 
the map; ‘‘no mention of it appears 
in Domesday Book” (p. 29). Yet it 
certainly existed before the Norman 
Conquest ; for 


“ Tosti, Count of Northumberland, and 
brother to Harold, King of England, had 
by his cruelty excited an insurrection of 
the Northumbrians; on which account 
he was justly dispossessed by his brother. 
In revenge for this disgrace, Tosti en- 
gaged the assistance of Haralld Hadrada, 
or Harfagar, King of Norway, who, em- 
barking with his family and a multitude 
of warriors, sailed across the British 
Ocean, and landed at Shetland. Tosti 
joined him, and they sailed onward to 
Scarborough, which they plundered and 
burnt in the year. 1066.” 


Snorro, a Norwegian writer of the 
thirteenth century, details this event, 
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and supplies at the same time a curious 
evidence of the combustible materials of 
which the town was at that time con- 
structed, the houses probably being no- 
thing but a range of wooden huts built 
under the castle cliff. ‘‘ Afterwards,” 
says he, ‘‘ Haralld Hadrada, being 
driven to Scardaburg (ad Scarda- 
burgum), landed and gave battle to 
the inhabitants; here ascending a 
steep hill commanding the town, he 
caused an immense pile of wood to 
be raised, and set fire to; then, while 
the flames were widely spreading, 
large burning firebrands were thrown 
down upon the town, until one house 
catching fire from another, the whole 
city was subdued. The invaders hav- 
ing slain great numbers, plundered 
every article capable of removal, and 
the only terms on which the lives of 
the conquered could be spared, was 
to surrender themselves and families 
unconditionally to the King, who 
subjected the whole province to his 
authority.” 

The admirable maritime situation 
of the place, however, rescued it even- 
tually from a ruined oblivion. In 
1136 William, Earl of Albemarle, 
founded the castle. In 1181 Henry 
II. granted the place a charter of 
incorporation. Henry III. in 1252 
granted a patent for making a new 
port at Scardeburg; and in the In- 
speximus charter of Edward, A. D. 
1356, repeated mention of the new 
town is made in contradistinction to 
the old. Many religious houses of 
great antiquity were founded in the 
place, which are fully described in 
the progress of the work. Among 
these we notice a Cistercian abbey, 
Convents of Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Carmelite Friars. The hospital 
of St. Thomas, still existing under the 
direction of the bailiffs and chamber- 
lains, for the aged and infirm, this 
was originally founded by Hugh de 
Bulmere, temp. Hen. II. Another 
almshouse of the same description, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, stood up- 
on the cliff, thence called St. Nicholas 
Cliff (see p. 151). 

« There were several of these hospitals 
in England appointed for the lazars, who 
bound themselves by a vow to poverty, 
subjection, and tocharity. Many of them 
had particular rules of their own, besides 
those of St. Augustine, and were de- 
pendent on the bishop of the place where 
they resided. Their usual dress was a 
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gown, with a scapulary under it, and a 
cloak of a brown colour, upon which was 
fixed a brass cross.” 

In the notices of Tavistock and its 
Abbey, communicated to our Miscel- 
lany, will be found some further par- 
ticulars of similar establishments, un- 
der the head of the Lazar House, or 
Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Theobald. (vol. C. i. p. 489.) 

A very minute and interesting ac- 
count is given of the fine old Norman 
castle of Scarborough— 

“ The battles, sieges, fortunes,” 
which it has encountered. 

It was vigorously defended for the 
King against the rebellious Parliament 
by Sir Hugh Chomley, the governor. 
He held out against the enemy for 
upwards of twelve months. Sir John 
Meldrum, the general of the besieging 
forces, died of a mortal wound, re- 
ceived in an unsuccessful attempt to 
carry the place by assault; and so 
important did the Parliament esteem 
the possession of the fortress, that they 
immediately sent Sir Matthew Bayn- 
ton with a strong reinforcement to 
succeed him. 


“ The fortifications ruined by incessant 
battering, the military stores almost ex- 
hausted, the provisions diminished, and 
the garrison weakened by fatigue, and 
the rage of an inveterate scurvy.” 

Sir Hugh Chomley surrendered on 
the 22d July, 1645, on terms which 
admitted the officers and men of the 
garrison to go abroad, or retire whither 
they pleased, unmolested ; privileges 
which sufficiently attest the strength 
of the post and the courage of its de- 
fenders (see p. 92). 

The natural history of the place is 
well illustrated under its botanical, 
ornithological, ichthyological, and geo- 
logical heads; and several neatly en- 
graved maps and views accompany the 
volume. We have seldom seen a to- 
pographical work of this’ size and 
character more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 


ep 
The Spital Pulpit. A Sermon preached 
at Christ Church, in Newgate-street, 
on Easter Tuesday, April 9, 1833, 
by the Rev. John Russell, D.D. 
12mo. : 


THE Christian preacher and the 


antiquary are often necessarily com- 
bined, The march of Christianity, its 
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corruptions, its renovation to its pris- 
tine purity, may constantly be traced 
by the collateral evidence of ancient 
monuments, ceremonies, and insti- 
tutions. 

Long before the five Hospitals of 
London were founded (Christ’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, Bride- 
well, and Bethlem), 


“in the parish of St. Botolph without, 
Bishopsgate, stood a pulpit of wood, 
erected in the open air, within the church- 
yard of a priory dedicated to the Virgin 
fary. This Priory was named God’s 
House; but having chambers provided 
with 180 beds for the reception of tra- 
vellers, and occasionally sick persons, it 
was commonly called the Spital of St. 
Mary, or the Hospital, a word which in 
those days simply meant ‘house of re- 
ception.’ 

*¢ To administer spiritual consolation, 
reproof, and exhortation to the guests 
whom they received would necessarily be a 
main object with the prior and his assistant 
brethren; and the pulpit of the Spital 
would be so placed as to command the 
most convenient hearing from the nume- 
rous inmates of the House. But the 
celebrity of the Spital pulpit soon ex- 
tended beyond the precincts of the priory ; 
and especially on the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wotuentey in the Easter weeks, the 
Spital churchyard was annually thronged 
to hear three different preachers discourse 
upon the Resurrection, and seats were 
provided for the reception of the magi- 
strates and all the principal men of the 
city, who came in public procession, ac- 
companied by their families. On the 
preceding Friday the public had assem- 
bled round the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, to 
hear the Death and Crucifixion of our 
Lord discoursed upon at large. On the 
Easter day every individual had been ex- 
pected to attend his own parochial mini- 
ster, and commemorate with him the 
benefits which are derived to us from the 
body and blood of Jesus. But on these 
three days public expressions were to be 
made of holy joy; the mind was to be led 
to dwell with gratitude on the blessings 
certified to man by the resurrection of 
Jesus from the grave, and to ponder well 
the duties of belief and practice, which 
that resurrection imposed on his followers. 
A fifth sermon, it may be added, was 
attended in the same public manner at 
Paul’s Cross, on the following Sunday, 
when a fifth preacher recapitulated the 
arguments of the four former sermons.” 


p-. 3 

Such is Dr. Russell’s account of the 
Spital preaching before the Reforma- 
tion; and he proceeds to show that 
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the salutary nature of the custom 
preserved it through a change which, 
however beneficial to the cause of true 
religion, was attended with much sa- 
crilegious spoliation. 


“ The Priory and its lands had now,” 
says our author, “become other men’s 
property, and the Spital of Mary was no 
more. But the Spital pulpit still re- 
mained; and in the three holydays ob- 
served at Easter still sounded the praise 
of God and Christ, that had been raised 
from the dead, and the tribes came as of 
old in thronged procession to the cus- 
tomary churchyard. Joyous was the morn 
when the adopted children of Good King 
Edward, clad for the first time in their 
peculiar livery of blue, and with the 
angel’s announcement, ‘ He is _ risen,’ 
written on their hearts, and certifying 
the main object of the celebration of the 
day, commenced their march to the Spital 
churchyard from the Grey Friars monas- 
tery, newly appropriated to them as their 
residence. and joining the religious pomp, 
received severally from the hand of the 
chief magistrate, as they passed to his 
mansion, a cross-marked cake, intended 
to be commemorative of the Lord’s cru- 
cified body, given for them and for many. 
Heartfelt was the hymn which they sung 
around the Spital pulpit, and loud their 
Hosannas to him who was declared the 
Son of God, with power by resurrection 
from the dead—Hosanna in the highest.” 
p. ll. 

The Doctor then summarily and 
forcibly describes, by a quotation from 
a contemporary witness, the odious 
tyranny of the Puritan Reformers of 
Cromwell’s time, 

“ Who excluded the Lord’s Prayer out 
of their Liturgy, the Apostles’ Creed out 
of their Confession, and the Ten Com- 
mandments out of their rule of life. 
They are too good to say the Lord’s 
Prayer; better taught than to hear the 
Apostles’ Creed; better lived than to 
hear the Decalogue read at their service; 
for God can see no sin in them and 
man no honesty.” 

And what did those reformers? The 
Bishops they deprived, the ministers 
they prohibited or slew, for public 
service they substituted private fana- 
ticism, they abolished ceremonies and 
presumed to administer sacraments 
with unholy and unauthorized hands ; 
they murdered their King, and de- 
luged their native land with blood! 
Tantane religio potuit suadere malorum. 

Such were the effects of fanatical 
religion. May all speculators in liberal 
innovations look to this dark picture 
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as a warning record. Let all true 
lovers of their country and of rational 
liberty, merging every minor difference 
in a common cause, join in the sup- 
port of the Established Church, the 
Constitutional Estates of the Realm, 
which derive their stability and per- 
fection from their alliance with her. 
We need hardly here repeat the opi- 
nion (stated in our last Preface), that 
the Constitution of these realms is a 
rational Theocracy. Well its enemies 
know that, by sapping the ecclesias- 
tical admixture with the State the 
whole fabric would eventually fall a 
mournful ruin to the earth. When 
law and order shall be no longer ne- 
cessary in Church and State, then 
and then only may that ignis fatuus 
Liberalism become our guiding star. 
We indulge, however, in no nervous 
misgivings; whatever accession of 
power the middle classes may have 
recently gained, information and pro- 
perty are too widely diffused that it 
should be mischievously perverted ; 
self-interest, and a better principle, 
Christian duty, will always be a check 
and an antidote against the puison of 
those party writers who would 
“fright us with dangers, and 
perplex our brains 
Each day with some fantastic, giddy 
change.” 

Dr. Russel’s Spital Sermon is penned 
with elegance and intelligence; and 
will be a guide, as he intends, for 
future preachers, if haply they should 
ask, “What is this Spital Sermon 
which I am desired to preach ?” 


—o-— 

A Topographical and Historical Ac- 
count of the Parish of St. Mary-le- 
Bone. By Thomas Smith. 8vo. pp. 
330. 

THE contents of most of the volumes 
which treat of London are rather his- 
torical than topographical; that is to 
say, they consist of a great proportion 
of general annals (much of which more 
properly belongs to the public chroni- 
cles of the nation), and a very small 
proportion of particular descriptions. 
The suburban parishes have been ju- 
diciously illustrated in the ‘‘ Environs”’ 
of the Rev. Daniel Lysons ; and per- 
haps the best, outline, or skeleton, of 
the city parishes is Malcolm’s Lon- 
dinium Redivivum : but it may yet be 
long before we shall attain a History 
worthy of the great Metropolis—a work 
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of vast labour, and one unsuited to an 
age of abridgments and epitomes. In 
the mean time, we decidedly recom- 
mend the plan of proceeding by the 
publication of separate parishes; of 
which we have a valuable specimen in 
Parton’s History of St. Giles’s ; and a 
neat volume on Clerkenwell by Messrs. 
Storer. 

With respect to Mary-le-bone, it 
was forty years ago one of the rural 
villages described by Mr. . Lysons ; 
but, during that interval, nearly its 
whole surface, with the exception of 
the Regent’s Park, has been covered 
with streets, and it has now become a 
corporeal part of the giant capital. 
Finally, by the constitutional changes 
of 1832, it has given its name to a 
Parliamentary district or borough; of 
which Mary-le-bone parish constitutes 
the larger half, in point of population 
and wealth. This occasion has been 
thought appropriate, by the author of 
this work, for the production of his 
labours, the result of the observations 
of a life spent in the parish, and ofa 
recent personal survey; and inspired, 
as it would appear, by the flattering 
picture drawn by a Parliamentary ad- 
vocate of the Reform Bill (Mr. Macau- 
lay), who said, 


“He would take this imaginary fo- 
reigner to that great City north ot Ox- 
ford-street, a City equal in population to 
most Capitals, and in intelligence and 
wealth not inferior to any on the globe. 
He would take him to that almost in- 
terminable range of streets and squares ; 
he would point out to him the brilliancy 
of the shops; he would exhibit to him 
those palaces that encircle the Regent’s 
Park; he would inform him that the 
rental exceeded that of all Scotland at the 
time of the Union, and then he would in- 
form him, that all these were unrepresent- 
ed in the Great. Council of the Nation.” 


Upon the excellent groundwork of 
Lysons it has not been a difficult task 
to found a History of Mary-le-bone. 
There were two antient manors,—that 
of Tybourn, since called Marybone ; 
and that of Lilestone, which gave name 
to LissonGreen. From these the au- 
thor proceeds to the family history of 
the principal landowners, the Ben- 
tincks Dukes of Portland, the Port- 
mans, the Eyres, &c. Then to the 
old church, the five new churches, 
and the eight episcopal, and formerly 
all proprietary, chapels. Three of 
these, having passed with the rec- 
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tory into the hands of the Crown, 
have been lately dignified with the 
names of Saints—Oxford Chapel, now 
St. Peter’s, Portland Chapel, now St. 
Paul’s, and Welbeck Chapel, now St. 
James’s. With regard to the five new 
churches, it is to be observed that 
their architectural features are de- 
scribed in the words of our own in- 
telligent correspondent E. J. C., bor- 
rowed respectively from our second 
supplement for 1825, and magazines 
for July 1826, July 1827 (two), and 
April 1829. We confess that we do 
not feel pleased that the author should 
have been indebted to us for so large 
and so valuable a portion of his work, 
(amounting in all to fifteen pages of 
professed original description), and 
yet should have made no acknowledg- 
ment of the obligation. 

Mr. Lysons’s useful plan of giving 
the principal occurrences of distin- 
guished families, as recorded in the 
registers, as well as the sepulchral 
memorials, is properly continued ; but 
it should have been made available by 
the addition of an index. A long 
catalogue of names of deceased emi- 
nence or rank are derived from the 
memorials in the church-less cemete- 
ries on the south and north side of 
Paddington-street; in the former of 
which it is computed that more than 
80,000 persons have been interred ; 
aud thence the author proceeds to 
the chapel at St. John’s Wood, where 
about 40,000 persons have been bu- 
ried, and the walls of the chapel, 
notwithstanding the dues are exces- 
sively high, are covered with the 
works of the best sculptors. 

From these subjects Mr. Smith 
passes to the schools, hospitals, and 
other public charities; and to the 
places of amusement, present and 
past, as Marybone Gardens, Lord’s 
Cricket-ground, and the Truschessian 
gallery of paintings. Regarding the 
Gardens, he has brought forward some 
of the old newspaper reports and cash 
accounts ; which are curious from the 
change of manners, and contain the 
names of Handel and Arne, and several 
celebrated artistes in the days of our 
grandfathers. The annals of ‘‘Tybourn 
tree” are also interesting, and might 
have been enlarged, even without de- 
scending below the heroic order of 
criminals. The finding of the mur- 
dered body of Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey on Primrose Hill is also an epi- 
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sode in the History of Mary-le-bone ; 
and the Cato-street Conspiracy forms 
a grand historical event. The volume 
is concluded with a series of about 
forty biographical notices of distin- 
guished characters who have been resi- 
dent in the parish. And we are pleased 
to observe that, among the author’s 
personal sketches, he has inserted a 
short notice of an amiable and learned 
individual extensively known to, and 
yet remembered with gratitude by, the 
literati of his day, whose remains lie 
undistinguished from the common herd 
in the Cemetery on the North side of 
Paddington-street, and of whom no 
obituary has yet appeared in our pages. 
This sketch (we believe) is from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, and does 
equal credit to the good taste and li- 
berality of this eminent scholar and 
bibliographer, who has so long de- 
lighted the world with his varied and 
classical productions. 

“ T must not,” he says, “ quit the solemn 
boundaries of this cemetery without pay- 
ing ‘the passing tribute of a sigh’ to the 
memory of one whose ashes repose with- 
in it, but of whose name there is yet no 
visible record. It is of Mr. Thomas 
Turner, for thirty-four years principal 
corrector of the justly-celebrated Shak- 
speare Press, of whom I would now be 
understood to speak. The individual in 
question was not less distinguished for 
his amiable and obliging manners, than 
for his professional attainments. Mr. 
Turner was not the merely cold, mecha- 
nical corrector of typographical errors, but 
the suggester of valuable hints, and the 
furnisher of substantial information. To 
an extensive knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature, he added an intimate 
acquaintance with the Oriental languages ; 
his reading was various and solid; his 
taste accurate and refined ; and, in general 
attainments, for the successful execution 
of the important office consigned to his 
care, he was undoubtedly excelled by none: 
many testimonies of admiration for his 
talents exist from authors of his day, 
who attained no small celebrity by their 
works, and of whom many were deeply 
indebted to him for his editorial assist- 
ance; and it is no slight testimony to his 
reputation to add, that to Ais pen the late 
Mr. Gifford (the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review, and, perhaps, the shrewdest phi- 
lological critic this country ever produced), 
confessed himself indebted for many a 
happy emendation. 

Qui pregravat artes 
Infra se positas, extinctus amabitur idem,” 
Hor. 
Mr. Turner died May 19, 1827. 
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The volume is illustrated by an 
excellent map, by views of the five 
churches, and one of the ancient ma- 
nor-house, which was pulled down in 


1791. 
—&@-—- 


Authentic Letters from Canada. 
T. W. Magrath, Esq. 


THIS is one of those numerous little 
works to which the late emigrations 
to the Western World have given rise. 
It contains much practical information 
in a concise and convenient compass. 
The expenses of crossing the Atlantic, 
the choice of a settlement when the 
emigrant is arrived, the amount of 
capital that can be advantageously 
employed, the method of clearing and 
cultivating the forest land, building a 
dwelling, with many other topics of 
equal importance, are all discussed. 
There is a calm dispassionate tone 
pervading the book, which induces us 
to rely on the fidelity of the author’s 
statements: and we are led to con- 
clude that an advantageous location 
in Upper Canada, provided that the 
climate does not disagree with the 
constitution, would afford to those 
whom circumstances may induce to 
leave their ancient homes, a pleasant 
and profitable shelter from the storms 
and uncertainties that are afflicting 
the governments of Europe, and even 
breaking into the retreats of private 
and domestic happiness. With youth, 
health, and a hopeful buoyant spirit, 
and a moderate capital to spare, we 
see nothing in such an emigration that 
does not hold out all that reasonable 
prospect of happiness which man has 
a right to expect he will attain, when 
he pursues it with reasonable means. 


Ge 

Remarks on the United States of Ame- 

rica with regard to the Actual State 

of Europe. By Henry Duhring. 

THIS is a book of a different cha- 
racter from the preceding, consisting 
chiefly of speculations on political 
questions, or reflections on circum- 
stances connected with the history of 
the United States. It is divided into 
eight chapters, the first of which treats 
of a subject highly interesting not only 
to the inhabitants of America, but to 
Europe, viz. “‘ whether the North 
American Union will last.”” Wecan- 
not say that the author has either 


By 
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surprised us by his sagacity, or in- 
structed us by his information; but 
the subject itself would require all the 
matured experience of the statesman, 
and the prophetic powers of the phi- 
losopher, to enable us to judge of 
what may be hidden in the counsels 
of futurity. Mutual interest will un- 
doubtedly do much to cement, and to 
confirm the Union; but the vast, im- 
petuous, and increasing tide of immi- 
gration which is pouring over the 
Western States may in time, as new 
interests arise and new prospects open, 
loosen and dissever the ancient bonds 
of federation. Perhaps also, as the 
vast circumference of the growing em- 
pire expands into wider space, and 
over more distant regions, the frater- 
nal feeling, which acts not less power- 
fully than interest itself, may weaken 
or fade altogether; but manus de ta- 
buld—the subject is too abstruse and 
too difficult for us. The author passes 
on to other subjects, such as edu- 
cation, emigration, the rank which 
the female sex holds in America, &c., 
but we can acknowledge nothing either 
new or striking in his remarks, and 
he finishes his labours by a disserta- 
tion, the necessity of which does not 
seem very obvious, on the Golden 


Age. 
a 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. By E. 
Griffith. Part XXXV. Art. Part 1. 

THE present part of this scientific 
and accurate work includes the de- 
scription of the class Annelida, or red- 
blooded worms, being the first class 
of articulated animals, and of the 
Crustacea, which is the second; these 
will be followed by the Arachnida and 
by the Insects, which will complete 
the fourth. The class Avnelida is 
divided into three orders. 1. Tubicole, 
or those that inhabit hollow tubes. 
2. The Dorsibranchia; these generally 
live in mud and opze, or swim’ in the 
sea. 3. Abranchia; these have no 
gills, but respire by the surface of the 
skin, living in water and mud. Though 
this work is intended for learned and 
scientific readers, there are parts of it, 
as those on the common earthworm, 
which will be interesting to all. 


-Some curious observations are also 


made, not unworthy of the attention 
of the philologist, on the Greek and 
Latin names of worms. 
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The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology. 
Humming-birds. Vol. I. By Sir W. 
Jardine. 


THIS is a highly interesting, accu- 
rate, and beautiful little work. The 
little winged fairy-looking creatures 
which it describes are among the 
most enchanting portions of the ani- 
mal creation: little living topazes ; 
emeralds fluttering in the sunbeams ; 
fragments of the rainbow; as elegant 
in their tastes and gentle in their 
habits, as splendid in their feathery 
robes of azure and gold. ‘‘ Solomon 
in all his glory,”’ assuredly ‘‘ was not 
arrayed like one of these,” and with 
the exception perhaps of some of the 
gorgeous papilios from the Brazils, 
neither bird, beast, insect, nor even 
flower, can compare to them. 

Sir W. Jardine’s work commences 
with a brief but well-written life of 
the great naturalist, Linneus; it is 
then followed up with above thirty 
plates of some of the most beautiful, 
as well as the scarcest and most 
lately discovered specimens of the 
Trochili. It was formerly imagined 
that these beautiful little birds fed 
only on the honey which they drew 
with their long bills from the nectaries 
of various flowers; it appears, how- 
ever, that they live also on the smaller 
insects, which they eat with great 
avidity. Another circumstance also 
connected with them may be new to 
our readers ; that, while most of them, 
as is well known, are confined to the 
tropical regions, where they can roam 
among flowers almost their rivals in 
beauty, two varieties of them inhabit 
the provinces of North America, and 
are seen as far as the banks of the 
Elk river. They arrive in Pennsyl- 
vania about the 25th of April; we re- 
member one traveller who actually 
observed one flying in a snow-storm. 
This is the Trochilus Colubris, or the 
ruby-throated. This bird goes as far 
north as the 57th parallel; but, speak- 
ing of them generally, the sun, and a 
warm and genial sun, is essential to 
their lives. Their wings are pecu- 
liarly large and strong, to enable 
them to resist the tempests that occur 
in the climates which they inhabit, 
and to support them in their long un- 
wearied flight after their food; with 
regard to the extraordinary and me- 
tallic lustre of their plumage it does 
not appear to us that the observations 


of naturalists have agreed as to the 


cause. 


Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By C. W. 
Le Bas. (Theological Library.) 


THERE is no name connected with 
the History of the Reformation of our 
Church of such interest and import- 
ance as that of Cranmer: there is 
none of which the Protestant Church 
may be more justly proud; and con- 
sequently none which has been more 
insulted and misrepresented by its 
opponents. It is therefore of no little 
importance that all circumstances con- 
nected with the history of this great 
man should be accurately ascertained, 
and fully and fairly narrated ; that his 
opinions should be clearly examined, 
his motives searched into, his circum- 
stances considered, and all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of his situation 
represented in proper colours. 

The Archbishop has not wanted 
honest and diligent biographers: but 
the labours of all have been eclipsed 
by the “ faithfulness and accuracy 
which distinguishes Mr Todd’s bio- 
graphy, and the indefatigable patience 
and industry of the author.” 

Mr. Le Bas confesses that bis at- 
tempt has been to collect into a com- 
pendious narrative the substance of 
more voluminous compilations, and 
to present it to the British public in 
a manner which may enable them 
duly to estimate their obligations to 
the great Master-builder of the Pro- 
testant Church of England. Of this 
work only the first volume has ap- 
peared; and before the second passes 
the press, the author hopes to see a 
complete (the first) edition of the 
Archbishop’s works issue from the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford. 

We think that Mr. Le Bas has per- 
formed his task in a very praiseworthy 
manner: his narrative is full, without 
tediousness, and condensed without 
obscurity. With great admiration of 
Cranmer’s virtues, of his piety, his 
gentleness, his moderation, his Chris- 
tian prudence; with fervent admiration 
of the doctrines which it was the pur- 
pose of Cranmer’s life to advance, the 
biographer never exhibits any undue 
partiality, never betrays any tortuous 
and serpentine course of argument, 
never conceals any necessary fact, or 
distorts any acknowledged truth. His 
zeal is without bigotry, and his learn- 
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ing without pedantry. His vigilance 
too seldom slumbers; and he has dis- 
covered and pointed out some most 
disingenuous statements of Dr. Lingard 
in his late History of England. Cran- 
mer has often been accused by his ene- 
mies, and but faintly defended by his 
friends, of a timid and temporizing fa- 
cility, a want of that firmness, decision, 
and conscientious uprightness, which, 
secure of the integrity of its motives, 
leaves the final issue with confidence 
in the hands of God. We think that 
the more often and the more carefully 
the Life of Cranmer is read, the more 
will such injurious impressions become 
weaker or disappear. We are con- 
vinced that he was placed in a situ- 
ation of delicacy, of difficulty great 
beyond imagination ; such as nothing 
but the most watchful prudence, the 
most unwearied patience, and, above 
all, the most innocent, pure, and vir- 
tuous principles could ever have gone 
through. Every thing was against 
him; his enemies were strong and 
his friends weak. The King was a 
Papist in his heart; the nobles were 
Papists ; the clergy, the people, were 
all Papists. One wrong step, one rash 
measure, a demand too bold, or a con- 
cession too lavish, would have ruined 
all. He had no one to trust to but 
himself and his own honest heart; 
those who were with him were as 
dangerous as those against him. 
While he repelled Gardiner with one 
hand, he held back Latimer with the 
other. The manner indeed in which 
the King supported him is surprising ; 
faithless to all else, he was ever faith- 
ful and friendly to his esteemed Pre- 
late. He must have reverenced the 
integrity of Cranmer’s life, and im- 
plicitly confided in the unimpeachable 
purity of his motives and the sound- 
ness of his views. It is, as his bio- 
grapher observes, one redeeming spot 
(alas! how smail) in the remaining 
darkness of Henry’s character. ‘‘ He 
was not false to Cranmer,’’ the friends 
(if such there are of the King’s me- 
mory) have the power of saying. 
While he began his reign with the 
sacrifice of More, while he closed it 
with the murder of Surrey, and while 
the blood of Boleyn and of Howard 
rose like ensanguined clouds, blotting 
the noon of his polluted life, it still 
may be said, fo Cranmer he wus ever 
true; he looked on Cranmer with 
confidence during his life, and in his 
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dying moments he wrung the hand of 
him, whose love and counsel, had he 
attended to them, would have made 
that bed of death far different from 
what it was; and would have preserved 
his name from that execration which 
an indignant though impartial pos- 
terity seems unanimously to have 
poured upon it. Let those who, in 
happier days and under more settled 
establishments, blame the caution of 
Cranmer, thank God that they have 
not this good man’s trials to undergo ; 
and let them be thankful that they, 
without toil, are sharing in the great 
benefits which he wrought out for 
them by a life of patience and a death 
of piety. We cannot take our pen 
from the subject without adding that 
we consider Cranmer’s conduct, as re- 
gards the trial and condemnation of 
that poor, unfortunate, and, we believe, 
guiltless creature, Anne Boleyn, to have 
been everything that a firm attach- 
ment, wishing to attain its end through 
the greatest difficulties, conducted to- 
wards all parties with an unerring 
delicacy, could possibly evince. ‘The 
letter which he wrote for her to the 
king plainly shows his ardent wish to 
save her; yet his fear, lest he should 
irreparably injure her cause by ap- 
pearing to advocate it; in fact, he 
seems to tremble as he writes. Never 
was a letter written under circum- 
stances more dreadfully cruel and 
harassing than this: truly does he 
say, “1 am in such a perplexity, that 
my mind is clean amazed ;” he says, 
that ‘‘he thinks she should not be cul- 
pable.” This was a purely voluntary 
effusion of Cranmer’s tenderness and 
pity ; it was willingly and deliberately 
placing himself under the very talons 
of the enraged and ferocious husband, 
that he might rescue her whom he 
considered as perishing through the 
malice and evil machinations of her 
enemies. Let all who accuse Cranmer 
of selfish and time-serving ‘timidity 
think of this! 
—_@— 


The Field Book; or, Sports and Pas- 
times of the United Kingdom. Com- 
piled from the best Authorities, ancient 
and modern. By the Author of Wild 
Sports of the West. 8vo, pp. 616. 
SOME of the most popular books 

with our ancestors were the prototypes 

of the present volume; and there was 
many a country squire with whom 
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“The Gentleman’s Recreation,” or 
some kindred encyclopedia of nature’s 
riches and art’s devices, formed almost 
his whole stock of entertaining litera- 
ture, and his constant councillor in 
the art of killing his game and his 
time,—of doctoring his animals, or 
quacking himself. We find, however, 
from the preface to the present volume, 
that, like all other mundane affairs, 
the rural regimen has, since those days, 
suffered change. ‘‘ The mystic arcana 
of old professors have vanished before 
practical and scientific improvement, 
and the Sporting World has undergone 
a total revolution, and produced a new 
order of men and things!” Hence, 
in the author’s opinion, the necessity 
for his present work; which is a goodly 
tome, in a dictionary form, full of 
spirited woodcuts, and a very “‘ Boy’s 
Own Book” for the children of a 
larger growth. The best modern au- 
thorities furnish their quota through- 
out; White for the horses, Bewick 
for the birds, Brown for the dogs, 
Daniel for the fishes, Jesse and White 
of Selborne for the natural history, 
and Colonel Hawker, as a Magnus 
Apollo, upon numerous subjects of 
general interest to the sportsman. 
From these, and others, a collection 
is formed, which we doubt not will be 
found exceedingly useful to the ‘ gen- 
tlemen sportsmen ;”’ and afford them 
considerable pleasure as well as in- 
formation. Aquatic amusements are 
included, together with cuts of the 
several vessels used for marine ex- 
cursions. The magnitude of the con- 
cerns of the Royal Yacht Club are 
calculated to impress a stranger with 
considerable astonishment; and we 
therefore quote, in an abridged form, 
some of the particulars : 


“The number of yachts is one hun- 
dred and nine; of which eighty-seven are 
cutters, ten schooners, three brigs, four 
yawls, two ships, two ketches, and one 
lugger; the greater part belonging to 
Cowes and Southampton; and amount- 
ing to 7250 tons. At a moderate com- 
putation, each vessel carries ten men on 
anaverage. During the summer months, 
while regattas are celebrated, we may say 
that the Royal Yacht Club alone supports 
more than eleven hundred men. In some 
of the larger crafts junior officers of the 
Navy are found to accept the responsible 
office of master. The Flower of Yarrow, 
the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
is commanded by one of the oldest Lieu- 
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tenants in the service. A vessel of one 
hundred tons seldom stands the owner in 
less than from five to six thousand pounds, 
varying from that to ten, according to the 
ornamental parts, the internal fittings, and 
other contingencies. At this rate, the 
shipping of the club would have cost 
more than three millions and a half of 
money. Lord Yarborough is the Com- 
modore; and his beautiful ship, the Fal- 
con, is admired no less for her model 
than the fine seamanship of her ‘com- 
panie. [And then, among many other 
peers and gentlemen, it is mentioned that] 
Mr. Assheton Smith, a name so familiar 
at Melton Mowbray, seemed to love his 
yacht as much as he did the chace.” 


Such is the ardour and heedlessness 
of expense with which many of the 
aristocracy of England pursue the 
sports of the field and of the sea. 
Would that they were as uniformly 
liberal in their patronage of the fine 
arts, of literature, and of the history 
of their country ! 


a 


The British and Roman Remains in the 
the vicinity of Axminster, in the 
County of Devon. By James Da- 
vidson. 12mo. 


THIS is a volume of more depth 
and information than from its small 
and unpretending form might at first 
be supposed. The Pheenicians were 
the first adventurous navigators who, 
for the purposes of commerce, reached 
the British shores. The Greeks fol- 
lowed them; their coins have been 
found in considerable numbers in 
Dorset, and some in Hants. The 
conquest of Julius Cesar, and subse- 
quent colonization of the island by 
the Romans, civivilized the inhabit- 
ants, and prepared them, under the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence, ul- 
timately for the light of the Gospel. 
At the coming of the Romans they 
found the south-western parts of 
Britain divided among three power- 
ful tribes. The Belge, who occupied 
Wilts, Somerset, and Hants ; the Mo- 
rini, Dorset; the Danmonii, Devon, 
and a part of the territory of the Cor- 
nubii in Cornwall. 


*¢ These tribes, as well as the pre-oc- 
cupants of their dominions, led in all 
probability a life of frequent and savage 
hostility. Each possessed its metropo- 
litan fortress, and these sylvan fastnesses 
were of the most important advantage to 
them in the conduct of their warfare with 
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the Romans; from them, like the Morini 
of Gaul, they advanced unawares to the 
attack, to them they retreated to avoid 
pursuit; but, in addition to the strong- 
holds in the woods, they adopted the 
precaution of fortifying such elevated 
positions as the face of the country pre- 
sented for places of refuge under pressure 
of the enemy. The west of England is 
thickly scattered with hill-fortresses of 
this description; and in no part of it, 
perhaps, are these ancient earth-works 
more numerous than in the district sur- 
rounding the town of Axminster.”—p. 8. 


The greater part of these the author 
considers of British origin. He traces 
a chain of forts, extending from sea to 
sea, which he thinks were erected as 
frontier defences between the Dan- 
monii and the Morini. Those of the 
Morini, from the sea coast northwards, 
were 


«« Hochsdon, Musbury, Membury, Lam- 
bart’s Castle, Pillesdon-pen, and Ham 
hill; those of the Danmonii, Woodbury, 
Sidbury, Belbury, Blackbury, Hembury, 
Dumpdon, and Neroche. Several forts 
of smaller consequence and on less ele- 
vated positions may be looked upon as 
outposts.”—p. 10. 

The irregularity of these earth- works 
Mr. Davidson thinks a_ conclusive 
argument against their being Roman, 
as some have thought. The form of 
Roman camps, he says, was invariably 
quadrangular, with a gateway on each 
side in the middle of the vallum, and 
the order of their camps and stations was 
every where the same, the nature of the 
ground not being permitted to vary it. 
Now this assertion is in direct contra- 
diction to the authority of the Roman 
writer on military discipline, Vegetius; 
who informs us in express terms that 
the Romans did allow, and very rea- 
sonably too, a variation from the or- 
dinary rule of castrametation, when 
the circumstances of their position 
required it. ‘‘ Interdum autem quad- 
rata, interdum trigona, interdum semi~ 
rotunda, prout loci qualitas aut necessi- 
tas postulaverit, castra facienda sunt.””* 
His commentator, Stewechius, states, 
that the camps of Galba were oval, 
and gives a figure of one of them, 
from the antiquarian notes of Gabriel 
Simeon, the Florentine. We doubt 
not for a moment that many of the 
earth-works, placed on eminences in 





* Veget. de re militari, lib. i. cap. 23. 
+ Comment. in Veget. p. 55. 
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Britain, of an irregular form, are ne- 
vertheless Roman. It would be ab- 
surd to imagine that those politic 
tacticians would tie themselves down 
by a rule, the exception to which 
would strengthen their position. No; 
sometimes the branches of their camps 
would follow the line of the eminence 
on which they were placed, and where 
the natural ground was so precipitous 
as to be inaccessible, the trench would 
be omitted altogether, whereas it would 
be doubled or trebled where, from the 
circumstances of the spot, a vulnerable 
point of attack might be laid open to 
the enemy. A well-connected chain 
of hill-forts, fortified with due atten- 
tion to turn all local circumstances to 
account, is much more likely in our 
view to be of Roman origin than other- 
wise, and the finding Roman remains 
within the limits of their circumval- 
lation would almost set the matter at 
rest. In saying thus much, we by no 
means would assert that the Celtic 
tribes had not their modes of fortifica- 
tion, for the authority of history and 
existing vestiges would refute us. 
Axminster is seated at the point of 
intersection of the two principal an- 
cient roads of the west of England, 
(* which bear, in all their features and 
in the names of places through which 
they pass, very decisive evidence of 
their having been British trackways,) 
the Foss and the Ikenild Street.—p. 23. 
Robert of Gloucester’s succinct ac- 
count of the four great British roads 
is aptly quoted. 
‘‘ Fram the south into the north taketh 
Erninge Strete, 
Fram the est into the west goth Ikenelde 
Strete, 
Fram south-est to nort-west that is sum- 
del grete; 
Fram Dover into Chestre goth Watlynge 
Strete. 
The ferthe of thise is most of alle that 
tilleth from Toteneys, 
Fram the one ende of Cornwaile anone 
to Cateneys. 
Fram the south-west to north-est into 
Englande’s ende. 
Fosse, men calleth thilke way, that by 
many toun doth wende.” 


At Dorchester, a place replete with 
vestiges of the Britons, the Ikenild 
Street divides into several branches ; 
two of which run parallel with each 
other to Exeter—vide p. 24. 


“In the year 1817, a man digging a 
hole for a gatepost, in the parish of Up- 
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Lyme, turned up a golden ornament, or 
utensil, in the form of a rod, about four- 
teen inches long, and rather more than 
the eighth of an inch in diameter, except 
towards the ends, where it gradually in- 
creased in size, and finished like the top 
of a ramrod; it was in quality better than 
our standard gold, flexible, and in weight 
about two ounces.”—p. 27. 


The fragment of a relic, of similar 
form but larger size, was dug up at 
Leighton Buzzard, an ancient town in 
Bedfordshire, on the Ikenild way, in 
the year 1824. This was of pure gold, 
and weighed about five ounces. The 
author thinks these were portions of 
druidical divining wands. They were 
however, we conceive, genuine l’orques. 
At one of the conversaziones of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
given last year at Kensington Palace, 
we remember to have seen a splendid 
specimen of a gold Torques, that had 
lately been found in a bog in the 
county of Mayo. One end was of 
the trumpet-shaped form, the other 
was hooked; and this shape seems to 
have been adopted for the purpose of 
attaching the ends securely together, 
when worn about the neck. 


“The remains of the Ikeneld Street 
are distinctly to be traced on almost the 
whole distance from Dorchester to As- 
kerswell. It is composed of flints, with 
flat stones on the borders, and a ditch on 
both sides, and is called the Ridge-way, 
as it takes the ridge of the hill, and com- 
mands extensive views of the country. 
In the year 1825, when workmen were 
employed on the descent of the hill near 
Spyway Green, in breaking up the Ro- 
man road for the repair of the adjacent 
parish-way, an opportunity occurred to 
the writer for examining its actual struc- 
ture. It was composed of a bed of large 
fliuts laid on the substratum of chalk, 
with a thick layer of smaller stones on 
the top, and the whole had formed a mass 
almost as compact as a wall.”—p. 54. 


In the description of Morwood’s 
causeway we have also interesting de- 
tails of the construction of a portion 
of the fosse-way. ‘‘ The spot of 
ground across which it was carried 
is a part of what is called Crow Moor, 
and was no doubt then, as it is to 
the present day, a flat, boggy place, 
very difficult to be kept dry, and con- 
sequently impassable at that time with- 
out such a pavement. The causeway, 
which now no longer exists, was about 
a quarter of a mile in length, running 
almost north and south, in width 


about fifteen feet, and composed of 
very large flint stones, with which the 
neighbourhood abounds, laid together 
in a most compact and durable form, 
having, of course, their flat sides up- 
permost, and resting upon a deep 
stratum of smaller stones and gravel. 
The work presented an appearance 
somewhat similar to that of the pave- 
ment in the London streets, except 
that the materials were of a much 
larger size, and that, at every interval 
of about six feet, there was a cavity 
or a channel across it, which caused 
the intermediate portions to assume 
the shape of low arches, and formed 
a furrow or gutter to facilitate the 
draining of water from the surface.” 
This construction coincides with the 
details given by Statius of the forma- 
tion of roads over marshy places. 

“ Hie primus labor inchoare sulcos, 

Et rescindere limites, et alto 

Egestu penitus cavare terras. 

Mox haustas aliter replere fossas, 

Et summo gremiam parare dorso 

Ne mutant sola, ne maligna sedes, 

Et pressis dubium cubile saxis.” 

Lib. IV. in Via Domit. 

« That is,’? remarks Mr. Davidson, 
“they first laid out the bounds, then 
dug trenches, removing the false earth ; 
then filled them with stone, that they 
might not sink or otherwise fail.”— 
p. 72. 

In confirmation of the hint, which 
we have before given, of the Roman 
origin of the chain of hill-forts, we 
may cite the author’s own authority, 
at p. 80. ‘* That Membury fort was 
in the occupation of the Romans there 
can be little doubt.”” In 1814 a large 
quantity of coins of Aurelian, Tacitus, 
Probus, Diocletian, Tetricus, Philip- 
pus, and Cornelia Salonina, were 
found under a heap of stones, at a 
place called Hill Common, in the 
parish of Membury. They had been 
deposited in a wide unglazed earthen 
vessel. The coin found in the church- 
yard of Axminster in 1830 is not of 
the Emperor Claudius, the sixth of 
the Cesars, as the spinated diadem 
shows, which does not appear on the 
heads of the Roman Emperors until 
the third century. It is of Marcus 
Aurelius Flavius Claudius.—p. 88. 

Axminster was in all probability 
one of the smaller stations on the 
Roman roads, which were called mu- 
tationes, where the post-horses were 
changed. The numerous ancient ways 
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which concentre at this point give a 
very conclusive character to this con- 
jecture. Asca was probably its Ro- 
man name among the stationes perdite. 
That was derived from the stream on 
which it stood; Asc, Osc, Isc, or Usc, 
a Celtic term for water. The Saxons, 
erecting a church on the spot, added 
the appellative, mynstre: the whole 
compound became Ascmynstre, and 
by the most natural transition possible, 
Axminster. Such is the etymology we 
ourselves would suggest. This little 
work is not only exceedingly enter- 
taining, as an illustration of the spot 
te which it refers, but is also an ex- 
cellent manual of reference for the 
subject of British track-ways and the 
military roads of the Romans. 

We believe it may be considered as 
the first chapter of the History of Ax- 
minster, announced some time since 
by Mr. Davidson ; and from the judg- 
ment and good taste it displays, it is 
sure to excite a general wish that he 
will proceed in the undertaking. 


—-— 

Vitruvius Britannicus. History of Hat- 
field House, illustrated by plans, ele- 
vations, and internal views of the 
apartments, from actual measurement. 
By P. F. Robinson, Architect, F.A.S. 
and F.G.S. Imp. Folio. 


THE object of this publication is to 
give views and descriptions of some of 
the most celebrated edifices of the coun- 
try. The mansions of the nobility will 
form the principal feature of the work ; 
but it is intended that the colleges and 
halls of our universities should be 
given in the eourse of publication. 
The first subject which has been illus- 
trated being a modern residence of 
great magnificence, Woburn Abbey,* is 
appropriately followed up by one of 
the most splendid of our ancient Eng- 


lish mansions, still in a state of occu-' 


pation by a noble family, descended 
from the founder. 

Hatfield House and its offices con- 
sist of two structures of different de- 
grees of antiquity ; the elder being a 
portion of a palace of the Bishops of 
Ely, and a residence, or rather a prison, 
of the Princess Elizabeth during the 
gloomy reign of her sister ; the latter 
built by Robert Cecil Earl of Salisbury, 
the younger son of the memorable Lord 
Burleigh, and prime minister to King 





* Reviewed in vol. xcvul.i. p. 329. 
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James the First; this was completed 
in 1611. Of the first-named structure, 
which is in itself highly interesting, 
we shall give the author’s own words. 


“ It is curious that a portion of the 
Bishop’s Palace should still be preserved, 
an interesting subject for investigation, 
having been their property and occasional 
residence for nearly five hundred years. 
Mansions of the same antiquity are very 
rarely to be found retaining so much ori- 
ginal character. But the venerable build- 
ing which now remains at Hatfield, formed 
that part of the palace which was rebuilt 
by Morton Bishop of Ely, in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. The public taste 
now prevalent in favour of antient do- 
mestic arehitecture, has strongly urged the 
preservation of Eltham Palace, and Cros- 
by Place, London, two splendid edifices, 
erected precisely at the same period, which 
are in a state of dilapidation ; and besides 
Oxburgh Hail, in Norfolk, the seat of the 
Bedingfelds, very few indeed are extant.” 
—p. 3. 

“Jn its original or perfect state it 
must have been an edifice of no inconsi- 
derable magnitude; the remains, which 
are in high preservation, indicate a once- 
splendid mansion, although very few of 
its apartments, or ‘ fair lodging-rooms, 
are now in existence. It was erected in 
the prevailing style of architecture, and 
entirely of brick, without any intermix- 
ture of stone; upon a plan adapted to 
purposes of state, as well as affording con- 
venient accommodation to a numerous 
retinue, and in which security was not 
neglected.”—p. 4. 


The second mansion, not less splen- 
did than its predecessor, is built in a 
quadrangular form, in a mode of ar- 
chitecture then newly imported from 
Rome. The features of the ancient 
pointed style, which had been gradu- 
ally disappearing since the reforma- 
tion, are no where visible in the erec- 
tion, being entirely superseded by the 
Dorie and [onic with Italian enrich- 
ments in agrand and bold style, though 
far from possessing the purity belong- 
ing to the relics of ancient Rome. 
Still the form and arrangement of the 
building are essentially English. The 
architect is unknown; but Mr. Robin- 
son, upon very good grounds, assigns 
the building to our countryman Thorp, 
in preference to the Italian John of 
Padua. 

The Romanarchitecture of the build- 
ing might warrant the appropriation 
of the design to the latter architect ; 
but the Tudor oricl windows, retained 
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from the old style, afford a strong evi- 
dence in favour of the claim of the 
English artist. Though he had adopt- 
ed the arrangement of Palladio and 
the columns of San Gallo, still he ju- 
diciously preserved as much of the fea- 
tures of our national edifices as he was 
able, judiciously uniting the whole in 
a grand and characteristic design. 


“ The ground plan is formed with much 
judgment; the disposition of the apart- 
ments being so arranged that each will be 
found to have its proper aspect, without 
being at variance with the present altered 
mode of living.” 

The expence of erecting this noble 
mansion appears to be remarkably 
small, beingno more than 7631/.11s. 3d. 
in which is included the charges of 
impaling two parks, a large sum for 
work done in the gardens, and for 
supplying water to the house. An 
abstract of the work which was not 
included in the estimate, (for architects 
even then it appears sometimes ex- 
ceeded their first calculations,) is given 
by our author, and is curious as show- 
ing the prices of materials and labour 
at that time. It is too long to allow of 
the whole being extracted; but the fol- 
lowing items are worthy of attention. 


a é& & 
Item, for 60 tunne ‘of Caen 


stone, at 30s. per tunne . 909 0 0 
Item, for the makinge of 7 

hundred thousande of bricks 

at 7s. 9d. per thousande, 

besydes carriage 341 5 0 


Item, for cuttinge of 48 stone _, 
which stande on the open worke 
masonrye about the house, for xi tafe 
ferils more, for the carvinge the pew 
heads in the chappell, the stone pe- 
destals in the open worke before the 
house, the chymney-piece in the upper 
chappell, and the Corinthian heads 
which stand on the top of the stayre 
case, on the northe syde of the house, 


all which comes to 130 14 2 
Item for the frett seelinge in 

the long gallerye 
Item, for the architrave, freeze, p48 10 1 


and cornishe in the Ky — 
bedchamber . . 


Our wonder may cease at the ex- 
uberance of carving and plastering vi- 
sible on old houses of this period, 
when we see what was done here for 
less than 2001. 

The plates, ten in number, are ex- 
ecuted in the first style of the art, by 
artists of eminence in their several 
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lines; an heraldic dedication plate 
and a vignette are highly creditable 
to the taste of Mr. Willement. The 
best architectural information is con- 
veyed by plans and elevations, and 
the general style and picturesque ef- 
fect of the building by perspectives ; 
among which are beautifully executed 
views in outline, of the hall, gallery, 
and staircase, drawn and engraved by 
Mr. Shaw, the author of the accurate 
and curious work on Ancient Furni- 
ture now in the course of publication. 
The Hall, with its rich screen and bay 
windows, still retains the old English 
oriel, though the coved ceiling has 
superseded the ancient carved oak 
roof, with its louvre, being an early 
instance of this deviation from the 
more ancient arrangement. The gal- 
lery and the staircase display the most 
rich and elaborate carving, which as 
the foregoing extracts evince, was exe- 
cuted so cheaply. By way of head- 
piece there is a splendid vignette of 
the armorial bearings of the noble fa- 
mily of Cecil, and as a tail-piece an 
elevation of the ancient palace.* 

We take our leave of this splendid 
work with our best wishes for its 
success. The names of the author and 
artists engaged are so well known, 
and their fame is so well established, 
that no testimony of ours is needed. 
The style in which the series has been 
commenced is a guarantee for the 
faithful completion; and all that is 
wanted is a spirited and liberal return 
of patronage on the part of the patri- 
ciaa families, whose noble residences, 
worthy of the descendants of the men 
whose ‘‘ names are familiar in our 
mouths as household words,”’ are like- 
ly to be illustrated with a degree of 
eloquence and accuracy commensurate 
to the excellence of the subject. 

—@-—— 
The Manner of proceeding on Bills in 
the House of Commons. Ato. 


THE author of this very valuable 
tome, Mr. Bramw:il, of the Temple, 
has probably given it to the world in 
the spirit of the great Lexicographer, 
content to pioneer a way for others, 





* By the way, we could have wished to 
have seen something more of this ancient 
relic ; just enough is said and shown of it 
to excite an interest in its behalf, and 
there it is left. We trust to see it fur- 
ther noticed in some shape or other, if 
not in a separate publication. 
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through difficulties and obstructions 
which they only can appreciate who 
follow him in the path he has made so 
plain and straight. It may seem to 
some a matter of slight moment to be 
made acquainted with the forms of 
conducting Bills through the House of 
Commons ; but let a professional man, 
or private person, be once engaged in 
the intricacies of this proceeding, and 
the labour and research of such a guide 
will be as fully understood as thank- 
fully accepted. We question if ten 
Members of the House could undergo 
an examination on the points eluci- 
dated by Mr. Bramwell; and yet to be 
thoroughly master of the whole book, 
is the obvious interest of every one 
who pretends to the name of a senator, 
as he would avoid the mortification of 
being called to order for a non-com- 
pliance with the forms of the House, 
and as he would understand his par- 
liamentary duty, in every way in 
which a knowledge of forms and pre- 
cedents can constitute a useful man of 
business in the House of Commons. 
Let the reader for one moment ima- 
gine the learned person, who fills so 
ably the chair of that assembly, to be 
deficient of that information which 
this volume conveys, and he must then 
follow up his idea by supposing a Se- 
nate without order or regularity, and 
proceedings without form. 

It is not the ‘‘ tufted robe and gilded 
mace,”’ neither the ‘‘ swaviter in modo,” 
nor the personal dignity of the man, 
that constitute a Speaker of the House 
of Commons. These are but the acces- 
sories ; to be well and deeply read in 
the lore which is here so ably and so 
methodically digested and arranged, 
this is the first great requisite for a 
post than which there is none more 
honourable, none more responsible. 

The ‘proceedings with respect to the 


Irish Church Reform are a memorable 


instance of the great loss of time in 
not complying witha standing order 
of the House. Ministers were corrected 
by the better-informed experience of 
Mr. Charles Wynne—they should have 
originated the measure in a Resolution 
of the whole House. 

To afford any specimen of the value 
of Mr. Bramwell’s book is obviously 
impossible ; it is a complete Digest of 
one branch of Parliamentary Law, and 
is entitled to the praise that belongs to 
laborious research applied to an ex- 
cellent purpose. It is an arrangement 
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and classification of materials collected 
from various sources, forming a work 
which should be the study of every 
Member of Parliament, and have a 
place in the library of every Law Stu- 
dent. Nor is it scarcely less worthy 
of perusal by the general reader, who 
lays any claim to the title of intelli- 
gent; for it contains information which 
would be frequently sought for by fo- 
reigners, and to be unable to answer 
whose inquiries would betray an igno- 
rance, which if it did not raise a blush, 
would at least produce a feeling of 


regret. 
—@o— 
History of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. (Vol. I. Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


THIS volume comes greatly within 
the last age, and much within general 
recollection, commencing in 1776 and 
extending down to 1830. How inte- 
resting it is may therefore be readily 
conceived ; but, whoever has read the 
various detached works of the early 
period, will find that interest greatly 
abate, as for instance Tarleton’s His- 
tory of the Campaigns in which he 
took a prominent part. Tarleton is 
lately dead at a good old age. At the 
time we are speaking of he was one of 
the two most handsome men in Eu- 
tope; the Prince, afterwards George 
the Fourth, being the other. The 
lovely, and far from untalented, Per- 
dita (Mary Robinson) gave a certain 
additional celebrity to both. The Ge- 
neral, however, gave an early proof of 
what has often been evinced since, 
that the lounger in the Mall of one 
day may, not many days after, be a 
proud victor in war. No man was 
more delighted with a lounge when 
ashore than Nelson; need we ask who 
did his duty better at sea? So was 
it with Tarleton in America, and 
somewhere else; he showed himself 
in the full spirit of the romantic Bay- 
ard, Chevalier sans peur, et -sans ré- 
proche. After saying this, we confess 
our astonishment that no notice of his 
History occurs in this part of a work, 
which is so well deserving of being 
consulted. 

We have been no less disappointed 
at not finding any favourable mention 
of the painfully interesting Colonel 
Brown, whose gallant defence of Au- 
gusta inspired the enemy with very 
striking military respect, as evinced 
by the terms of the Capitulation, on 
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record. It is told that he attached 
the Indians to the British Army,—but 
not how,—which afforded a military 
anecdote perhaps unexampled, from 
the extent to which he identified him- 
self with them. His sufferings from 
wounds, and subsequent passages of 
his life at an advanced age, demanded 
some respect. Nor is Cruger distin- 
guished, though this officer greatly in- 
structed, as well as bled with the Ame- 
rican Army. Yet one of many adven- 
tures is imperfectly related of the 
American General Morgan, while a 
private. Why it should be stated that 
*‘he had not even the conception of 
the pure integrity of an honest man,” 
we cannot conceive. 

The whole, however, of the most in- 
teresting and important operations of 
the war, are well detailed in this vo- 
lume; and the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at York-town, so much 
blamed, is placed in its true light. It 
was nevertheless decisive, both in 
America and England; in the latter 
by producing a general call for peace. 

The political movements which fol- 
lowed on both sides are admirably de- 
scribed. Fortunate indeed was it for 
America that England dropped her 
proud crest at this moment. 

At various points of the historical 
progress of this unhappy conflict we 
have been arrested by eloquence of the 
best kind in the author; in none more 
than that which describes the army at 
its close, and the resignation of its 
great commander, Washington. It is 
painful to recur to the circumstance, 
that its expense, besides many losses, 
added five millions sterling of annual 
taxes to Great Britain, and left Ame- 
rica nine millions in debt. The same 
eloquence proceeds through the com- 
mencement of the American operations 
of peace, but not perhaps quite on so 
sure a foundation. This volume af- 
fords, however, what is better, and 
what we are sure has never been done 
so well before, a clear and just view 
of what the American Colonies suffered 
on becoming an independent nation ; 
the difficulty of framing and establish- 
ing a government, both from internal 
and external causes; and its progress 
to that eminence by which the United 
States were enabled to declare war 
against England in 1812. How this 
war of nearly three years produced to 
the rising country, a navy and army, 
contending successfully with those of 
the potent enemy, is well told; as are 
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the various movements towards the ac- 
quisition of the Spanish Florida, evinc- 
ing, as in other instances, a political 
avarice of territory equal to that of the 
oldest state. 

The melancholy incident in this af- 
fair of the murder of Arbuthnott and 
Ambrister, two English subjects, is 
justly reprobated; but its enormity, 
which should never be forgotten, is 
not sufficiently exposed. Arbuthnott, 
a man of general intelligence and great 
commercial activity, the most generous 
principles, and one of the kindest 
hearts that ever existed, having long 
traded with the Bahamas, finally set- 
tled at New Providence, and among 
many enterprizes obtained a share of 
the trade with the Indians at Pensa- 
cola. His faithful dealings with them 
excited commercial jealousy. Having 
been already severely injured by the 
Americans, the mild Indian nations 
had looked in vain for aid to make 
their grievances known to the British 
Government, which was at the time 
expected to become masters of the 
Colony, and patrons of themselves. 
Arbuthnott assisted them in doing so; 
their petition, aided by him, is, it is 
believed, (addressed to Earl Bathurst) 
on the archives of the Colonial Office. 
These were his crimes! General Jack- 
son, whose military service agaiust 
other Indian tribes had distinguished 
him, and who had lately obtained some 
additional eclat at New Orleans, was 
sent against this unhappy people; Ar- 
buthnott, and also the young man Am- 
brister, were received by the good 
Spanish Governor into the fort of St. 
Mark, to be out of the way of the war! 
From this neutral ground they were 
torn by the American general, in defi- 
ance of the law of nations, and, as 
here described, tried by court martial 
and hanged! The conquest, or what 
was called the acquisition, of Florida 
speedily followed. 

This produced the nomination of 
Gen. Jackson as President, by the lower 
classes ; Adams, junior, however, was 
adopted by the better orders, and 
affected to announce the extinction of 
party. At the expiration of his term, 
General Jackson succeeded, and we 
are glad to find with a modified spirit. 
The various objects that now threaten 
dissolution are here sensibly stated ; 
and thus, though closing at 1830, the 
work has nearly all the information 
that can be obtained to the present 
moment. 
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The whole is highly creditable to 
the historical department of the Cabi- 
net Cyclopzdia. 


—_@— 

Essays on the Church, with some refer- 
ences to Mr. James’s Work, from the 
Christian Guardian. 


Mr. JAMES, a Dissenting Minister 
at Birmingham, had published, some 
little while since, a book in which he 
assigns his reasons for dissenting from 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England. The author of 
the present work has collected the 
papers which originally appeared in 
the Christian Guardian in answer to 
that among other works, which the 
Dissenters had from time to time put 
forth ; and with much temper, judg- 
ment, and we think also with all pos- 
sible impartiality, he follows the ob- 
jections of his opponents, and shows 
in some cases the unfairness of their 
reasoning, in others the facility with 
which many of their strongest objec- 
tions might be removed. It may be 
considered as a sort of brief and po- 
pular manual of the chief points in an 
argument certainly of much practical 
importance ; inviting the interests of 
large religious communities, and press- 
ing with no small effect upon the con-. 
science of serious and thoughtful Chris- 
tians. However lightly worldly men 
may think of this, as they do of all 
subjects not affecting their temporal 
interests ; however unimportant to 
them may appear a question as to 
whether they should pray in the Na- 
tional Church, or in the Dissenting 
Chapel ; yet to others, and we believe 
these not few in number, and not low 
in worth, a painful difficulty might 
long lie heavy on their minds, which 
they could not dissipate or destroy— 
on the one hand, whether they could 
with safety or with gladness agree to 
belong to a Church, which inasmuch 
as it is national, its enemies represent 
as unscriptural ; on the other, whether 
on any but the surest grounds, the 
firmest conviction, and the fullest in- 
vestigation, they could break through 
the unity of their brethren’s worship, 
and place themselves among those con- 
gregations whose belief and forms of 
religious service are independent of all 
but their own will. 

The author advances at once, as be- 
came a champion of a good cause, 
boldly and fearlessly into the front and 
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vanguard of the battle; and attacks 
the great, leading, and fundamental 
objection of the Dissenters, that a 
Church established by Law, and allied 
to the Secular Power, is not authorised 
by Scripture. 

He shows that this opinion was 
never heard of, at least from persons 
of authority, till within the last thirty 
years; and proves that a very different 
doctrine was approved and enforced 
by the highest names among the Dis- 
senters themselves, by Owen, by Fla- 
vell, and by Henry. This part of the 
subject is well discussed, and lays 
bare some very disingenuous argu- 
ments, and false reasonings of his op- 
ponents. 

A second branch of the subject, 
namely, the Expediency and Utility of 
a National Church, naturally leads 
writers on either side of the question, 
to the example of America. We re- 
commend earnestly the perusal of 
these chapters to all who may have 
been led away by the boldness of the 
assertions he so often hears, of the 
superior cheapness as well as efficacy of 
the unshackled and unlimited religious 
societies in the land of Transatlantic 
freedom. He will find here a very 
different picture indeed from the one 
that is so generally presented to him, 
smiling with such flattering and fasci- 
nating colours. He will see, in conse- 
quence of no National Church being 
provided by the Legislature, whole 
tracts of country, and thousands of 
inhabitants, relapsing into a state of 
practical infidelity ; and in places of 
older civilization, he will find the har- 
mony of societies, and the consciences 
of individuals, disturbed by the jarring 
interests and eager and zealous dis- 
putes of the rival sectaries. Had we 
the time and space we could desire, 
we would willingly dwell longer with 
delight on the satisfactory manner in 
which the present author has dis- 
pelled and dismissed the reasoning 
of his opponent on other points ; but 
we must conclude with laying before 
our readers the main position of Mr. 
James, with which he closes the dis- 
cussion of the question in his work. 
He says, 


“ The man who would lead us back 
to the Chureh of England, must demon- 
strate that an alliance of the Church of 
Christ with the Secular Power is sanc- 
tioned by the authority, and accords with 
the genius of Christianity. That Dio- 
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cesan Episcopacy, founded on the supe- 
riority of Bishops to Elders, as of apos- 
tolic origin; and that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer containeth nothing contrary 
tothe Word of God. Until this is proved 
nothing is done, and when this is demon- 
strated, the grounds of dissent are taken 
away, and dissent itself will in all proba- 
bility be abolished for ever.” 


The answer to this boasted argu- 
ment the author of our little work 
soon and readily discovers; and we 
must say that, notwithstanding the 
massiveness of his panoply, the loud- 
ness of his defiance, and the fierce- 
ness of his wrath, the Goliath-objec- 
tion falls to the ground at the first 
stroke from the faithful Churchman’s 
sling. But we have no confidence at 
all in Mr. James’s admission ; we do 
not believe that dissent would cease, 
as soon as these objections were re- 
moved. We believe another crop would 
arise in their place in endless succes- 
sion; we believe this, because we 
know through what an atmosphere of 
envy, jealousy, pride, and interest the 
heart of man is moving; how unwil- 
ling it is to humble itself to superior 
authority; how anxious to gain by 
cavil and dispute, what should have 
been won by meekness and love and 
charity ; and chiefly, how doubly dif- 
ficult would be the task of submissively 
coming in to the paternal embraces of 
the Church of England, to them who 
had so long reviled her character, dis- 
puted her pretensions, and endeavour- 
ed to overthrow her authority. 


-—X -- 


The History of Spain and Portugal, 
from B.C. 1000 to A. D. 1814. 
(Library of Useful Knowledge.) pp. 
326. 


IT is not wonderful that a Penin- 
sula, which, to say nothing of its im- 
portance with Pheenicians, Carthagi- 
nians, Greeks, and Romans, had in 
after times the world divided, by a 
simple line drawn from pole to pole, 
between the two nations occupying it, 
should form a prominent part of every 
historical compilation. The only thing 
which surprises us is, that Portugal, 
the first whose natives were the au- 
thors of important discovery, from 
which all Europe has benefited, should 
always appear only in a secondary 
point of view. It is true that nature 
made her so in territory; but surely 
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the same might be done with England, 
from its former natural junction with 
the Continent, although now the most 
extensive of civilized empires. 

If the last work on this subject which 
we had occasion to notice, occupied five 
volumes, what shall we say to a single 
volume of this extent, and including 
the same period? We of course ex- 
pect none of those laboured and 
very well laboured disquisitions which 
have extended the former work; and 
here are none of them: yet we have 
great manifestations of sound judg- 
ment, (interspersed among what the 
author modestly and properly only 
calls historical indications,) through- 
out the whole period, and traits of 
genius, and the natural feelings of 
genius, peeping out of its contracted 
spaces at every opportunity. 

Having said this, we must express 
our critical anger towards a writer 
who has so well abridged the History 
of the Peninsular War, particularly 
Moore’s disputed campaign, for not 
coming down to the civil war still 
raging in a small portion of Portugal. 
We must also say, that as we had 
some reason to complain of the former 
work for forgetting that such a man 
had existed as the great Pombal, so 
we must now complain of this, for for- 
getting his eléve and successor Seabra, 
minister of Maria I.; but when we 
read the declaration of the former, 
(Vol. V. p. 263), ‘* we do not hesitate 
to confess that we are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the institutions of 
Portugal ;”” and the present writer 
says, after quoting from Livy to La- 
valette, that ‘“‘ La (we should think 
Da) Costa and de la Clede, both the 
least worthy, were the only two works 
of general history he could meet with ;” 
we must suppose that such researches 
are difficult indeed, and that anything 
like an intimate knowledge of the 
country remains a desideratum. We 
are led by our approbation of the pre- 
sent writer, as well as by the article 
we noticed in March, p. 247, to add 
another lament, that he who has not 
failed to notice the connection of John 
of Gaunt with Portugal, should not 
also have noticed the numerous Eng- 
lish connections thus produced; as 
well as by the accidental crusaders, to 
whom was assigned the ‘‘ Free Town” 
(Villa Franca), where, as well as at 
Almada, and in the family of Len- 
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castre, traditional and other marks of 
them remain. 

It will appear ludicrous that the 
title of this work should display a 
period of 2,814 years, when 1,400 of 
them are despatched in about two 
pages, and nearly another thousand in 
fourteen; the author, however, has 
reconciled, if not satisfied us, by the 
means already described ; for instance 
—in the former period he is, we be- 
lieve, the very first English writer who 
has told of the determined and pro- 
tracted resistance of Lusitania to Rome 
—quotes the abstinence of Scipio and 
the illustrious Romans born in Spain, 
and furnishes as much description as 
is necessary to the cursory reader. 
As the work proceeds, the periods gra- 
dually acquire more space, and its in- 
terest increases; while the running 
narrative, constantly enlivened by anec- 
dote, of which the subject is prolific, 
leaves us no time to be dull. 

The style is pure, and we readily 
concede to the writer the pretension 
of his preface (signed M. M. Busk) to 
diligence and impartiality ; we can 
easily also conceive the labour of read- 
ing, comparing, correcting, and recon- 
ciling numerous authors for a fact 
which, perhaps, occupies only a dozen 
lines; and it is pleasing in such pio- 
neering toil to find the author declare 
it “‘ has brought with it its own re- 
ward,”’ from the interest of the sub- 
ject. He also liberally adds a hope of 
tempting ‘‘ many readers to peruse 
the subject at greater length,” and 
justly assures them. ‘‘ that they will 
never regret the time or the pains be- 
stowed upon the deeper investigation 
of the History of Spain and Portugal.’’ 

A well analysed Chronological Table 
is prefixed, as well as a useful Table 
of Contents. There is also appended 
what the author modestly terms a 
*« Recapitulation of the Authors con- 
sulted,” but what we should call, 
agreeably to the nation whence it ori- 
ginated, a good Catalogue Raisonnée ; 
and sufficiently copious Index; the 
whole of these worthy of imitation in 
some works of very much larger pre- 


tension. 

—-D—- 

Fifty-one Original Fables, with Morals 
and Ethical Index. Written by 
Job Crithannah. Embellished with 
Eighty-five original designs by R. 
Cruickshank, engraved in wood. 8vo. 
pp. 252. 
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Fables, original and selected. By the 
late James Northcote, R.A. Second 
Series. Illustrated by 280 Engrav- 
ings on wood. 8vo. pp. 248. 

TO write a perfect fable is almost 
as difficult a task as to compose an 
epic poem. Of the truth of this re- 
mark the best proof is to be found in 
the fact, that subsequently to the time 
of Socrates, no age or country has 
produced a fabulist worthy to be 
named, or who even knew what a 
fable ought correctly to be. Nor has 
Lessing himself, who has brought the 
greatest quantity of mind to bear upon 
the analysis of such compositions, been 
more successful, when he came to put 
his precepts into practice (and in many 
instances he is even less so) than the 
French writers whom he so justly 
reprehends. In fact, on this as on ail 
points, when the mighty men of the 
olden time have done any thing, they 
have left to posterity only the vain 
attempt to copy what is inimitable; 
and especially in that branch of litera- 
ture, which, humble as it seems to be, 
alone requires the union of the poet’s 
discursive fancy and philosophical pre- 
cision of thought; and where, to pro- 
duce the least effect, the solidity of the 
preacher must be combined with the 
lightness of the wit; while, as regards 
the ideas and language attributed to 
animals and plants, nothing should be 
introduced, but what such fictitious 
characters might be supposed to feel, 
and be likely to know, and therefore 
able and willing to speak about; and 
lastly, the moral intended to be con- 
veyed should form a part of, and mot 
be an adjunct to, the story itself. 

In each and all of these particulars, 
the Greek fabulist, be he Socrates or 
an older Asop,* stands proudly pre- 
eminent; not that we mean to assert 
that all the Greek fables at present 
known, nor even a single one, is pre- 
cisely in the state it was written in; 
but enough both of the matter and 
manner remains to enable a modern 
imitator to perceive that the points of 
a well-written fable are such as we 
have enumerated ; and that, though a 
Phedrus, a La Fontaine, and a Gay 
are sufficient to please their respective 
countrymen, ignorant of Greek, yet to 
men of taste and education, who can 
compare the imitatorum servum pecus 

* See the essay on the pseudo-Babrian 
fables of ASsop, in our numbers for Feb. 
and March. 
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with the originals, the former are 
utterly ‘stale, flat and unprofitable ;’ 
since they uniformly dilate, where 
they ought to compress, the incidents 
of the story, and always fail to exhibit, 
what is the peculiar charm of such 
compositions, the individuality of cha- 
racter each speaker ought to preserve. 

The volumes before us bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to each other. 
From that published under the name 
of Job Crithannah, we fear that not 
even the Abrahamic five, for which the 
author piteously pleads, can be selected 
out of the fifty-one fables, as likely to 
arrest the attention of present readers, 
and still less of those to come. Several 
of them, though styled “‘ original,” 
are evident imitations from the ancient 
fabulists ; though vastly altered for the 
worse, as we could readily show did 
our space permit. The embellish- 
ments are well designed by R. Cruick- 
shank, particularly the tail-pieces, 
being in general a sort of parallel ap- 
plication of the fable to human society ; 
and we should have been inclined to 
give very high praise to their execution 
as wood-engravings, did not the ex- 
quisite delicacy and finish of those in 
Mr. Northcote’s volume, (which has 
so rapidly followed the other in publi- 
cation,) oblige us to modify our praises 
within the degrees of comparison. 

To Mr. Northcote’s fables the same 
objections apply which we have al- 
ready stated. They are not suffi- 
ciently concise; they do not carry 
their own moral; and, in conse- 
quence, they are in every instance 
burdened by a long sermon by way of 
application. The author was himself 
one of nature’s oddities: he lived to 
an advanced age (86); but early in 
life he had acquired peculiar habits— 
become parsimonious, irritable and 
illiberal. From a partiality to the 
fables of Alsop, Gay and others, he 
fancied himself qualified to become 
another satirical fabulist; and suc- 
cessively produced and published ‘‘ The 
Slighted Beauty,’ an allegory, pro- 
fessing to narrate the travels and ad- 
ventures of a female personifying 
painting ; and afterwards a volume of 
Fables ; the second series of which, 
now before us, was the amusement of 
his declining years. The first of these 
works appeared under the literary 
guidance and friendly supervision of the 
amiable and estimable Prince Hoare ; 
the second came forth under the au- 
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thor’s own cognizance ; and the third 
is posthumous. To bring this for- 
ward with all the advantages and 
charms of beautiful embellishment 
and skilful printing, Mr. Northcote 
bequeathed a large sum of money (see 
our vol. cr. ii. 106); with directions 
that Mr. Harvey should make the 
drawings on the blocks, that they 
should be cut by the best engravers, 
on wood, and the whole be printed at 
the Chiswick Press by Mr. Whitting- 
ham, whose taste and skill in fine 
typography have conspired to render 
his name pre-eminent in the literary 
annals of the country. In the nu- 
merous and truly beautiful volumes 
which have come from that press, 
illustrative of the plays of Shakspeare, 
and of various branches of natural 
history, the typographical connoisseur 
sees much to delight his eye and to 
gratify his mind. He perceives the 
most careful display and arrangement 
of type; the most pleasing tone of 
ink on every page; and the wood- 
cuts brought out in all their bright- 
ness, clearness, and richness of colour. 
On these grounds we warmly com- 
mend the volume now before us; for 
it is replete with graphic beauties, 
and, amongst its class, may be safely 
pronounced unrivalled. No less than 
280 prints are arranged in and dis- 
persed through a volume of only 248 
pages. They are of various sizes, and 
of varied tones and effects; head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and initial letters 
present a great diversity both of sub- 
ject and treatment. Harvey, the de- 
signer of the greater part of the draw- 
ings, seems to possess a boundless 
fancy, as well as an accurate discri- 
minating pencil, and a sort of micro- 
scopic eye. The ‘‘ changes rung” on 
one letter, i.e. the varied ways in 
which it is formed, placed, and com- 
bined, are surprising and entertaining ; 
and his spirited drawings appear to 
have been admirably ‘‘ brought out’’ 
by the gravers of Thompson, Nesbit, 
Branston and Wright, Williams, Jack- 
son, Slader, Landells, Smith, Bonner, 
Martin, Gorway, White, &c. It may be 
added that the texture and colour of the 
paperare alike admirable. To Mr. Dick- 
inson, the scientific maker, the country 
is under great obligations. French pa- 
pers and India papers will no longer be 
required by the artists of our country, 

But, independent of the fables and 
their embellishments, there is a third 
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feature in this volume which deserves 
the notice of the critic; although, 
with singular modesty, the editor, Mr. 
Edmund Southey Rogers, has not 
mentioned it in the title-page. It is 
a memoir of Mr. Northcote, taken 
principally from his own correspond- 
ence and writings, and comprising 
some of his early letters to his family, 
contributed by Mr. Brockedon. These 
letters exhibit in a very pleasing light, 
both the enterprising ambition of the 
youthful Northcote, and the beneficent 
kindness of his protector, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and contain some highly 
interesting passages relative to that 
literary circle in which the latter ge- 
nerally moved, and to which the 
former was occasionally admitted. 
Having already given in our Number 
for August, 1831, a full memoir (with 
a portrait) of Mr. Northcote, we do 
not think it necessary to enter into 
his biography: but we must briefly 
ppint out some of the interesting pas- 
sages which occur in the correspond- 
ence. 

It will be recolleeted that Northcote 
was introduced to Reynolds through 
the family of Mudge, who were watch- 
makers, like his own. His brother 
Samuel went first to London; and in 
his earliest letter now preserved, 
James, still at Plymouth, demon- 
strates his deep interest in the Arts, 
by urging his brother to 


“ go to Renolds’s often, that when I have 
the pleasure of seeing you I may hear all 
about it. Mr. Mudge says he knows you 
are exceedingly welcome, as he is the 
most good-natured creature living.” 


This opinion of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s character, thus early formed, 
was subsequently fully confirmed by 
Northcote’s own experience, when he 
himself came to London, which was 
not until five years after the date of 
the above. The following, from the 
first letter after his arrival, is amusing : 


“ I intend to copy one or two pictures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s; he is vastly 
kind. Last Monday I dined with him 
at five o’clock, which is his constant hour, 
and eat mackarel. I dined with Mr. 
Holmes on Sunday, and had mackarel. I 
enquired of him concerning the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts,” &c. &c. 


The next is a high spirited letter, 
written under the excitement of the 
consummation of his hopes, in having 
been received as Sir Joshua’s pupil ; but 
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we leave it for the following simple- 
minded statement, in Nov. 1772, of 
“the most considerable job I have yet 
done. It is painting the drapery to 
the whole-length picture of the Duke of 
Cumberland. He is dressed in his In- 
stallation robes, as Knight of the Garter, 
which I painted from the Duke’s own 
robes put on upon the layman; his dress 
is very grand, as you may suppose, from 
some pictures which you have seen, I 
believe, of the Kings in the Town-hall 
{at Plymouth]; the collar of S.S. [he 
should have said, of the Garter] is gold, 
with a St. George killing the dragon in 
enamel, 

“Sir Joshua is now painting Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick in one picture, which is 
about the bigness of that in the fore-room 
of Grandfather and Grandmother. The 
other day Garrick came into the dining- 
room when I was painting, and spoke to 
me. Sir Joshua talks of painting a very 
large picture of him in a great many dif- 
ferent characters.” 

The other letters are full of passages 

about Garlick; whose acting was 
Northcote’s chief recreation. His de- 
scription of the effects it produced on 
an audience is forcibly expressed ; 
although its truth is fully supported 
by other witnesses. In King Lear, 
“¢ Fhe people were not content by clap- 
ping, but hallooed out with mighty shouts 
when he was going off; for I believe the 
most ignorant people are sensible of his 
excellence; and it had such an effect up- 
on me that my hair seemed to stand on 
end on my head.” 

There are other curious passages, 
respecting a projected introduction 
(supported by the authorities) of 
sculpture and painting into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1773; and of pictures in 
1797 ; but we will conclude with this 
singular remark on Lord Bute, written 
in 1773: 

“ He must find it very different from 
the time when he was forced to have 
bruisers behind his coach to protect him ; 
for now he comes in a chair without any 
servants, and often walks home on foot 
in his surtout without any state.” 


—_—o— 


Twelve Notices of the Signs of the 
Times. By the Rev. Thomas James 
Judkin, M.A., Minister of Somers’ 
Chapel, St. Pancras; and formerly 
of Caius and Gonville College, Cam- 
bridge. pp. 56. 


IT is not our custom, nor would 
the brevity of our critical department 
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permit us, to do more than give a very 
short notice of any single Sermon. 
We, however, occasionally make an 
exception. And we are induced to do 
so on the present occasion, both from 
the importance and interest of the sub- 
ject, and the general excellence of the 
composition before us, (of which the 
Text is Matt. xvi. 2. ‘Can ye not dis- 
cern the signs of the times’’), which is 
from the pen of a zealous and worthy 
minister, and highly popular preacher 
in the metropolis. It is, however, not 
so much a Sermon as an Oration; 
bearing some resemblance to the pul- 
pit addresses of the well-kyown orator 
Mr. Irving, to which it is not inferior 
in its beauties, nor devoid of their de- 
fects; though rising very far above 
such compositions in purity of diction, 
neatness of style, and correctness of 
figure and imagery; nay, occasionally 
rising to true eloquence. 

As the title has somewhat of quaint- 
ness and indistinctness*, it may be 
proper to inform the reader, that there 
is here no reference to the fulfilment 
of prophecy; but that by “Signs of 
the Times” is simply meant charac- 
teristics of the state of society in this 
country, as regards religion and mo- 
rality, at the present day. 

Mr. Judkin commences, with great 
animation, by remarking, that ‘‘ the 
moral feeling of a people is the pulse 
of the people, indicating its exact state 
as to religion and morality; and that 
the histories of all former ages attest 
this one truth, that the sins of a na- 
tion are the proximate cause of its 
decline and fall.” He then proceeds 
to observe, that “‘ it requires no great 
sagacity to perceive that our own 
country is under the influence of dis- 
easet; that there is something wrong 
in the vital functions; and that it will 
very speedily sink into a premature 
dissolution, unless the energies of the 
Mighty God and of His Holy Spirit 
be put forth for her healing, in answer 
to the prayerful strivings of her 

* We say inappropriateness, for “signs 
of the times” does not well express the 
author’s meaning. And in the passage 
of the text, quite another sense is in- 
tended. See Poole’s Synopsis and 
Kuinoel in loco, or Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Recensio Synopt. and Greek Testa- 
ment in loco. 

+ By the same forcible metaphor as 
that found in Eurip. Pheen, 907, xoae 
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Church.”” But why all mention should 
have been here omitted of the human 
means which pious, well-principled, 
and patriotic persons may employ to 
save their sinking country, we know 
not. It must have been through mere 
inadvertence ;—since the necessity of 
human means in concurrence with Di- 
vine aid, in the temporal salvation of 
states, as well as in the spiritual salva- 
tion of individuals, is a doctrine which 
Mr. Judkin would, we are sure, not be 
slow to admit, or indisposed to incul- 
cate. 

The main purpose of the preacher, 
in the present discourse, was to press 
on his hearers the duties (so suitable 
to the season of Lent, at the com- 
mencement of which the Sermon was 
delivered,) of fasting and prayer, of 
self-examination, of calling their ways 
to remembrance, and turning to the 
Lord with purposes of heart; as also 
to inculcate the necessity of REForM- 
ATION publicly and individually. The 
preacher does not profess to notice all 
the more palpable characteristics above 
mentioned, but only to point out “ the 
most prominent, and symptomatic of 
the corruption with which the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart 
faint.”” These are as follows. 1. Co- 
vetousness. 2. Latitudinarianism. 3. 
Love of slander. 4. A resorting to the 
principle of expediency. 5. Disobe- 
dience to parents. 6. Increase of pau- 
perism. 7. Intemperance. 8. Avidity 
for light and trifling books. 9. Love 
of innovation. 10. The desecration of 
the Sabbath. 11. The unacceptableness 
of the deeper spiritualities of the New 
Testament among men of letters. 12. 
The impenetrability of men’s consciences 
to the awful judgments of God. Into 
these several heads we cannot be ex- 
pected minutely to enter: and, pre- 
viously to offering any particular ob- 
servations, we cannot but remark, in 
general, that the preacher deals too 
much in exaggeration and over-co- 
loured description, and is too fond of 
shrouding himself in the clouds of 
gloomy forebodings of future woe. “As 
(says he) the last year was fearfully 
laden with physical, so may this be as 
deeply surcharged with moral evil. 
There is a portentous gathering of the 
clouds over our civil as well as eccle- 
siastical hemisphere ; gloom involving 
gloom, a drear profound! There are 
in the ears of many, the low and sub- 
terraneous noises that precede the 
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earthquake.” We feel it our duty to 
say, that we see no great wisdom in thus 
acting the alarmist; which can only 
tend to preduce the evils so gloomily 
anticipated. Neither is it quite justified 
by facts ; for it can scarcely be denied 
that the times are pregnant with strong 
tendencies, not merely for evil but for 
good. At all events, it requires a more 
philosophical head to conceive, and a 
more skilful hand to weigh the one with 
the other, and show on which side the 
balance kicks the beam. Mr. Judkin 
would do well to bear in mind the Hora- 
tian maxim (Epist. ad Pisones 38. sq.) 
«‘ Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis 
eequam 

Viribus, et versate diu, quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri.” 

To far better purpose is the working 
parochial minister occupied in preach- 
ing repentance, faith, and the works 
which follow a true and living faith. 
As long as Mr. Judkin keeps to that, 
and exercises the great powers natural 
and acquired which he possesses, he 
will never find it difficult to fulfil the 
Apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let no man 
despise thee.”” But when he ventures, 
though not preaching before the three 
Estates of the Lords and Commons of 
the realm assembled in Parliament, to 
act asthe Censor of the three kingdoms, 
he may excite other feclings than those 
of respect. 

But, to proceed to a few particulars 
which require animadversion. 1. Co- 
vetousness.. Against this baleful pas- 
sion, the exertions of Christian minis- 
ters have been in all ages directed; 
though, it is to be lamented, with too 
little effect. The- efforts, however, 
made for this purpose have, not unfre- 
quently, failed of their object from 
the injudicious choice of the weapons 
wherewith to assail it; and especially 
for want of a better acquaintance with 
the human heart than preachers usu- 
ally possess. This and other be- 
setting sins of our frail and corrupt 
nature, are not effectually combated by 
the commonplaces so liberally poured 
forth ws dwo 6vdakos, and which have 
so often been employed as to be worn 
out in the use—‘‘ arguments too (as 
Bp. Heber observes) by which no man 
was ever moved to slight the gains of 
avarice, to despise the enticements of 
pleasure, or the promises of ambition.” 
Considerations of a far higher and 
more awful kind, JupGMENT, can 
alone do the work; and such consider- 
ations this zealous: preacher is, we 
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have no reason to doubt, ever instant, 
**in season and out of season,” to en- 
force. To proceed, we cannot omit to 
protest against the rash exaggeration 
(so blameable in times like the present, 
when the spirit of cupidity is, to use 
the expression of our author, “‘ ram- 
pant” among the lower orders) by 
which it is here asserted, that ‘‘ the 
rich too frequently obtain their wealth 
by a beating of the people to pieces, a 
grinding of the faces of the poor, an 
oppressing of the hireling in his 
wages, a mocking of the mouths open 
for bread, with what is little better 
than the husks of the wilderness.” 
This must have proceeded from inad- 
vertence; for the character of the 
preacher forbids us to suppose it to be 
said ad captandum. As to the elo- 
quent censure on speculating in the 
Funds, we will only say, that when 
the preacher parallels it to ‘ their 
abandoned practices under whose des- 
perate hands the tables rattle with 
the thrown dice,’ he resorts so much 
to exaggeration, that we fear he will 
scarcely make a single convert at the 
Stock Exchange. There will probably 
be, as Persius says, ‘‘aut unus aut 
nemo.” The spirited tirade, too, on the 
excessive use of dress on Sundays will, 
we fear, be as little successful. It 
will, we fear, be difficult to convince 
the fairer part of the creation that 
“‘clean and homely apparel” (how- 
ever ‘‘commendable” it may be and 
‘* suitable to the day”) is the best for 
them to employ. Mr. Judkin may, 
however, console himself in having 
only failed where St. Paul and St. 
Chrysostom had been unsuccessful. 
Our limits will not permit us to en- 
large on the other heads of public ac- 
cusation. Suffice it to say, that all the 
representations are somewhat over- 
charged, especially those on the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath—the love of 
slander,—disohedience to parents,— 
increase of pauperism,—avidity for 
light and trifling- books,—and unac- 
ceptableness of the Gospel to men of 
letters. To use the words of Horace, 
‘* Sic veris falsa remiscet.”” The ac- 
cusation last mentioned is, we con- 
ceive, not well founded; for never, 
we apprehend, was there a period 
when this was so little the case. If 
indeed it were the reverse, might it not 
be thought to imply some defect in the 
Defenders and Illustrators of the Gos- 
pel? That the persons in question 
do not receive every doctrine which 
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the preacher holds, may be true, and 
is, to a certain degree, to be lamented : 
but when he introduces the dogma of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
among those, we cannot but venture 
to take part with the accused. Mr. 
Judkin ought to know, that no such 
doctrine is contained in the New Testa- 
ment, and that scarcely any Divine can 
be found to have maintained it, who 
was at once an eminent theologian and 
an able interpreter of Scripture. It 
may suffice to refer him to the Works 
of Bp. Bull. Moreover, the doctrine 
that the natural estate of the human 
heart is ‘‘altogether vile, and no 
soundness in it,”’ is alike unwarranted 
by Scripture and by the Articles of our 
Church, in which man is only described 
as being “‘very far gone from righteous - 
ness.”” Far better might Mr. Judkin 
have substituted for the above, another 
sign of the times (and a most portentous 
one it is), namely, the state of what is 
called the religious world at the present 
time; of which a picture might be 
presented that would make sober and 
practical Christians start, when they 
found the loftiest pretensions to faith 
and grace not inconsistent with actions 
the very furthest removed from being 
the fruits of a true and living faith. 
Pride and calumny, hard-heartedness, 
cruelty, and ingratitude, envy, hatred, 
malice, and wuncharitableness—all of 
them alike modifications of that which 
the persons in question so earnestly 
disavow—carNaLity. A picture of 
the above, faithfully drawn, might 
have been not unworthy of the spirited 
pencil of our author, than whom no 
one, we believe, is better acquainted 
with the religious world both in the 
Church and among Dissenters. This 
would, indeed, have been ‘‘ periculose 
. plenum opus alee.”? But Mr. Judkin 
is a bold and uncompromising man, 
and therefore from him it might have 
been expected. 

Having animadverted on a few de- 
fects in the little work before us, we 
now proceed to the more pleasing task 
of pointing out its ewcellencies. Of 
the style, phraseology, &c. we have 
already spoken, and must say that it 
is admirable ;—with the exception of a 
few such passages as the admirers of 
Mr. Irving’s harangues would call 
beauties ;—but which we venturato pre- 
dict Mr. Judkin himself, if he would 
permit his judgment and taste to be 
freely exercised, would be not slow to 
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remove ;—and a very fewsuch examples 
of quaintness or bad taste, as arose part- 
ly from the want of that patient study, 
and lime labor, which the parochial mi- 
nister of a large charge cannot find time 
to bestow, and partly from a too in- 
discriminate admiration of the writings 
of our earlier divines, and an imitation 
of them (where indeed alone they are 
quite imitable) in theirdefects. Buteven 
in passages where there is something 
objectionable in the sentiments, or 
faulty in the structure of the sen- 
tences, we are charmed with a fine 
vein of imagery, and the figmenta of an 
ardent imagination, such as distin- 
guish a Poet and a Painter ; and both 
of these, in no inconsiderable degree, 
Mr. Judkin, we believe, is. 

To what is said under the heads of 
Latitudinarianism ; Expediency ; love of 
innovation; the desecration of the 
Lord’s day; love of slander; the im- 
penetrability of men’s consciences to 
the awful judgments of God—on this 
we can bestow our almost unqualified 
approbation. We quite agree with 
Mr Judkin that “ it grieves the spirit 
of a sober-minded Christian, as he 
traverses a land so widely irradiated 
by the light of the Gospel, to behold 
the influence of fanaticism, ‘ which 
eateth as a canker,’ on one side, and 
the baleful effects of deism and libe- 
ralism on the other.”” Under this 
head, the origin and progress of p1s- 
SENT are traced with an able hand. 
The impious dogmas of -the Irvingites 
are also exposed in their true colours ; 
andsome interesting information, illus- 
trative of the subject of the pretence to 
supernatural power so recently claim- 
ed, alas! by Protestants, will be found 
ina long note. What is said under 
the head of love of slander is very elo- 
quent, though a slightly over-coloured 
picture. Too much praise can scarcely 
be given to the Section on Expediency. 
Under the head of avidity for light and 
trifling books, where, amongst other 
things, it is shown that the love of 
knowledge is not necessarily connected 
with the love of religion, are intro- 
duced in a long note several interest- 
ing extracts * from a scarce and almost 





* In these we cannot omit here to point 
out what sre undoubtedly two errors of 
the press (we believe, of the copy from 
which Mr. Judkin transcribed), one of 
which destroys the sense, and the other 
greatly obscures it. For convenience we 
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matchless Discourse of Cudworth, (au- 
thor of the Intellectual System). Un- 
der the head of Innovation almost every 
thing is excellent. What is said under 
the head of the impenetrability of men’s 
consciences to the awful judgments of 
God, is entitled to unqualified praise, 
and presents a fine graphic sketch. 
The conclusion of the Discourse is 
deeply heart-searching, and highly im- 
pressive. We may be allowed to hope 
that the fine admonition introduced 
from Cudworth* may be more kept in 
mind by the Preacher ;—whose ardent 
temperament is at times apt to draw 
him to something the very reverse of 
the spirit there inculcated ; and, except 
that we would wish to part with Mr. 
Judkin in good humour, we should 
animadvert on some expressions in 
this Discourse which savour of un- 
charitableness and violence. For the 
present, we most cordially bid the 
author farewell, perhaps to meet him 
again on a field similar to the present. 
For we understand (and we trust the 
report is not unfounded) that Mr. 
Judkin intends, should the present 
performance meet the approbation of 
the public (which cannot, we think, 
be doubted, and has already been un- 
equivocally shown), to prepare for 
publication a selection from the Ser- 
mons which he has been delivering at 
his Chapel in Somers’ Town, during 
the seven years of his ministry there. 
If Mr. Judkin be hesitating, we would 
decidedly say, ‘‘ Let them go forth.” 
Yet we would whisper in his ear a 
few counsels. Let him bring forward 
nothing which he has not well weighed, 
nothing, in the words of Horace, ‘‘ quod 
non multa dies et multalituracoercuit.”” 
Let him cultivate the last best art, the 
*‘art to blot.”” ‘‘ Ambitiosa recidet Or- 
namenta.”’ Sure we are, that if he only 


use the judgment and taste which he- 


possesses, in conjunction with adequate 





venture, nostro periculo, to read conveyance. 
For dispiriting read dis-spiriting. The 
word is exceedingly rare: but we remem- 
ber an example in Fuller’s Holy State, 
p- 106, where he says that “due medi- 
tation on what is read dis-spirits the book 
into the scholar.” 

* As follows: “ Let us follow the truth 
in love ; and when we would convince men 
of any error by the strength of truth, let 
us withal pour the sweet balm of love up- 
on their heads ; for truth and love are the 
most powerful things in the world, and 
when they both go ‘together they cannot 
easily be withstood.” 
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diligence, he cannot but succeed. But 
let him eschew all imitation of the old 
English Divines in their qguaintness and 
harshness. Above all, let him, whether 
he acts as a Divine or a preacher, be- 
ware of the error into which ardent 
minds too easily fall, of thinking that 
the very reverse of wrong must be right. 
Let him bear in mind the dictum of 
the Venusinian bard : 

“ Decipimur specie recti, 

In vitium ducit culpz fuga, si non caret 

arte.” 


Ho 


Collections from the Greek Anthology, 
by the late Rev. Robert Bland, and 
others. A new Edition, by J. H. 
Merivale, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo, pp.438. 


ON a work that in the course of 
twenty-six years has already gone 
through two editions, and now ap- 
pears for the third time before the 
public, it would be useless to say a 
word, even ‘though it contained a more 
than usual quantity of new matter. 
We are, however, tempted to break 
through the silence we should other- 
wise have preserved, from a wish to 
aid, as far as we can, the kind endea- 
vours of Mr. Merivale, to benefit the 
family of his late highly-gifted coad- 
jutor the Rev. Robert Bland; who, 
after giving various proofs of his poe- 
tical talents, died when only 40 years 
old, with no higher preferment than 
the curacy of Kenilworth, and leaving 
a widow with several children tomourn 
his irreparable loss: ‘‘ a circumstance 
(says Mr. Merivale) I may be allowed 
to mention as affording a motive to 
the present publication, in the hope 
of its proving a source of profit, how- 
ever inconsiderable, intended to be ap- 
plied exclusively in aid of the eldest 
son on his approaching removal from 
the Charter-house ;” and who, it ap- 
pears, from a few pieces in this vo- 
lume, inherits at least a portion of his 
father’s talents in the art of versifica- 
tion. 

Without the slightest desire to dis- 
parage the abilities of the translators, 
we cannot help thinking that some 
portion of the success of the work was 
owing to the compliment paid to it by 
Lord Byron, in his ‘‘ English Bards 
and Scottish Reviewers ;”? and whose 
power to sway public opinion for good 
or evil, no man within our days has 
at all equalled. Something is also due 
tu the elaborate notice taken of Mr. 
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Bland’s own edition by the present 
Bishop of London, when writing for a 
periodical that will always claim a 
high rank for its scholarship, ‘‘ The 
Museum Criticum,” to whose stric- 
tures the translators have paid the 
highest compliment, by adopting them 
when just, and by combating them 
when proved to be otherwise. 
Amongst the contributors to 
volume will be found, besides the 
names of Bland and Merivale, and 
their respective filial coadjutors, that 
of Chief Justice Denman, who, like 
Bacon* and Cicero, has wisely em- 
ployed his leisure hours in the agree- 
able task of a translator of Greek 
poetry. Nor ought we to omit all 
mention of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
the spirited translator of Juvenal ; or 
of Dr. Haygarth, whose contributions 
graced the Classical Atheneum of Dr. 
Aikin ; or of the Rev. Mr. Shepherd of 
Liverpool, who in a small volume pub- 
lished in 1829, has given some ver- 
sions from the Greek, so happily exe- 
cuted, that, had Mr. Merivale been 
sooner aware of their existence, they 
would have superseded many of those 
contained in the present volume ; and 
when we state that to the preceding 
Jist may be added the names of Cow- 
ley, Warren Hastings, Sir William 
Jones, Polwhele, T. Moore, Boyd, 
Elton, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and 
others, we have said enough to excite 
the curiosity of readers interested in 
these subjects to peruse a volume of 
such varied excellence ; and as a spe- 
cimen of the fare set before them, we 
will make the following extract from 
p. 15: 
« Blest as th’ immortal Gods is he, 
The youth whose eyes may look on thee, 
Whose ears thy tongue’s sweet melody 
May still devour ! 


this 


* Of Bacon’s powers as a poetical 
translator, a specimen is given in Gent. 
Mag. March 1812, and whose superiority 
Mr. Merivale himself, who has attempted 
to render the same epigram of Posidippus 
into English (p. 199), will doubtless be 
as ready to acknowledge, as he has been 
in the case of a Scolion of Hybrias, so 
splendidly translated by the writer of the 
article on “Greek Banquets,” in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. cu. and with 
which may be compared the no less spi- 
rited language ofa French Lay, first trans- 
fused into English by Mr. Way, the prince 
of translators in his way. 


Gent. Mac. June, 1833. 
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Thou smilest too ?—sweet smile, whose 
charm 

Has struck my soul with wild alarm, 
And, when I see thee, bids disarm 

Each vital power, 
Speechless I gaze: the flame within 
Runs swift o’er all my quiv’ring skin ; 
My eye-balls swim ; with dizzy din 

My brain reels round ; 
And cold drops fall ; and tremblings frail 
Seize every limb; and grassy pale 
I grow; and then—together fail 

Both sight and sound !” 


Of this celebrated ode of Sappho, 
the earliest translation is by Catullus ; 
while the versions of it in English are 
almost without number ; and wisely, 
therefore, has Mr. Merivale availed 
himself of the beauties of his prede- 
cessors, nor hesitated to adopt the first 
line from Philips’s translation, and 
the epithet ‘grassy pale’ from that of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, quoted above. 

For other specimens of happy ver- 
sions we may refer to p. 97 : 


«« Attic Maiden, breathing still 
Of the fragrant flowers that blow 
On Hymettus’ purpled bill, 
Whence the streams of honey flow; 
Wherefore thus a captive bear 
To your nest the grasshopper? 
Noisy prattler, cease to do 
To your fellow-prattler wrong : 
Kind should not its kind pursue,— 
Least of all the heirs of song. 
Prattler! seek some other food 
For your noisy prattling brood. 
Both are ever on the wing, 
Wanderers both in foreign bowers, 
Both succeed the parting spring, 
oe depart with summer hours. 
— Those who love the minstrel lay 
Should not on each other prey.” 


P. 125: 


“Snow on! hail on! cast darkness all 

around me! [nings wound me! 
Let loose thy thunders! with thy light- 
—I care not, Jove, but thy worst rage defy; 
Nor will I cease to revel till Idie. [roar 
Spare but my life—and, let thy thunders 
And lightnings flash—I’ll only revel more. 
Thunderer! a God more potent far than 


thee— {dens me.” 
To whom thou too hast yielded—mad- 
P. i797: 


‘* Queen of the Zephyr’s breezy cape! to 


thee 
This polish’d shell, the treasure of the sea, 
Her earliest offspring, young Selena bears, 
Join’d with the incense of her maiden 
prayers. 
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Erewhile with motion, power and sense 
endued, 
Alive it floated on the parent flood ; 
When, if the gale more rudely breath’d, 
it gave 
Its natural sail expanded te the wave; 
But while the billows slept upon the shore, 
And the tempestuous winds forgot to roar, 
Like some proud galley floated on the tide, 
And busy feet the want of oars supplied. 
Shipwreck’d at last upon the Iulian strand, 
It now, Arsinoé, asks thy favouring 
hand ;— [hail, 
No more its vows the plaintive halcyon 
For the soft breathings of a western gale; 
But that, O mighty queen! thy genial 
power 
On young Selena every gift may shower, 
That love with beauteous innocence can 
share : [prayer !” 
For these, and only these, accept the 
P. 230: 


“ Wandering Bee, who lov’st to dwell 
In the vernal rose-bud’s cell, 
Wherefore leave thy place of rest, 

To light on Heliodora’s breast ? 

Is it thus you mean to show, 

When flies the shaft from Cupid’s bow, 
What a sweet and bitter smart 

It leaves within the wounded heart? 
Yes, thou friend to lovers, yes— 

I thy meaning well can guess— 

Tis a truth too soon we learn, 

—Go! with thy lesson home return !” 


All these are from the pen of Mr. 
Merivale; while the following, due 
to his friend, Mr. Keen, it would be 
too bad to omit. p. 107: 


On @ Statue of Cupid Sleeping. 

“« Deep in the bosom of a shady grove 
We found conceal’d, the truant god of love. 
The boy was sleeping; and his smiling 

face [grace. 
Glow’d like a ripe peach with a purple 
Unarm’d he lay—his bow and quiver hung 
Upon the leafy boughs of trees; amon 
Roses fresh-blown his little head repos’d, 


And round his laughing lips, that, half- 


unclos’d, 
Invited kisses, dropping from on high, 
A swarm of golden bees began to ply 
Their yg Se ; as if no hive could prove 
So fit for honey as the mouth of Love.” 

On some occasions, however, we 
think Mr. Merivale, for to him the 
greater part of this volume belongs, 
has been by no means happy; and in 
proof of our assertion we beg to pro- 
pose a new translation of Aristotle’s 
Ode to Glory;* which is the more 
remarkable as being the only occasion 





* In thus translating ’Apert, Glory, we 
haye the authority.of Thucydides in the 
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where the Stagirite ever ventured up- 
on Parnassus ; though with far better 
success than Sir Isaac Newton did, of 
whose poetry we have only the follow- 
ing couplet preserved as a heir-loom 
amongst the senior wranglers at Cam- 
bridge : 

«“ Oh, man! oh, man! thy life is like 

A candle in a candlestick.” 

The translation, then, which we 
would suggest, as being far closer and 
not less spirited than Mr. Merivale’s, 
is the following : 

“ Oh, danger-seeking Glory, through the 
span 
Of life the best and highest aim of man: 
Say, have not Greeks, to win thy love, in 
fight (delight ? 
Braved hottest perils, found in death 
E’en Leda’s twins, when felt thy dart than 
death [breath 
Keener, than gold more potent, than the 
Of balmy sleep more grateful, with hearts 
fired 
By glory’s charms, undaunted and untired 
To honour march’d? nor with less eager 
pace 
Alcides battled on in Glory’s race; 
For love of thee Achilles sought his doom; 
For love of thee ’round Ajax came the 
gloom flight 
Of madness and of death; for thee of 
Th’ Atarnean’s eyeballs widowed sunk 
in night; [power 
Him, therefore, shall the Muse by Poet’s 
The mortal make immortal. Glory’s hour 
Flits not from such, who hand and heart 
have given [heaven.” 
To crown with honours due the child of 


We cannot close this notice without 
expressing our hope that Mr. Meri- 
vale will be able ere long to put into 
execution the plan mentioned in p. 283, 
of publishing another volume, in which 
the Gnomic and larger Elegiac pieces 
will be included. 


— 


Grecorum Casuum Analysis. De vera 
Casuum Verborum, Inflectionumque in 
Genere, Natura, et Origine, atque 
etiam de Veris Grecorum Nominum 
frectendorum legibus brevis rns 
tatio, a Carolo Seager. <Accedunt 
Utilissine quedam parum adhuc per- 
specte leges Euphonice; item de 








following passage of Bk. 1. c. 33. xai 
mpocemPipovea ts atv rods woAtuious iaydy, 
ois 3° seramuveire, yap, imiv 3 abrots 
&periy: for so that passage ought to be 
read, in lieu of the unintelligible és «iv 
TOUS WOAAODS Kperny, ols DE emapnuveire yapiy 
bpay BE abrors igyvre. 
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Accentibus, ac de Casibus Latinis 
Disputationes breves, et inseritur 
Sanscritorum Casuum formatio. 


SUCH is the title-page of a small 
volume, consisting of seventy closely- 
printed pages, and properly written in 
defiance of the fashion of the day, 
that shrinks from every appearance of 
scholarship, in the common medium 
of the learned; and which, barring a 
few inaccuracies that an Englishman 
can scarcely avoid, is in a style of 
Latinity highly creditable to its au- 
thor, and worthy the classical son of 
the classical Rector of Welsh Bicknor. 
As regards, however, the subject mat- 
ter of this Analysis, we fear that Mr. 
Seager, jun. will find scarcely a dozen 
persons in England competent to enter 
upon an enquiry that turns upon the 
affinity of Greek and Sanscrit, and 
fewer still, who will be ready to con- 
cede, were the affinity proved to be 
greater than it is, that such a dis- 
covery will enable us to explain a 
single circumstance connected with 
the phenomena of the origin and pro- 
gress of a language at once so simple 
and complex as Greek, 

That a portion of the theory adopted 
by Mr. Seager is founded on truth may 
be safely admitted ; for that the ter- 
minations of nouns and verbs are only 
parts of words, which originally had 
some meaning, and that all the vari- 
ations of forms are to be traced to the 
addition, omission, and permutation of 
letters, are facts which have been 
proved satisfactorily by various phi- 
lologists, nor was it necessary, we 
think, to say a word more on that 
subject. The grand difficulty, and 
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the one to which we would direct the 
attention of all who feel an interest 
in such inquiries, is to ascertain what 
each letter in Greek means singly, 
and what when united to others, and 
why certain combinations of letters 
express certain modes of thought and 
action ; for till such previous questions 
are settled satisfactorily, it will be im- 
possible to understand why the in- 
flexions of nouns are what they are, 
or why they exist at all in Greek, see- 
ing that some languages can dispense 
with them in part, and others entirely, 

But though Mr. Seager has trod, it 
would seem unconsciously, in the path 
of preceding philologists, still has he in 
some instances hazarded opinions quite 
original; especially when he asserts 
(p.34) that y is not made up of mrs, Bs, 
or ps, nor & of xs, ys, xs; although the 
the counter opinion is fully established 
by the facts connected with the forma- 
tion of the future of verbs of the first 
and second conjugation, where ¥ is 
the characteristic of verbs ending in z, 
8, or , and & of those ending in x, y, 
or x; and the same fact is likewise 
shown from the inflexions of the 
nouns following : 


1. yup i.e. yu-ms which makes yu-mos. 
2. Au i.e. Au-Bs _ At-Bos. 
3. wy i.e. -ps _ vt-os. 
4. i.e. eAi-ks — €XL-Kos. 
5. aé i.e. at-ys —— at-yos. 
6. origi.e. ort-xs a 


OTL-XOS. 
in all of which the o is merely the 
characteristic of the genitive, aad not 
-os, as shown by Markland, who was 
the first to remark that the original 
nominative of all imparisyllabic nouns 
in Greek could be known by merely 
taking away the o of the genitive. 





Introduction to the study of English 
Botany, by Grorce Banks, F.L.8.— 
This is a very neat, well arranged, and 
accurate synopsis of the Linnzan system 
of arranging the vegetable creation. That 
great founder of botanical science, per- 
ceiving the inaccuracy of former classifi- 
cations, divided the vegetable world into 
classes, orders, genera, and species. In 
the minute and delicate organs of Fructi- 
Jication, he perceived a principle which 
might form the basis of a scientifie system. 
That it has its disadvantages must be 
allowed; that it makes similitude of form 
and natural habits give way before it; 
that it constrains nature herself within 
the artificial rules of system, so as to 
bring together into systematic alliance, 
plants differing widely in their native 


habits and appearanee,—this is a dis- 
advantage, which Jussieu and other bo- 
tanists have acknowledged and attempted 
toremedy. Linnzus’s arrangements must 
however for ever remain a great monu- 
ment of his genius and his science. The 
small work before us is an admirable 
introduction to the study of the Linnzan 
system: it is its grammar—full, accurate, 
and well arranged; and, by its plates, 
giving every facility to the explanation of 
its terms. A second edition, called for 
by the public, has proved to the author 
the value of his work. 





Dissertation concerning the Chronologieal 
Numbers of Daniel, and the Revelation of 
St. John, in g@ Letter: to the ~~ of 
Limerick, by the Rev, P, Atwoop, Fellow 
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of Magd. Coll. Camb.—This Disserta- 
tion is intended as a supplement to Mr. 
Atwood’s former work on Prophecy. 
Amid the various, contending, and con- 
tradictory theories which have sprung up 
in all their rank and short-lived luxuriance 
on the rich hot-bed of the apocalyptic 
numbers, Mr. Atwood distinguishes him- 
self by a soundness and sobriety, which do 
not always accompany the erudition of 
the scholar who has once plunged into 
a subject so surrounded with difficulty. 
Mr. Atwood reasons thus: while the pro- 
phecies of ancient Scripture pointed out 
to the world the fates and downfall of par- 
ticular states and cities, as Tyre, Babylon, 
Edom, Moab, &c., would it be likely to 
be silent as to far greater and more im- 
portant events that were to bear with 
immediate pressure on the interests of 
religion, and to affect the spiritual welfare 
of the world. Consequently, he sees a 
clear denunciation of the two greatest 
religious events after the foundation of 
Christianity—the rise of Mahometanism 
and the characteristics of Popery. 'The 
“ little horn’ was indicative of the Maho- 
metan power, symbolized by the third 
great beast of the vision of Daniel. The 
fourth great beast in the same vision, is 
no other than the Roman Empire. The 
author considers that 1260 years were 
appointed as the term of the duration of 
these two great impostures, and that 
1200 of these years have now expired; so 
that the generation of men now rising into 
maturity will live to witness their extinc- 
tion. With regard to the observations 
on the arrival of the Millenium which is 
to follow the downfall of the antichristian 
powers, and of the future destinies and 
glories of the purified and exalted Church, 
we must refer to the book itself for in- 
formation; but with regard to the doc- 
trine of the Millenium, so boldly and so 
frequently announced, and so stedfastly 
believed by many modern writers, we beg 
earnestly to refer to what is said by the 
truly learned and judicious Whitby, at the 
end of his admirable Commentaries. It 
was a doctrine known to few, and very 
sparingly mentioned for the two first cen- 
turies ; and it was brought into notice from 
the opposition it met with from Origen ; 
and it finally was rejected by a considerable 
majority of the most learned Christians. 





Analysis of Inorganic Bodies, by S. 
BERZELIUS; translated from the French 
by C. O. Rees.—No name stands higher 
in the analytic department of Che- 
mistry than that of Berzelius. No one 
has shewn greater ingenuity of con- 
trivance, or accuracy of analysis in the 
Mechanical Processes of the Science; 
and no one has therefore developed the 

* great laws of Chemistry more success- 
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fully than he. The minute changes and 
the reactions occurring in the analysis of 
the inorganic forms of nature, are here 
most carefully and skilfully exhibited. 





Plan of a Poor Law for Ireland. By 
G. P. Scrorr, Esq. 1833—A subject 
of the deepest interest, judiciously and 
earnestly considered. The situation of 
the Irish poor must affect the feelings, 
and indeed alarm the minds of all: a 
gradually accumulating mass of poverty, 
wretchedness, and crime, seems hanging 
in fearful weight over the country: and 
even now ready to involve all, including 
the sufferers themselves, in one inevitable 
ruin. That the Government of England, 
though so loudly called on in this and 
other works to find a correction of these 
increasing ills, in the relief given by a 
Poor Law, still hesitates, still protracts 
its determination, we do not wonder; it 
is a momentous step, and one never to 
be recalled —nulia vestigia retrorsum—but 
it probably will be instituted, and safely 
and beneficially, if shaped by temperate 
consideration, and accompanied by other 
salutary and useful regulations. The 
Poor Laws of England may be at once 
a guide and a warning. 





Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Supper, by 
the Rev. C. GirpLestonr, Vicar of 
Sedgely.—This is an additional contri- 
bution to the cause of sound and practical 
religion, by a very pious and excellent 
divine. The neglect of the Sacrament 
has become too common a mark of Chris- 
tian carelessness; and these sermons are 
well adapted to recall the wandering 
minds of those who read them, to a sense 
of their duty, and of the danger of neglect- 
ing an ordinance established by Christ. 





Messiah's Kingdom, a Poem, by AGNES 
ButmMer.—Miss Bulmer has written a 
poem as long as both of Milton’s epics 
united. It will be for the impartial con- 
sideration of future ages to which of the 
two it thinks proper to allot the pre- 
ference. There is a difference—Milton 


. writes in blank verse, Miss Bulmer in 


rhyme; Milton has no songs in his poem, 
Miss Bulmer many; Milton has many 
noble characters and grand personifica- 
tions, Miss Bulmer has none of these. 
This parallel might be maintained for 
some time; but we are afraid that it 
would be at the expense of our venerable, 
old, and sightless bard. We must there- 
fore close it by giving decidedly the pre- 
ference to Miss Bulmer’s poem over 
Paradise Lost; inasmuch as it is longer, 
is also in rhyme, is not so difficult to 
understand, and does not burden the 
memory afterwards so inconyeniently as 
the other does. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluded from p. 445.) 

Catcotr has this year presetted us 
with six subjects of a very pleasing and 
picturesque character. The first is the 
* Shepherd’s Boys with their Dogs,’ and 
the surrounding scenery has certainly a 
very Claude-like effect. The next is 
* Harvest in the Highlands;’ in which 
the landscape presents a picture quite 
illusive: the figures are by Landseer. 
‘ Entrance to Pisa from Leghorn,’ and 
the * Port of Lavone, in the Gulf of 
Genoa,’ are very gorgeous pictures, in 
which there is a fine glow of colouring. 
‘Morning on the Lower Rhine,’ and 
‘ Morning, an Italian landscape,’ are sub- 
jects exactly calculated for the genius of 
Calcott. They are full of natural beauty, 
and executed with the highest finish of 
colouring. 

Howarp’s ‘ Peasant of the kingdom of 
Naples,’ is a pleasing subject, executed 
with great skill and taste. His ‘ Chaldean 
Shepherd contemplating the heavenly 
bodies,’ is a subject of the imagination, 
very poetically conceived, and distinguish- 
ed by a fine tone and softness of colouring. 
Besides these, Howard has three portraits, 
executed in the first style of art. 

Jones (Georce, R.A.) has exhibited 
seven subjects, chiefly of an historical 
character. ‘ Godiva preparing to ride 
through Coventry,’ is rather a hackneyed 
subject, and we perceive no new feature 
in the present composition to recommend 
it to public notice. ‘ Leila,’ is a purely 
poetical composition from Lord Byron’s 
“Giaour.” She truly appears, as the 
poet observes, a “* form of life and light.” 
The ‘ Fire of London,’ is a subject full of 
disagreeable objects, and, whatever justice 
the painter may have done it, it is only 
productive of painful sensations. ‘ Cleo- 
patra quitting the battle of Actium, is a 
finely grouped picture, perfectly classical 
in its details. Jones has three other sub- 
jects, consisting of views of Ghent, 
Prague, and Antwerp. 

LanDSEER, as usual, shines pre-eminent 
in his representations of animal nature. 
His ‘ Jack in office,’ where a surly look- 
ing bull-dog is guarding the meat from a 
crowd of hungry dogs, is full of canine 
expression and artist-like effect. No. 351, 
is a composition taken from the * Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ and repre- 
sents Sir Walter Scott, (a faithful por- 
trait), seated at the bottom of the 
Rhymer’s Glen. The stag-hounds and 
terriers, as accompaniments to the picture, 
are in Landseer’s best manner. His other 
subjects are ‘ Deer and deer-hounds in a 


mountain torrent,’ and ‘ Mr. W, Wigram’s 
hunters,’ 


PickERSGILL and SHEE appear to be 
fully inspired by the spirit of portrait 
painting, and doubtless they find it more 
profitable than the genius of poesy or 
history; for they have taken especial care, 
being Royal Academicians, to have full 
complements of goodly-looking visages to 
advertise their talents as artists in their pe- 
culiar line. Their portraits, however, being 
usually those of public characters, are 
perhaps of more general interest than the 
mere ‘ portrait of a lady’ or ‘ portrait of a 
gentleman’ could be, and therefore some 
reasonable excuse may be made. Pickers- 
gill’s subjects consist of portraits of Baron 
Humboldt; the Speaker of the House of 
Commons; the Earl of Eldon, painted 
for the hall of Merchant Taylors; the 
Marquess of Bath, painted for the town- 
hall of Warminster; Rev. Dr. Jones, 
President of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Earl Spencer, painted for the Royal In- 
stitution; Lord Henley; and ‘portrait of 
a lady.’ 

Suee has portraits of the Bishop of 
Winchester, habited as a prelate of the 
Order of the Garter; Sir Gilbert Blane, 
Bart.; Right Hon. Sir Thomas Denman; 
Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart.; Marquess 
Wellesley; John G. Ravenshaw, Esq. ; 
and Christopher Hughes, Esq. American 
Minister at Stockholm. 

STANFIELD has two views, highly dis- 
tinguished for perspective effect, viz. 
* Venice, from the Dogana,’ and a ‘ Scene 
on the Coast of France.’ 

WesTALL has presented us with the 
full complement of subjects, eight in 
number, but all of a diversified and ge- 
nerally pleasing character. The most 
prominent is ‘ ‘The Death of King James 
the Second, at the palace of St. Ger- 
mains en Laye, in 1701.’ The persons 
standing around the bed-side are well 
known in history, and their portraits are 
presumed to be correct likenesses. The 
grouping is judiciously arranged, and the 
shading and colouring effectively managed. 
The principal character in the death-bed 
group is Louis the Fourteenth; and the 
others are Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris; the youth kneeling is 
the Prince James Edward, afterwards 
called the Pretender; behind him is the 
Duke of Perth, his governor, whose right 
hand is pressed upon the clasped hands 
of the Duke of Berwick, as if endeavour- 
ing to allay the too audible expression of 
that nobleman’s grief; on the left of the 
Duke of Berwick is the Earl of Middle- 
ton; the ecclesiastic kneeling in front is 
Father Sanders, King James’s confessor; 
in the back ground are the Bishop and his 
attendants, retiring after the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of extreme unction, 
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The subject next in importance is 
‘Simeon and the Prophetess Anna in 
the temple at Jerusalem, acknowledging 
the infant Jesus to be the Lord’s Christ,’ 
from Luke, ch. ii. His other subjects 
consist of landscapes of a general cha- 
racter. 

On passing, in hasty review, over the 
whole Collection of this year’s Exhibi- 
tion, several subjects of a general and 
pleasing nature arrested our attention— 
the productions of artists less known 
than those we have already enumerated. 
Among the rest we should recommend 
to the attention of visitors the og cag Ky 

No. 205. ‘Scene at a Festa, b A 
Witirams. 269. ‘The Young Ento- 
mologist, J. Watson Gorpon. 341. 
* The Industrious Mother,’ T. 8S. Goon. 
336. ‘ Taking the Veil, T. Uwins. 368. 
¢ A Young Florentine listening toan An- 
them,’ T. Boppincron. 380. ‘ Snap- 
apple Night, or All-Hallow Eve, in Ire- 
land,’ D. M’Cuise; full of expression 
and humourous incident. 408. ‘Rem- 
brandt in his Painting-room,’ A. Fraser: 
an admirable picture. 475. ‘'The Char- 
ter of Religious Liberty,’ H. L. Smiru. 
454. ¢ A Village School,’ T. WEnsTER: 
capital. 398. ‘Interior of a Fisherman’s 
Cottage,’ T. Crater. 1018. ‘ Sicilian 
Peasants singing to the Virgin,’ J. 
Severn. 23. ‘Shepherds and Dogs,’ 
A. W. Cattcotr. 24. ‘View near 
Hendon, W. J. Ettiorr. 80. ‘A 
Seene in the Moors, Yorkshire, <A. 
Vickers, senior. 284. ‘Loch Mellan,’ 
and 365. ‘ Dartmoor,’ F. R. Ler. 294. 
* Le Chateaux de Foix,’ in the Pyrenees, 
P. H. Rocers. 319. ‘Landscape and 
Cattle, T. S. Cooper. 334. ‘ Near 
Matlock,’ F. C. Lewis. 

Architectural Drawings. 

The Library ought solely to be appro- 
ptiated to this class of productions. At 
present great confusion is occasioned by 
the mixture of portraits with buildings, 
by the arrangement of some in corners, 
and others in bad lights, working an injury 
to the few which are exhibited, and effec- 
tually excluding many others. 

In the present year a few architectural 
designs have strayed into the adjacent 
room ; one in particular, No. 558, a small 
drawing of a church, has a description 
attached to it in the Catalogue which be- 
longs to another subject, and, in fact, is 
not at all noticed. 

Tn the Council Room are three models: 
961. The New Church at Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, recently erected under the super- 


~intendance of Mr. F. Beprorp.— The old 


design, which we previously criticized at 
‘Lambeth (voL. ci. pt.i: p. 297) with a 
few alterations for the worse. The meet- 
ing-house body, and most of the particu- 
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lars there described, are retained; but the 
whole is in this design made the vehicle 
for lancet windows. The favourite dimi- 
nutive spire, already used at Lambeth and 
Queen-street (VoL. cll. pt.i. p. 9) is care- 
fully preserved, and mounted on a square 
tower, rising most uncomfortably from the 
ridge of the roof. How sparing of their 
pencils are our architects! Two designs 
will serve in some hands for a dozen 
churches; a large naked hall, with a 
pepper-box tower perched on the apex 
of its roof, is made to run the gauntlet 
of all the Grecian orders, or at least 
something like them; the same body, 
with a tiny spire, is then tortured into 
a “ Gothic” chapel. Truly we have lived 
to see an age of mannerism in architec- 
ture. 

963. The Gateway of York Castle. 
P. F. Rozrnson.—A modern entrance 
of massive proportions, designed in the 
style of the ancient gates of that venera- 
ble city. 

The designs for churches are not nu- 
merous. 967 and 1006. .4 Church lately 
erected ut Moneymore, by the Drapers’ 
Company, on their Estate in the County 
of Londonderry, W. J. Boorn, are 
too small to convey an adequate idea of 
the structure; the style appears to be 
Norman, but the proportions and gene- 
ral air of the building more resemble the 
class of churches which were in fashion 
at the commencement of the last century. 

Mr. Vuturamy exhibits 973. Zhe prin- 
cipal part of the New Church in Woburn 
Square; and Mr. Fowier 1107, the 
New Church, St. John, Paddington, of 
both of which we shall have occasion to 
speak at large hereafter. 

984. Design for a Gothic Church, 
J. Procror, is a shewy design of the 
modern Gothic school. The square 
tower, mounted with a tall octagon shaft, 
capped with a spire of awfully slender 
proportions, is formed on no principles 
sanctioned by any steeples of antiquity. 

994. View, Elevation, and Plan of a 
design for a Private Chapel proposed to be 
erected for a Gentleman in Essex. 
Bostock.—The drawings are on a scale 
too minute to allow of a critical opinion 
being formed upon the detail.. The style 
is Norman; thedoorway, an enriched cir- 
cular arch, is formed within another arch 
of loftier proportions, which reaches to 
the gable, giving the elevation the ap- 
pearance of a disjoined chancel, in which 


- the western entrance of the destroyed nave 


had been inserted. The side windows 
may be something too wide for the style ; 
the entire design is remarkable for its sin- 
gularity, and is not destitute of merit. 
Several of the rejected designs for 
Fishmongers’-hall are exhibited in this 
as well as the preceding exhibitions. 
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The whole are Grecian; and an uni- 
formity pervades many of them, the 
very worst of which cannot, in point 
of design, rank much below the pile of 
masonry which is now building at the 
north-west foot of London Bridge. 

The Birmingham Grammar School 
has furnished three designs: 

1016. By P. M. Netson. The Prin- 
cipal Front.—It shews a hexastyle Co- 
rinthian portico in the centre, and two 
lanterns of Demosthenes at the extremi- 
ties. The actual utility of the last struc- 
tures is questionable; architects would 
do well to consider that either a real 
or an apparent use is necessary to every 
member of a good building. 

1066. TZ'he School and Master's House, 
T. W. Putten.—Tudor architecture, 
with bay windows. 

1095. J. H. Crarke.—In the same 
style, but in a better taste. 

The New Hungerford Market is shewn 
in two views by Mr. Fow er, the archi- 
tect: 992. The Wharf front. 404. The 
Hall. The latter is a fine building, and 
the design highly creditable to the archi- 
tect’s genius. It is formed on the same 
plan and arrangement with the Basilica 
churches of ancient Rome, the ailes being 
wider than in the original. Engravings 
have been already published in our number 
for September last. 

1019. Facade of the new English Opera 
House, to be erected in the new Street op- 
posite Waterloo Bridge. S. BEAaZzELY.— 
A plain building, with a portico and 
dome. 

1064. Design for the Office of the Law 
Life Assurance Society, in Fleet Street. 
J. Suaw.—This building will occupy the 
site to the westward of St. Dunstan’s 
church. The design, by the son of the 
architect of the church, is in the latest 
style of Old English domestic architec- 
ture: it has a circular bow window, and 
the detail is in imitation of Northumber- 
Jand House. 

The Old English domestic architec- 
ture seems to be increasing in favour. 
There are several designs; the most 
interesting is 

1014. Zhe Thornbury Tower of Cossey 
Hall, Norfolk, the Seat of Lord Stafford. 
J. Buckter.—This design of our friend, 
Mr. J. C. Buckler, is a lofty tower 
with attached staircase turret, capped 
with machicolations of the bold character 
which distinguishes the fine old tower of 
Thornbury Castle. The drawing shews 
but little of the entire additions made 
to the ancient seat by Mr. Buckler; but 
enough is given to*exhibit the complete 
revival of ancient English architecture 
which may be witnessed in this fine 
seat. The entire. design shews a man- 
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sion which even Sir Reginald Bray or 
Cardinal Wolsey might have acknow- 
ledged. 

1030. Methley Hall, Yorkshire, the Seat 
of the Earl of Mexborough, J.C. BuckiEr, 
shews the additions made by A. Sanvin, 
F.S.A. architect. The transformation 
of this house from a heavy square mass; 
with sash windows, to a handsome desi 
in the Elizabethan style, is very credit- 
able to the taste and ability of the archi- 
tect. He seems to have kept in view the 
beautiful design of Heath Hall, near 
Wakefield. The two towers, which are 
the boldest and most distinguished fea- 
tures of the original, have been happily 
placed on the bow windows of the old 
front, which we apprehend has not been 
pulled down, but only cased, and enlarged 
or curtailed, as was deemed necessary. 
The south front, with its hall and porch, 
retains its ancient appearance; a magni- 
ficent wing has been added to it on the 
north side, which contributes greatly to 
the extent of the building. Remembering 
Methley in its old condition, and knowing 
that it presented difficulties which some 
architects would have found insurmount. 
able, we think Mr. Salvin has here pre- 
sented us not only with a fair proof of his 
talents as an architect, but of his judicious 
attention to this model of antiquity. 

1096. Margam, now building for E.R. 
Mansel Talbot, Esq. M.P. T. Hopper. 
Furnished with ample funds and excellent 
material in stone of a very fine quality 
and colour, aided by a situation distin- 
guished for beauty and richness of scenery, 
the house being backed by a noble line of 
hills richly clothed, and separated from 
the ruins of the abbey by a steep slope 
converted into a flower garden, orna- 
mented with a fountain throwing a column 
of water to a great height, the architect 
possessed opportunities which fall but to 
the lot of very few: the consequences of 
the first qualification are seen .in the 
abundance of ornament which is lavished 
on the design, the outline and character 
of which does not appear to us to be 
suited to the scenery. There is an ac- 
cumulation of bay windows, battlements, 
chimney stacks, and pinnacles, on walls 
of different elevations and projections, 
assuming on the whole what is generall 
known as a picturesque character, wit 
which the long lines of blue slate roof are 
not quite in keeping. Over the whole 
rises a tower, apparently copied from 
Melbury, in Dorsetshire, the seat of the 
Earl of Ilchester, on account, perhaps, of 
family connexions rather than for the 
beauty of its form. The top has a crowd 
of pinnacles ; but it rises ever the roof of 
the house without a single feature to 
balance it. The windows, turréts, and 
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gables are loaded with panels and other 
ornaments, which are multiplied in the 
subordinate features of the design ; as, for 
instance, on the walls enclosing the offices 
and the gates on the terrace. The archi- 
tect’s authorities are plain: we have no 
difficulty in discovering forms and fea- 
tures from Hengrave, Cossey, Barsham, 
Thorpland Hall, and other well-known 
mansions remarkable for the beauty of 
their brick work ; but which particulars 
have been, without regard to consistency, 
copied in stone in the design before us. 

There are some other designs which 
our space will not allow us to notice. 
We think the Villa school of the last 
thirty years is fast sinking into oblivion. 
Its features are observable in many of 
the designs we have alluded to; but we 
hope its rejection will soon become uni- 
versal, 

Among the restorations of ancient 
buildings, we observe an interior of Crosby 
Hall, by E. L. Bracksurn, No. 986. 
This shews the Hall, if the floors were 
removed and a screen erected; and it 
may be viewed as an idea of what may 
one day be effected by the labours of the 
Committee now sitting. 

1007. View of the east end of the 
Mayor’s Chapel, at Bristol. J. Harris. 
Shewing the altar, an ancient design of 
three Tudor canopies, now restored, with 
a painting of a dead Christ in the centre, 
occupying the space usually filled with 
the decalogue, and surmounted by a fine 
window of stained glass. It is by no 
means so elaborate in its details as many 
works of the period, and is on that 
account worthy the attention of our New 
Church architects, who would much 
better fulfil their vocation by consulting 
ancient authorities than by obtruding on 
the public their own designs. 

The idea of a new House of Commons 
has given rise, we apprehend, to two 
designs. 

971. Architectural elevation of an idea 


for a new Palace of Legislation. W. 


M‘Intosu Brookes. “ A palace of legis- 
lation!” is a term unknown to England. 
The present design is a combination of 
various ancient buildings. There is a 
screen composed of the Athenian Pro- 
pyleum forming the centre, with a copy 
of the Arch of Theseus at each end of 
the facade; over the whole rises a Roman 
Corinthian temple. Why are various 
buildings, each having a separate use and 
appropriation in their original construc- 
tion, to be jumbled together to form a 
huge structure to which they are by no 
means applicable? Why not design some- 
thing original? Are we to see nothing 
but bare copies from the antique? 

_ 978. Design for a House of Commons 
1s very commonplace ; a deatl wall facade 


with a portico in the midst, sided by rows 
of niches. 

997. No.2 of a series of designs for 
City buildings; the Guildhall. R. C. 
Carpenter. This is not an English 
Town-hall, but a Flemish Hotel de Ville, 
with its long range of windows and steeple. 
We could wish to see architects attending 
a little to national peculiarities. Every 
territory, and every subdivision of a terri- 
tory, possesses an individuality in the style 
of its buildings. A judicious architect 
would attend to this. For ourselves, we 
could no more reconcile the sight of a 
Salisbury spire on the Acropolis than we 
could sanction the addition of a Doric 
portico to Westminster Abbey; so the 
old English Town-hall would be more 
interesting to our vision than this tall 
foreigner, with its long line of front.* 

The Episcopal Palace at Wells, by 
Mr. Buck ter, is a view of a fine pile of 
ancient domestic architecture; but our 
old acquaintances St. Saviour’s Choir and 
Rochester Transept appeared with such 
new faces that we could scarce recognize 
them. In the present advanced state of 
architectural drawing, we were rather 
surprised at meeting with such unfaithful 
representations. 

We can only briefly notice an interest- 
ing comparative drawing, (990), being 
Elevations of the west front of old St. Paul’s, 
the Towers of Mechlen and Cologne, (as 
designed ), of Vienna, Strasbourg, and the 
great Pyramid of Egypt, to one scale. 
T. H. Crarxe. By such drawings as 
this the real magnitude of buildings can 
alone be justly appreciated. We have 
seen many such exhibited at Sir J. Soane’s 
lectures, and they convey volumes of 
information. 

There are various views of buildings of 
antiquity, which we are compelled to pass 
over. E. I. C. 

Specimens of Ancient Furniture, by 
Henry Suaw, F.S.A. Part I1].—We 
have to return our acknowledgments to 
Mr. Shaw, for having taken our hint of 
furnishing the presumed dates of the 
various subjects. The plates in this 
part are: The Reading-desk in Detling 
Church, Kent (about 1350),° and that 
in. Ramsey Church, Huntingdonshire 
(about 1450), both very beautiful ap- 
pendages of our national architecture ; 
the Salt-cellar at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, presented by Bishop Fox, the 


* By the way, there is a drawing by 
Mr. SMALLWoop in this Exhibition of a 
building of this class, the Hotel de Ville, 
Ypres, very remarkable for a uniform 
succession of windows in an unbroken 
line toa greater extent than any we have 
before observed. 
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founder, about 1517, a plate of more than 
the ordinary size, and coloured after the 
curious original; a table at Leeds Castle, 
Kent (about 1600); and the beautifully 
carved ebony chair, given by Charles II. 
to Elias Ashmole, Esq. and now in the 
museum at Oxford. 





Painted Window at St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster—A very accurate 
representation of this curious window, 
drawn, etched, and coloured after the 
original, by Mr. J. Barak Swaine, has 
lately been published. This painted win- 
dow is of the age of Henry VII. and is 
said to have been painted at Dort, and in- 
tended as a present from the magistrates 
there to Henry VII. to ornament his 
chapel at Westminster Abbey. It was, 
however, never put up there, but was 
placed in the Abbey of Waltham, and at 
the dissolution removed to New Hall, in 
Essex, where it was carefully preserved 
till about the middle of the last century, 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Olmius and from him to Mr. Conyers, of 
Copt Hall; from whom it was purchased 
in 1758 by the parish of St. Margaret 
for 400 guineas, and now forms a much- 
admired ornament to that beautiful church. 
This print is creditable to the industry of 
Mr. Swaine, and forms an excellent illus- 
tration to Pennant’s London. 


Review.—Literary Intelligence. 
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The Interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
drawn. and engraved by Rozsert Wm. 
Buuines, deserves patronage as a clever 
mastery of a very difficult piece of per- 
spective. It is ahandsome print, occupy- 
ing a surface of 234 in. by 154. The 
copy before us presents an effective 
outline; but will be capable of higher 
finish either by the graver or by colour- 
ing. 

Illuminated Ornaments, from Missals 
and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. B 
Henry Suaw, F.S.A. Parts IX. x. 
and XI. In this work Mr. Shaw has 
proceeded from the smaller borders and 
initials to several which contain very ela- 
borate miniatures. The contents of these 
numbers are chiefly derived from the 
libraries of Francis Douce, Esq. W. Y, 
Otley, Esq. and P. A. Hanrott, Esq. ; 
and fully demonstrate how highly this 
branch of the arts was cultivated during 
a long succession of centuries. The most 
splendid specimen is that from the Sfor- 
ziada, printed at Milan in 1490, enclosing 
a portrait; but the pieces by Appolonius 
de Buonfratelli, illuminist to the Apos- 
tolic Chamber from 1557 to 1570, shew 
that for still another century after the 
use of printing, this art was maintained 
at a high state of perfection in Italy. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Suarpe’s Peerage of the British Em- 
pire, exhibiting its present State, and 
deducing the existing Descents from the 
Ancient Nobility of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; with the Arms engraved by 
Mr. S, WituiaMs. 

Letters on the Divine Origin and 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures. By 
the Rev. James Car .itz, of Dublin. 

The Seripture Teacher’s Assistant. 
By Henry ALTHANS. 

Three Weeks in Palestine and Leba- 
non; with views. 

Sacred Poems, for Sundays and Holi- 
days. By Mrs. Wxsr, author of Letters 
to a Young Man. 

Travels in the United States and Ca- 
nada. By J. Fincu, Esq. Cor. Mem. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. Montreal, &c. &c. 

On Man: his Motives, their Use, 
Operation, Opposition, and Results. By 
Wituram Bacsnaw, Clerk. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, 
and Legendary Illustrations of Family 
History. By Anprew Picken, author 
of the Dominie’s Legacy. 

Gext. Mac. June, 1833. 


9 


The 3rd and concluding Number of a 
Collection of Doorways from Ancient 
Buildings in Greece and Italy, expressly 
measured and drawn for this work. By 
T. L. Donatpson. 

Mr. Brocxepon’s Personal Narrative 
of his Journey, made to illustrate the 
Passes of the Alps. 

Sketch of a Complete System of Co- 
lonial Law. By Francis Neate, Esq. 
M.A. Barrister at Law. 

Observations on the proposed Legisla- 
tive Changes in Factory Labour. 

History of the Manufacturing Popula- 
tion, comprising its Moral, Social, and 
Physical Conditions, &c. 

iomesticated Animals, considered with 
reference to Civilization and the Arts; 
with engravings. 

The first Number of a new English 
version of the great work of Cuvier, 
«“ Le Regne Animale,” or “ The Animal 
Kingdom.” 

No. I. of the Encyclopedia of Romance. 
By the Rev. Henry Martineau. 

Magazine of Botany and Gardening. 
By. J. Rennie, M.A. Professor of Na- 
tural History, King’s College, London. 
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May 30. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. 
Read, 1. Observations on the comet of 
1832, by Mr. Henderson, Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope; 2. On the sup- 
osed powers of suction of the common 
eech, by T. A. Knight, esq.; 3. Ex- 
perimental researches on electricity, fourth 
series, by Mr. Faraday. 

June 6. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

Read, On the resistance of fluids to 
bodies passing through them, by Mr. 
Walker (see our two last numbers, pp. 
354, 459); and, On certain chemical re- 
searches, by Dr. Graham of Edinburgh. 

June 13. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. 

Read, Observations on the structure 
of shells and molluscous animals, by Mr. 
Grey; and part of a paper relating to the 
medulla oblongata and medulla spinalis, 
by Dr. Marshall Hall. 

June 20. Dr. Maton in the chair. 

The Duke of Buccleugh and Sir 
Thomas Denman, the Lord Chief Justice, 
were elected Fellows. 

Read, Mr. Faraday’s experimental re- 
searches on electricity, fifth series; and 
the titles of several other papers. 

Adjourned to November. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 17. Mr. Murchison’s paper on 
the Geology of the counties of Salop, 
Hereford, Radnor, Brecon, and Caer- 
marthen, was concluded. 

May 1. Read, a paper by Captain 
Basil Hall, on the machine for regulating 
high temperatures, invented by bis father 
the late Sir James Hall, Bart. and used 
by him in his experiments on the fusion 
of limestone and various other rocks. 
The instrument, and the whole of the ex- 
Fonmente, were presented to the Society. 

here was also communicated an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Telfair, describing a 
specimen of volcanic conglomerate, con- 
taining fragments of the teeth of a hip- 
popotamus, found in Madagascar. 

May 15. Read, Observations on the 
cliffs in the neighbourhood of Harwich, 
by Mr. James Mitchell; On a fossil in 


the museum of the Bristol Institution, - 


by Dr. Riley; and a geological memoir 
on the valley of the river Medway and the 
adjacent country, by Mr. Robert Dadd. 
Presents were received of the Townland 
survey of the county of Londonderry, 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and a complete set of the Admiralty 
Charts, from the Lords Commissioners. 

May 29. Read, Onthe Apriocrinities, 
or Pear Encrinite, found at Bradford in 
Wiltshire, by Chaning Pearce, esq. 

~G.S.; and, On the tertiary formation 
of the province of Granada, and part of 
that of Seville, by Col. Charles Silver- 
top, F.G.S. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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June 12. Read, 1. A notice on some 
specimens from the coal shale of Kuil- 
Reagh, and the subjacent limestone in 
the county of Fermanagh, by Sir Philip 
Egerton, Bart.; 2. On the Osseous caves 
in the neighbourhood of Palermo, by 
Samuel Peace Pratt, esq.; 3. Description 
of a mass of meteoric iron found in the 
province of Zacateras, Mexico, and other 
masses in Potosi, &c., by Capt. Col- 
quhoun, R.A 

Adjourned to November 6. 


Oxrorp, June 14, 

The Prizes of 1833 have been adjudged 
to the following Gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse: “ Carthago.” Wm. Nor- 
ton Smyth, Commoner of Brasen-nose 
College. 

English Essay: “ On Emulation.” H. 
Wall, B.A. St. Alban Hall. 

Latin Essay: “ De Atticorum Come- 
dia.” William Palmer, B.A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

English Verse, Newdigate : “ Granada.” 
John Graham, Commoner of Wadham 
College. 

The Theological Essay, ‘The analogy 
of God’s dealings with men would not 
lead us to expect a Perpetual Succession 
of Miraculous Powers in the Church.” 
H. W. Wilberforce, M.A. of Oriel Col- 
lege. 

June 15. The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for 
the ensuing year, viz: — 

Latin Verse: “ Cicero ab exilio redux 
Romam ingreditur.” 

English Essay: “ The influence of the 
Roman conquests upon Literature and 
the Arts in Rome.” 

Latin Essay: “De provinciarum Ro- 
manarum administrandarum ratione.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize: “The 
Hospice of St. Bernard.” 

The Theological Prize, “The Sancti- 
fying Influence of the Holy Ghost is in- 
dispensable to Human Salvation.” 

CAMBRIDGE, June 7. 

The following prizes for 1833 have 
been adjudged as follows :— 

Porson Prize—( For the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse.) — Henry Lushington, . Trinity ; 
subject, “King Richard Il. Act III. 
Scene 2., beginning 
K. Rich. “ Know’st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of heaven 

is hid,” 
And ending—*“ For heaven still guards 
the right.” 

Sir William Browne's medals:— 

Greek Ode—T. K. Selwyn, Trinity ; 
subject, “ ‘Thermopyle.” 

Latin Ode—Henry Drury, Caius; sub- 
ject, “* Romanorum monumentain Britan- 
nia reperta.” 
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Epigrams— Charles Clayton, Caius; 
subject, “ Prope ad summum prope ad 
exitum.” 

June 13. The following prizes were 
adjudged :— ; 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts 
—James Hildyard, B.A., Christ’s; sub- 
ject, “Quenam precipue sint labentis 
imperii indicia?” (No second prize ad- 
judged. ) 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates— 
1. Edward Thomas Vaughan, Christ’s; 
2. William Macpherson, Trinity; sub- 
ject, “* Utrum Servorum manumissio in 
Insulis Indorum Occidentalium confestim 
facta, plus boni, aut mali secum afferat ?” 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

May 27. The fifth public assembly for 
the season took place in the spacious 
rooms of the college, and was attended by 
many of the nobility, and most of the 
medical men of eminence in the metro- 
polis. The literary attraction of the 
evening was an elegant paper, from the 
pen of Sir Henry Halford, read by him- 
self, “On the death of certain eminent 
persons of antiquity;” from which the 
audience was given to understand that 
Sylla, the Dictator, died of an abscess ; 
Flaccus, of pleurisy; and Pomponius 
Atticus, of dysentery, after having left off 
food and physic. The paper entered into 
an interesting and amusing parallel be- 
tween the poisoning of Britannicus by 
Nero, and that of Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton by Donellan, in our own country, 
about half a century ago, both deaths 
having been produced by laurel water ; 
and, in conclusion, the last ten days of 
Alexander were described with as much 
minuteness as if the Macedonian hero 
had been a patient of the favourite physi- 
cian of George the Fourth. 

On one of the tables was placed an 
exquisite wax model of the human arm, 
divested of the skin; and the rest were 
covered with works of art and literature, 
quite in keeping with the objects and 
pursuits of the learned body to whom 
they belong. 

The sixth and concluding meeting took 
place on the 24th of June, when a disser- 
tation was read, “On the character and 
cure of the late influenza.” 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

May 25. The following queries were 
communicated by the President :— 

What is the best theory with respect to 
the formation of hail ? 

How can we explain the congregating 
of birds, often belonging to different spe- 
cies, during winter? 

What is the most plausible explanation 
of the perforation by Pholades of the 
pillars of the Temple of Serapis at. Puz- 
zuoli, near Naples, at a height so far above 
the present level of the Mediterranean ? 
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Mr. Hope, of Merton, read a paper on 
the homoiopathetic system of medicine. 
—Mr. Black read an account ofa remark- 
able Roman Fibula, found near Abing- 
don.—The Secretary presented a paper 
on the mathematical conditions observed 
in the structure of the cells of bees, illus- 
trated by a model. 


June. An anonymous paper was read 
on the homoiopathetic system of medicine, 
in reply to the remarks of Mr. Hope.— 
The Hon. C. Harris, of Oriel College, 
read a paper on a method of measuring 
the force of the wind.—Mr. Johnson, of 
Queen’s College, read a paper on a pecu- 
liar missile used by the inhabitants of 
New Holland.—Mr. Curtis, F.L.S. read 
a paper on the structure of insects, par- 
ticularly on their wings. 

The President, after some remarks, 
proposed the following queries :— 

1. Is there any sufficient reason for in- 
ferring, from the character of the organic 
remains found in rocks of different ages, 
that there has been a gradation in the races 
of animals created, from the simpler to 
the more complex forms: and if so, can 
the same inference be extended to veget- 
ables, judging from the specimens of ex. 
tinct species preserved in the coal and 
other strata? 

2. Is it true that snow, resting on some 
slowly conducting substance, such as a 
plank of wood, melts more slowly than 
it would do elsewhere; and if so, is the 
fact to be explained by assuming that heat 
is constantly emanating from the interior 
of the earth? 

3. What is the most satisfactory way 
of explaining the fact that high pressure 
steam does not scald ? 


EISTEDDVOD AND CAMBRIAN CONCERT. 


May 22. This national charitable and 
musical festival was celebrated at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, for the benefit of the 
Welch Charity School. Sir W. W. 
Wynn, as President of the Cymmrodorion, 
occupied the chief place on the dais, but 
Lord Kenyon acted as the conductor of 
the day’s proceedings. Between the first 
and second parts the prizes were declared; 
a silver medal was presented to Master 
Hughes, a boy of six years of age, for his 
playing on the harp. The Concert con- 
sisted chiefly of songs, the airs of which 
were Welch; Mrs. Knyvett did some of 
them great justice with her very melodious 
and well-cultivated voice. But the most 
interesting portion of the entertainment 
was the aboriginal performances. Ro- 
berts, the blind harper from Carnarvon, 
played two pieces of considerable length, 
one of which. *“* Sweet Richard, with 
variations,” had obtained for him the prize 
at Denbigh in 1828, with great delicacy and 
much rapidity of execution. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June6. W. R. Hamilton, esq., V.P. 
Sir Henry Ellis, See. communicated 
some remarks, accompanying the exbibi- 
tion of several casts of English royal 
seals, recently brought from Paris by 
Mr. Doubleday. The originals are chiefly 
among the antiquarian treasures of the 
Hotel Soubise. The earliest in assigned 
date are two of kings Offa and Edgar, 
(the statements of various antiquaries on 
which have been recapitulated by Sir 
Henry Ellis in Archzologia, vol. xviii. 
. 14,) but which there is great reason, 
Poth from the appearance of the writing 
and of the wax, to suppose were forgeries, 
framed so late as the fourteenth century. 
The designs are, however, small heads 
(apparently antique gems), similar to 
those assigned to the early French kings, 
which are engraved in Mabiilon ; and the 
impressions are not dependant, but made 
on the parchment itself: the forgers had 
sufficient knowledge of the earliest char- 
ters to follow these peculiarities. The 
next in point of date are seals of Edward 
the Confessor, William the Conqueror, 
Geoffry Plantagenet (1049), Henry the 
Second, John the King’s son (afterwards 
King John), Richard, Queen Isabella, 
Edward the first Prince of Wales (1298), 
Isabella of France widow of Richard the 
Second, Edward the Black Prince, and 
others, several of which have never been 
published, nor are known to exist in this 


country. 

2 F. Robinson, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
Nnicated a plan, and some finely executed 
drawings, of the remains of the Chapter- 
house of St. Mary Abbey, at York. The 
carved ornaments of the door-way are 
beautiful specimens of Norman archi- 
tectural sculpture, and equal to the work 
of any style or period. Mr. Robinson also 
communicated a sketch of the Roman 
tomb lately found at Dringhouses near 
¥ork, and already noticed in our April 
number, p. 357. No bones, urn, or cin- 
ders, were found in the sepulchre. 

John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
cated some extracts from the household 
book of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buck- 
ingham (beheaded in 1521), together with 
an account of its principal contents, 
written by Lord Bagot, its present pos- 
sessor. ‘The Duke’s household establish- 
ment was kept at the fine castle which he 
built at Thornbury in Gloucestershire. 
The most interesting portions relate to 
the princely hospitalities of Christmas, 
which was kept for the whole twelve 
days. At the feast of the Epiphany 
there were present 459 guests, of whom 
134 were of gentle degree. Among the 





profusion of victuals, there were no less 
than thirty-six rounds of beef. Four 
players came from Wressil, (the mansion 
of that Earl of Northumberland whose 
household book was edited by Bishop 
Percy,) and from Bristol two minstrels, 
six trumpeters, and four waits, besides 
singing men and choristers. On the 
duke’s journey to London, which occupied 
four days, his train was composed of 59 
servants, and 28 horses. 

Before leaving the chair, Mr. Hamilton 
read part of a letter from Sir William 
Gell, mentioning the discovery, among 
the archives of the monastery of Viterba, 
of the original bull issued to bring to 
trial Simon de Montfort, after he had 
slain Prince Henry, son of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, in the church of Viter. 
ba, in revenge for the death of his father, 
the celebrated Simon Earl of Leicester. 
It will be remembered that the kings of 
France and Navarre were present, and 
did not interfere, although Montfort is 
stated to have dragged his victim round 
the church by his hair. 

June 13. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. in con- 
firmation of an observation of Mr. Gage 
in a late paper, that a cross was set up 
or sculptured on the walls of Saxon 
churches to commemorate their consecra« 
tion, exhibited drawings of an ancient 
crypt in the church of St. John in Syra- 
cuse, having a cross carved on the wall. 

T. Lister Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited drawings of the elegant carved screen 
at Gilden Morden Church in Cambridge- 
shire, noticed in our number for April 
last, p. 299. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a paper 
illustrative of a further portion of the 
ancient seals connected with English 
history, lately brought from France by 
Mr. uiitedee. 

Mr, Gage’s extracts from the household 
book of Edward Duke of Buckingham 
were continued; shewing a fine specimen 
of old English hospitality and prices in 
the time of Henry the Eighth. It is 
Stated that 319 “strangers” (visitors) 
came to dinner on one day, and the pro- 
vision of wine, bread, and meat was pro- 
portionably extensive; 26 rounds of beef 
are charged at twenty-one shillings; 48 
flaggons of wine four shillings; 200 
oysters four pence. 

June 20. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The extracts from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s household-book were concluded; 
and Sir Henry Ellis described a third 
portion of Mr. Doubleday’s seals. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
numerous beautiful drawings by Mrs. 
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Webb (lady of the Rev. Dr. Webb, 
Master of Clare Hall, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge), 
of the Roman urns and vessels found at 
Litlington near Royston, in the year 
1821; of which discovery a notice ap- 
peared in our vol. xct. i. p. 462. The spot 
where these relics were discovered, appears 
by Mr. Kempe’s account to have been the 
public Ustrinum of some Roman station, 
where the bodies were burnt and the ashes 
afterwards deposited in urns, with the 
usual accompaniments of lachrymatories, 
pots for odoriferous balsams, and domestic 
vessels containing a slight repast of food 
and drink for the manes of the deceased, 
The ustrinum of Litlington is seated 
on that part of the Ickenild-street, called 
the Ashwell-street road ; it was of a rec- 
tangular figure and surrounded by a wall. 
The whole surface of the ustrinum had 
been levelled and taken into cultivation 
for ages ; yet it is remarkable that the spot 
had obtained, traditionally, the name of 
Heaven's walls, and that the village children 
were afraid to traverse it after dark from 
a current report that it was haunted. 
The collection of vases has been depo- 
sited, by Dr. Webb, in the library of Clare 
Hall; among them are some remarkably 
fine specimens of Roman glass. 

Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. S.A. 
communicated a newly-discovered docu- 
ment respecting the exhibition of the 
corpse of King Richard the Second. It 
consists of a minute of the Privy Council, 
proving that the idea of bringing the royal 
body to London, originated with the 
council in Henry’s absence; and as it was 
in consequence brought, by a slow journey, 
from Pontefract, affording an additional 
proof that it was Richard’s own body and 
not that of his chaplain Maudelain. In 
this opinion Mr. Amyot is supported by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, who met with the 
present document among the MSS. at 
the British Museum. 

The Society then adjourned to the 11th 
of November. 

ROMAN REMAINS IN HOLBORN. 

A very remarkable discovery of Roman 
remains has recently been made opposite 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, in form. 
ing a sewer. A square enclosure of oak 
timber was found, in which were deposited 
a number of Roman urns. 

This shews that a Roman way had its 
course in this direction; from the known 
practice of that people to inter their dead 
by the road-side. 

The line of this way may be very dis- 
tinctly traced on the map of London and 
its environs. It crossed the Lea at Old 
Ford, ran between the Bethnal Green 
and Hackney Roads to Old Street Road, 
and proceeded in its course across the 
Old Bourne, to which, as a point of ancient 
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transit it gave a distinctive and appro- 
priate name; it passed in a straight line 
through St. Giles’s, and its course was 
continued along the present Oxford-street 
to the westward. 

OBELISKS OF THEBES. 

One of these celebrated remains of 
ancient Egypt has been transported to 
France. It arrived at Toulon at the 
beginning of May, and was to be for- 
warded towards Paris, vid Cherbourg. 





WALTHAM CROSS. 

The restoration of this interesting relic 
of the architecture of Edward the First’s 
reign, is proceeding. The solid pedestal 
which forms the first story of the eleva- 
tion is preserved ; the upper part required 
a re-construction. The second story is 
completed to its cornice, and ready to 
receive the next portion; the statues of 
Queen Eleanor, belonging to the original, 
have been preserved and inserted in the 
new work, which, as far as it has gone, 
appears to be a faithful and correct copy 
of the former work, as to detail and exe- 
cution. We trust the public will liberally 
supply the requisite funds to complete the 
work, 

ST. LEONARD'S, NEAR STAMFORD. 

The remainiug nave of St. Leonard’s 
Priory Church, near Stamford, although 
degraded to the purposes of a barn, is still 
very laudably kept in repair by its owner 
the Marquis of Exeter. Following the 
example of his father the late Marquis, 
who restored several of the columns defi- 
cient inits front, his lordship has recently 
rebuilt a considerable portion which had 
fallen down. A view of this building 
was published in our vol. Lxxi. p. 897; 
one of the fine west. facade, by John 
Carter, in our vol. Lxxm. p. 17, and the 
details of the same are given in Carter’s 
Ancient Architecture, vol. 1 pl. xxiv. 
During the present repair, a stone coffin, 
with a place hollowed out for the head, 
has been found just outside the entrance ; 
and it is very remarkable that the body 
was entire, and the shroud, of a coarse 
openly-wove woollen, also remained un- 
decayed. 





MOSAIC AT ROME. 

The church of St. Rocca, in the street 
Ripetta, being about to have a new facade, 
in consequence of a pious bequest, the 
workmen employed in digging the founda- 
tion, recently discovered, about fifteen 
feet below the surface, and not fifteen 
paces from the Tiber (the bed of which 
must have been very considerably raised 
during the lapse of 2000 years), an im- 
mense table of mosaic. The figures are 
black, on a white ground, and represent 
Bacchanalian subjects. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THOUGHTS IN SORROW. 
From an unpublished Poem, called “ Aneu- 
rin in Cambria.” 

Tuoucu east, and south, and west unfold 
Their hues of purple, crimson, gold, 
Magnificently bright, 
Illuminating tower and tree, 
City and forest, land and sea, 
With all the pomp of light, 
Yet rather to the northern sky 
The sons of painting turn their eye, 
And give up sunshine, to secure 
A steadier beam, a line more pure. 
So from the bubbles and the toys, 
Chimeras, gaieties, and joys, 
That people space and time, 
And even from th’ majestic page 
Where poet, orator, and sage 
Ennoble prose or rhyme, 
The worshippers of God withdraw 
Into the shade of sacred awe: 
And if affliction that way bend 
Our steps, affliction is our friend. 
Though fancy and though sport combine 
In jubilee of dance and wine 
To carol youth and joy; 
Yet when awak’ning, we ascend 
To higher aim and nobler end, 
While man shakes off the boy, 
Tired of the revel and the song 
We spurn the feast, abjure the throng, 
To walk with wisdom at our side, 
And everlasting truth our guide. 
When clouds involve the mountain’s head, 
We gaze in doubt, in danger tread, 
Mid precipice and snow ; 
*Tis death to wander, death to fall ; 
While gloominess and darkness pall 
The buried world below. 
Oh, for a hurricane to clear 
The mist-encumber’d atmosphere : 
Blow, ice-wind, blow; roar, tempest, roar; 
Dispel the dark, the sun restore. 
So when, upon enchanted ground 
We traverse carelessly the round 
Of friendship, love, delight, 
A sparkling but delusive haze 
Throws double error o’er the maze, 
And mocks our bafiled sight: 
The storm must rise, the thunder roll, 
To sweep the vapour from the soul, 
Unveil salvation’s path to view, 
And give us warning to pursue. 
Prosperity and mirth and ease 
(Most venomous when most they please) 
Forbid us to discern 
The right and wrong, the good and ill, 
Reason and wishes, want and will, 
And all we ought to learn: 
But fear and sorrow purge the heart, 
And knowledge of ourselves impart, 
And vigour to th’ enfeebled mind 
Recal, and vision to the blind. 
Beauty and stature, strength and health, 
The pomp of luxury, pride of wealth, 
Rank, title, pow’r, and birth, 


The wreath of fame, ambition’s car, 
The trophies and the spoils of war, 

Are pageantries of earth; 

But eyes that weep, and hearts that bleed, 
The smoking flax, the bruised reed, 

The fear devout, the contrite moan, 

Are nearer to Jehovah’s throne. 
Would’st thou that pearl of price obtain 
Above all knowledge and all gain, 

The knowledge how to live? 
Would’st thou to happiness aspire, 
Transcending all thou canst desire, 

And all the world can give? 

Go, to the house of mourning go: 
There is divinity in woe ; 

Heav’n hath a part in ev'ry sigh 

Of saints that suffer, saints that die. 
Though nature shrink to see the bloom 
Of op’ning virtue to the tomb 

Descend, and disappear ; 
Yet, full of mercy and of pow’r, 
E’en in that agonizing hour 

The Comforter is near. 
O early ripe for Paradise, 
And call’d in mercy to the skies 
From realms of sorrow and of sin, 
Approach the gate, and enter in, 
Enter, and in full bliss adore 
The glory darkly seen before ; 

And love past knowledge know: 
And (if thou canst) repeat the theme, 
By monitory voice or dream, 

To us who weep below. 

Amid my walks, beside my bed, 
I hear thee speaking from the dead; 
And age may learn, from youth like thine, 
To live and die in peace divine. 
Overton. 





JULIET. 
(From an Engraving so called.) 
By Henry BranDRreETH. 

WITH the teardrop wet, 

Wherefore thus uplift thine eye, 

Maiden, to the midnight sky ? 

Is it thou wouldst seek relief 

From some more than earthly grief? 

Has it been thy lot to prove 

The keen pangs of hopeless love, 
Gentle Juliet ? 

Or wouldst thou forget ? 

Maiden, sad indeed must be ° [flee ; 

Thoughts from which e’en Youth would 

Age its sorrows hath—the train 

Of past hours return again 

Sunless oft; but Youth’s green bowers 

Have their sunshine as their showers, 
Gentle Juliet! 

Hope’s bright sun hath set :— 
Maiden, thou art Earth’s no more. 
Pride, pain, pleasure—all are o’er. 

Not for e’en thy Romeo 
Does Affection’s current flow; 
Each pure thought soars Earth above— 
Earthly changed to Heav'nly love, 
Gentle Juliet ! 
June 19, 1833. 
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House or Commons, May 20. 

On the motion that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Irisx 
Cuurcu Temporatities’ Britt, Mr. Gil- 
lon moved as an amendment, that the 
temporalities of the Church of Ireland be 
resumed by the Legislature, to be by it 
applied to purposes of general utility after 
the demise of the present incumbents.— 
The amendment was negatived. The 
Bill was then considered in committee. 

The Rating of Tenements Bill was 
read a second time; and the Fines and 
Recoveries Bill, the Limitation of Ac- 
tions Bill, the Inheritance Bill, the Dower 
Bill, the Curtesy Bill, and the London 
Police-offices Bill, were severally read a 
third time and passed. 

May 21. Mr. D. W. Harvey moved 
for returns respecting all persons on the 
English, Irish, and Scotch Pension Lists, 
heretofore paid out of the Civil List, 
specifying with each name received the 
period of the grant, the public grounds or 
other considerations, as far as practicable, 
on account of which they were granted. 
In urging this motion he strongly inveigh- 
ed against the character of the pensions, 
and pressed the necessity of inquiring into 
the grounds on which they had been 
granted.—The motion, after some dis- 
cussion, was acquiesced in, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stating that he 
should resist inquiry as to the Civil List 
pensions, but that he should not oppose 
investigation respecting pensions charge- 
able on the Consolidated Fund. 

May 22. Mr. R. Grant moved the 
second reading of the Jewish Civil Dis- 
abilities’ Removal Bill, which called forth 
an extended discussion, in which many 
Members took part; amongst those who 
spoke Dr. Lushington strongly supported 
the Bill, and Sir R. Inglis as earnestly 
resisted it.— Mr. R. Grant replied at con- 
siderable length, supporting the Bill with 
great zeal.— The House divided on the 
motion. The numbers were—for the 
second reading of the Bill, 189; against 
it 52. 

May 24. Mr. Bernal brought forward 
a case, founded on the report of the Elec- 
tion Committee of Hertford; and, after 
having pointed out numerous instances of 
bribery and corruption, he moved that the 
case be referred to a Select Committee 
to determine the course that ought to be 
pursued.— There was an extended dis- 
cussion on the question, after which the 
House divided—ayes, 227; noes, 55.— 
Mr. O'Connell also obtained leave to bring 


in a Bill to disfranchise the county of the 
town of Carrickfergus, for bribery and 
corruption.— Adjourned to May 30th. 

May 30. The House resolved itself 
into Committee on the state of SLavEry 
in the West Indies. On the Chairman 
reading the first resolution, that the Slaves 
in the Colonies should be emancipated, 
Mr, Stanley said that Government were 
anxious to consult the interests, and as 
much as possible the feeling, of the West 
Indians, and to give full time for the 
consideration of the plan they proposed. 
There was one point in that plan which 
was opposed both by the West Indians 
and the anti-slavery body,—and that was, 
the manner in which the slave was to pay 
for his own emancipation. There was 
one other plan: that was, that the 
15,000,000/. proposed as a loan to the 
planters, should be given as a grant by 
this country, provided the West Indians 
would be content to submit to an increase 
of taxation, as some compensation to the 
country. Government was now prepared 
to propose to Parliament to make such a 
grant, and that the whole of the slave’s 
earnings, for the portion of his time al- 
lowed him, should be his own, out of 
which he should be allowed to purchase 
his complete freedom by labouring for 
his master any time before the expiration 
of the twelve years, He hoped, when the 
present feelings of irritation should pass 
away, that the Colonial Legislatures 
would unite with Parliament in settling 
this long-agitated question once and for 
ever.—Mr. Stuart declared the Ministe- 
rial resolutions to be neither consistent 
with the interest of the proprietor nor 
the welfare of the slave: as regarded the 
slave, it was delusion; and to the mas- 
ter, ruin.—Mr. F, Buxton supported the 
motion, remarking, that the negro popu- 
lation, with a climate favourable to their 
constitution, had suffered a decrease of 
52,000 during the last ten years. He 
trusted that Ministers would not post- 
pone the measure over this Session.— 
After some further discussion, the de- 
bate was adjourned, 

May 31. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committe on the Bank 
CuartErR, Lord <dlthorp proceeded to 
submit to the House the Ministerial pro- 
positions. He stated that the Bank of 
England were still to have the monopoly 
of the public circulation, and no banking 
company having more than six partners 
were to be allowed to issue paper within 
sixty-five miles of the metropolis. With 
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regard to the duration of the Charter, he 
should propose that it be granted to the 
Bank of England for twenty-one years, 
subject, however, to this condition, that 
if, at the end of ten years, it should seem 
fit to Government to give notice to the 
Bank to that effect, the Charter might 
expire at the end of one year from that 
notice.— He also proposed, that the Bank 
should transmit every week to the Trea- 
sury an account of the bullion and securi- 
ties it held on the one hand, and of the 
paper issues and deposits received as 
bankers on the other. At the end of 
every quarter, an average of the amount 
of each should be struck, and published 
in the Gazette in the succeeding quarter. 
It was his intention to propose that the 
Bank of England paper should be a legal 
tender, except at the Bank and its 
branches; but it was not intended to 
circulate notes of a lower denomination 
than 52. In reference to his proposition 
relative to joint-stock banks, his Lordship 
observed, that they should be established 
by charter, that their mode of conducting 
business should be regulated, and that 
they should not issue notes at a less dis- 
tance than sixty-five miles from the me- 
tropolis, nor draw bills for less than 507. 
His Majesty’s Government, thinking that 
they had a right to expect some pecuniary 
advantages from the Bank in the manage- 
ment of Government business, proposed 
that Government should repay to the Bank 
25 per cent. of the debt of 14,500,0007. 
now due, and that the Bank should de- 
duct from the payments made to them 
from the Government, for the transactions 
of the Government business, the annual 
sum of 120,000/.—Mr. Baring in general 
approved of the Ministerial scheme ; but 
he little expected to see such varied plans 
brought forward at the end of a laborious 
session.—Mr. Grote and Mr. J. Smith 
approved of the proposed publicity of the 
bankers’ circulation, and expressed them- 
selves as generally favourable to the Minis- 
terial plan.— The Chairman then reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 
The debates on the Wesr Inpia 
QuEsTION was resumed by Mr. Godson, 
who proposed, as an amendment—* that 
immediate measures should be taken for 
the entire abolition of slavery, under such 
provisions for regulating the condition of 
the negroes as should appear proper to 
Parliament, and should have the con- 
currency of the Colonial Legislatures; 
and that 20,000,000/. should be advanced, 
in compensation to the proprietors of 
slaves, and that 10,000,0002. should be 
advanced to the local legislatures, to be 
distributed amongst the proprietors of 
slaves.”— Mr. Tuncred supported the Mi- 
nisterial proposition—and Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Col. Davis expressed themselves 
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favourable to immediate emancipation.— 
On the motion of Mr. O’Conneil, the de- 
bate was adjourned. 
House or Lorps, June 1. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to submit 
a motion to the House on the affairs of 
Portucat. His Grace contended that 
the conduct of this country had for some 
time past been one connected series of 
wrongs and injustice to an ally whom 
England was bound, by the most ancient, 
solemn, and binding treaties, to foster and 
protect. His Grace spoke of the equip- 
ment of vessels in European ports des- 
tined to the Azores, to act against the 
de facto sovereign of Portugal—of the 
loans of money attempted to be raised, 
and the large body of men assembled at 
Terceira—of the fact of British officers 
being allowed to command the land and 
sea forces of Don Pedro—and of the 
sending from this country at that very 
moment, men, money, arms, ammunition, 
and every thing necessary to maintain the 
war at present waging between Dons 
Pedro and Miguel—all which his Grace 
pronounced to be contrary to the law of 
nations. His Grace concluded by moving 
* That an humble address be presented to 
His Majesty, to entreat him that he would 
be graciously pleased to give such direc- 
tions as were necessary to enforce the 
observance by his subjects of His Ma- 
jesty’s declared neutrality in the contest 
now going on in Portugal.”—Earl Grey 
defended the conduct of Government. 
His Lordship said there were no just 
grounds for adopting the motion of the 
Noble Duke, which must be regarded as 
a vote of censure on the Government. 
He then entered into details to prove the 
truth of his assertion, and spoke of the 
conduct of Don Miguel, who had broken 
all his solemn oaths and engagements 
with this country and Austria, to preserve 
the constitution and administer the Go- 
vernment on the part of Donna Maria. 
He called upon the House to reject the 
motion, which he should meet with a 
decided negative. The motion was sup- 
ported by the Earl of 4berdeen, the Earl 
of Eldon, and Lord Wynford, on the 
ground, that the fitting out of warlike 
expeditions in the ports of this kingdom, 
and the enlistment of soldiers in this 
country, were breaches of the law of 
neutrality, as expounded by the first law 
authorities. — The Marquess of Lansdowne 
and the Lord Chancellor opposed the mo- 
tion, which they regarded as an intended 
censure upon the Government, Their 
Lordships then divided, when there ap- 
peared,—For the motion, 80; Against it, 
68: Majority against Ministers, 12. The 
Address was then ordered to be carried 
up to his Majesty. 
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In the House or Commons, the same 
day, a renewed and long discussion on 
CoLontaL SLavery took place; and the 
first resolution—“ That it is the opinion 
of this Committee that immediate and 
effectual measures be taken for the entire 
abolition of Slavery throughout the Colo- 
nies, under such provisions, for regulating 
the condition of the negroes, as may com- 
bine their welfare with the interests of the 
proprietors”—was carried unanimously. 





House or Lorps, June 6. 

The Marquis Wellesley reported his 
Majesty’s answer to the Address adopted 
upon the Duke of Wellington’s motion 
respecting Portugal, as follows:—* I 
have already taken all such measures as 
appeared to me to be necessary for main- 
taining the neutrality which I had deter- 
mined to observe in the contest now 
carrying on in Portugal.” 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Col. Davies moved the following 
vote of confidence in Ministers, in re- 
ference to their conduct with respect to 
Portugal: “That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to express 
the regret that this House feels at the 
continuance of hostilities in Portugal, 
and to declare its approbation of the 
course pursued by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment with reference to the affairs of that 
country.”—-The motion was supported 
by Lords Morpeth and John Russell, 
Mr. O’Connell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Sir S. Whalley, and opposed by Sir H. 
Hardinge, Mr. Robinson, Captain Yorke, 
and Sir R. Peel.—On a division, the 
numbers were—for the motion, 361 ; 
against it, 93; majority for Ministers, 
263. 

June'7. The House went into com- 
mittee on CoLoniaL SLAVERY, when, 
after a fruitless opposition from Mr. 
Hume, the second resolution was dis- 
posed of—that all children born after 
the passing of the Act, or under six 
years ef age at the time of its passing, 
should be free. 

June 10. Lord <Althorp appeared at 
the bar with the answer of his Majesty 
to the Address of the House respecting 
the affairs of Portugal. His Lordship 
read the answer, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘“ I have received with 
great satisfaction the expression of your 
concurrence in the policy which I have 
pursued with regard to the affairs of Por- 
tugal; and you may be assured, that I 
shall use all my influence to put an end 
to the differences now existing in that 
unhappy country.” 

The House then went into Committee 
on CoLoniaL Savery, when the third 
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resolution, relative to the registration of 
the slaves as apprentices, was carried by 
a majority of 324 to 42. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Stamp Duties Birt, when Mr. 
S. Rice, in answer to Mr. Hume, said, 
that the old newspaper adverti ement 
duty would cease next quarter. 

June 11. The House resolved itself 
into a Committee on CoLonraL SLAVERY, 
when a resolution empowering Ministers 
to grant 20,000,000/. as compensation to 
the West India planters came under con- 
sideration.—The resolution was support- 
ed by Lord Althorp, Lord Sandon, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Clay, Mr. Godson, Sir R. 
Inglis, and Mr. Whitmore, on the ground 
that the sum thus proposed as a compen- 
sation to the Colonists would secure their 
co-operation in carrying the plan for the 
abolition of slavery into effect, which they 
considered to be of so much importance, 
that the addition to the sum originally 
suggested was trifling in comparison to 
the object it would attain. — Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Pryme, Major Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Jervis, Mr. R. Potter, Colonel 
Evans, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 4. Baring 
opposed the resolution, principally on the 
ground that the amount of compensation 
was greater than the West India planters 
had a right to require, and that, in the 
present condition of the country, it was 
inexpedient to add to the burthens of 
the people, which must be the result of 
this measure.—Mr. Buxton proposed an 
amendment to the resolution, to the effect, 
that only half of the amount of compen- 
sation should be paid until the end of the 
term of apprenticeship, when the slaves 
would become really emancipated.—Mr. 
Wason moved an amendment, the effect 
of which was, that the wages of the 
slaves should be paid by the Govern- 
ment of this country, and that the duty 
on sugar should be reduced one-half.— 
Mr. Briscoe proposed an amendment, li- 
miting the amount of compensation to 
15 millions.—Another amendment was 
also moved, by Colonel Evans, to the 
effect, that in case the planters should 
experience any loss by the emancipation 
of the slaves, their compensation should 
consist in the opening of the foreign trade 
to the colonies, and in the reduction of 
duties on colonial produce.—The Com- 
mittee divided on these amendments.— 
Mr. Buxton’s was lost by a majority of 
135; Mr. Wason’s by a majority of 362; 
Colonel Evans's by a majority of 324; 
and Mr. Briscoe’s by 248. The Commit- 
tee then divided upon the original reso- 
lution, when the numbers were—for the 
resolution, 286; against it, 77.The fifth 
resolution, for defraying the expense of 
stipendiary magistrates in the colonies, 
and of providing for ‘the religious and 
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moral education of the negroes, was car- 
ried without a division. 

June 12. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Irtso Trrne Act, when 
Lord Althorp proposed a resolution to 
the effect, that an advance should be 
made to the clergy of Ireland, in lieu 
of all arrears of tithes in I83l, 1832, 
and 1833, and that the money should 
be repaid by a land-tax on those lands 
for which the tithes were in arrear.— 
After some observations from Mr. Shaw, 
Sir R. Peel, and Mr. O'Connell, the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

The Report of the Committee on 
CotontaL SLAVERY was agreed to, and 
a Bill was ordered to be brought in, in 
conformity with the resolutions. 





Houser or Lorps, June 13. 

The Duke of Richmond moved the 
second reading of the Lazsour RatEe 
Bit, the object of which was, to pro- 
vide employment for the agricultural po- 
ulation, whose only wealth was their 
abour, and thereby afford relief to the 
different parishes. — The Bishop of London 
opposed the bill, which, after some dis- 

cussion, passed the second reading. 
In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. C. Grant brought forward the 
uestion of the East Inpra CHARTER. 
he Hon. Member said, that it was in- 
tended still to intrust the East India 
Company with the administration of the 
Government of that immense country. 
It was thought expedient not to continue 
to the Company the exclusive trade with 
China, but to throw it open to all the 
merchants of the country generally —the 
various teas to be divided into five or six 
classes, with a different rate of duty on 
each class. As a consideration to the 
Company, on their making over their 
rights, privileges, and property in this 
country and India to Government, they 
were to receive an annuity, charged on 
the territory of India, of 630,000/. _When 
the assets of the Company were realised, 
such an amount of the Indian national 
debt was to be purchased as should furnish 
this annuity, namely, 12,000,000/. Out of 
the assets a guarantee fund of 2,000,000. 
was to be retained by the Company, as a 
security for the dividend, as well as the 
capital of the East India stock. The 
annuity was to be paid during forty years. 
At the close of that period, it would be 
at the option of Parliament to redeem it 
at the rate of 100/. for every 5t. The 
Company were to continue to administer 
the Government of India for twenty years. 
At the end of that period, the proprietors 
were to have the right to demand pay- 
ment-of the capital. After stating some 
of the proposed regulations as to the 
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future government of India, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman concluded with a series 
of resolutions embodying the substance of 
his speech, which, after some few observa- 
tions, were agreed to; and a Bill to’ that 
effect was to be brought in immediately. 

The Solicitor-General moved for and 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
abolition of arrest for debt. He stated 
that in no case, except where fraud could 
be proved, was imprisonment for debt to 
take place. The great object was, to give 
a remedy against the property instead of 
the persons of debtors. Power of im- 
mediate judgment was to be given upon 
all bonds and bills when due. Ona sum- 
mons being issued, unless security were 
given, execution was immediately to issue, 
and the debtor was to be prevented from 
going to prison, and fraudulently spending 
his money there. If the debtor did not 
honestly give up his property, he was to 
be sent to gaol. The }ereditor was to 
have a remedy against all kinds of pro- 
perty possessed by the debtor, whether 
copyhold or freehold. The insolvent was 
to be assimilated to the bankrupt law ; 
and when once a person obtained his cer- 
tificate, signed by four-fifths of his cre- 
ditors, his future prospects were not to be 
trammelled by previous responsibilities. 
If any debtor made a false account of his 
property, it was to be a misdemeanour. 

he Bill provided also for the preventing 
debtors from running away from their 
creditors.— The Bill was brought in, read 
a first time, and ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on June 26th. 

Houses or Lorps, June 17. 

The Lord Chancellor moved that the 
House resolve into Committee on the 
Loca Jurispictions Bi..; and in do- 
ing so entered at considerable length into 
details of the provisions and objects of 
the Bill. He observed that it was a 
measure recommended by the Law Com- 
missioners as well as by practitioners, 
and that existing defects operated in many 
cases as a denial of justice—After an 
ineffectual opposition by Lord Lyndhurst, 
the motion was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the motion of Lord Ashley, the 
Factories Recutation Bit was read 
a second time. 

In a Committee of the whole house, all 
the Clauses of the Intsh TirHe Act, as 
far as the 39th, were agreed to. On the 
discussion which arose on the 32d Clause, 
Mr. Halcomb maintained the Church pro- 
perty never could be converted to any 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes, with- 
out endangering the rights of all property 
of every description. The Honourable 
Member then referred to an opinion of 
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Burke, where he stated that the English 
nation never would suffer the property of 
the Church to fluctuate with the fluctua- 
tions of the Treasury, and that he trem- 
bled for the influence of a Clergy depen- 
dent on the Crown. 

June 18. Sir 4. Agnew applied for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
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regulation of the Lord's Day in Scotland. 
The House, after some discussion, di- 
vided, when the numbers were—for it, 73; 
against it, 60. 

June 19. Several Clauses of the Inisu 
Tirue Act, as far as the 117th, after 
— desultory discussion, were adopt- 
ed. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Works for the construction of five forts 
on the east of Paris have been com- 
menced. Several hundred workmen, and 
some companies of the engineer corps, are 
now engaged in tracing the outlines, and 
in levelling the ground. 

The Chamber of Deputies has refused, 
by a majority of twelve, the sum of eigh- 
teen millions of franes, demanded by the 
government for the completion of the 
Louvre. On the 14th of June the minis- 
try were again defeated in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the question of granting 
2,000,000f. for the fortification of Paris, 
a Committee of the Chamber appointed 
to examine the Budget having suggested 
that the funds for the fortification should 
not be voted until a law defining the mode 
of their construction should be passed. 

April 23, the foundation-stone of the 
first Protestant Episcopal Church ever 
built in Paris was laid, in the ground 
bought for that purpose, in the rue 
d’Aguesseau, Fauburg St. Honoré, by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Luscombe, 
who was attended by the Rev. Dr. Prit- 
chard, the Rev. G. Lefevre, S, Brereton, 
W. M. Bevan, and W. Wood. Several 
of the French Protestant Pastors, and a 
large number from the departments, as- 
sembled in Paris to attend the anniversary 
of the French Protestant Bible Society, 
were present. 

The Duchess de Berri has been put on 
board a French frigate, and sent off, with 
her baby, to Palermo. Some members of 
the French Opposition in the Chambers, 
anda portion of the Press, are very angry 
at her escape; but the Ministry justify 
the measure, on the ground of expe- 
diency; and it is evident that the nation 
is quite indifferent as to what becomes of 
her, as Countess of Lucchesi Pualli. 

It is stated in the Parisian papers, that 
four-fifths of the population have been 
more or less affected by a species of epi- 
demic called the grippe. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

_A preliminary treaty of peace was 
signed on the 24th of May, by the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, 
and Holland. The embargo upon Dutch 


vessels in the ports of England and 
France was to be taken off; and the 
Dutch garrison of Antwerp, now pri- 
soners in France, to be sent home. he 
armistice between Holland and Belgium 
was to continue until they could agree to 
a definitive treaty of peace; and in the 
mean time, the navigation of the Scheldt 
was to be free. The treaty has since 
been carried into practical effect. 

The King of Belgium opened the new 
session of the Chambers on the 7th of 
June, with a speech from the Throne. 
He stated that, in consequence of the 
late convention with Holland, a partial 
disarming would take place; that the 
revenue was improving ; and that a sur- 
plus over the expenditure might be ex- 
pected. He called the attention of the 
Chambers to the state of commerce and 
agriculture, and recommended the form- 
ing of a water communication from the 
Scheldt to the Meuse and the Rhine. 
This speech was well received, and deli- 
vered with much spirit. 


GERMANY. 


The despotic Governments of Germany 
appear to be again alarmed at the spread 
of liberal opinions among their subjects. 
The Prussian students at the colleges of 
Eslangen, Wurtzburg, and Heidelberg, 
have been recalled; and in future the 
Royal permission is to be obtained pre- 
viously to sending a young man to any 
foreign university. An affray between 
the soldiery and the inhabitants of Neu- 
stadt took place at the late festival of 
Hambach, in Rhenish Bavaria: upwards 
of a hundred persons were killed, and one 
of the cavalry regiments refused to fire 
upon the people. 

TURKEY. 

The war in the East has at length been 
formally concluded. The Sultan has 
yielded in every point to his victorious 
vassal. In addition to the dominions 
which he possessed at the commencement 
of the war, Mehemet Ali is now the 
acknowledged governor, and in fact the 
actual sovereign, of Crete, the Holy Land, 
and the country and ports of the Levant 
from the limits of Asia Minor to the 
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Mouths of the Nile. The Sultan terms 
these concessions, proofs of his “imperial 
benevolence” to his vassal; to whom he 
promises pardon and clemency, in the 
style of an Eastern conqueror. The 
Russian fleet and army are still in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Constantino- 
ple, and have not evinced the least disposi- 
tion to leave it. Russia continues pour- 
ing in large bodies of troops as fast as her 
means of transport from Odessa will 
permit, and landing them a few miles to 
the eastward of the entrance to the 
Bosphorus. One or two castles at the 
entrance have been given up to her sol- 
diers; who are fortifying them with great 
assiduity, having a large number of en- 
gineers and workmen. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


(June, 


EAST INDIES. 

The Mauritius papers to the 27th of 
February represent that colony in a dread- 
ful ferment in consequence of the arrival 
of General Nicolay, and the dreaded ap- 
pearance of Mr. Jeremie. Every thing 
is upset in the island. In consequence of 
the removal of the judges and other de- 
spotic measures, no assizes can be held, 
or criminal prosecutions instituted. The 
circulation of money is checked, and no 
taxes are paid. A dreadful slaughter by 
a husband of his wife and children, fol- 
lowed by the suicide of the unhappy 
murderer, is attributed by the colonial 
papers to the state of dread of total ruin 
impending over the minds of the planters, 
in consequence of the expected proceed- 
ings of the government. 


— — 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

By an account recently presented to 
the House of Commons, and printed by 
its authority, it appears that the number 
of benefices in Ireland of above 20007. a 
year value, is eleven, one of them being 
of the annual value of 28001; of above 
10002. and under 2000/. value, the num- 
ber is 91; of 750. to 1000/7. there are 96; 
of 5007. to 750/. there are 250; of 2501. 
to 500/. there are 425 livings; and all the 
remaining livings in Ireland, to the num- 
ber of 583, are below the annual value of 
2501. many of them being very consider- 
ably below that amount. This account, 
it should be observed, is drawn from the 
income of the Church at a period ante- 
rior to the commencement of passive re- 
sistance. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE ‘COUNTRY. 

May 22.—Some fine and rich speci- 
mens of ancient architecture were disco- 
vered in the ante-room adjoining the 
Chapter-room of Durham Cathedral. 
By the removal of certain plaster-work, 
some fine arches, corresponding with 
those recently discovered in the Chapter- 
room, were brought to light, and will 
now, like them, be restored to their ori- 
ginal state by the Dean and Chapter. 

May 27.—The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland closed its delibera- 
tions, and its most important discussions 
were those upon calls and church patron- 
age, the latter of which was, for the pre- 
sent at least, set to rest by a decisive ma- 
jority of 101, there being only 33 votes for 
an invasion on the constitution of the 
church as by law established, and 134 
against it. 

Government have consented to grant 
a loan of 66,000/. to the city of Bristol, 


at 37. 10s. per cent. for the first year, and 
2s. 5s. Td. for succeeding years, for the 
payment of the sufferers by the riots of 
1831. Of this sum 41,0002. has been 
already advanced. 

The Exchequer Loan Commissioners 
have granted a loan of 100,000/. for com- 
pleting the railway between Newcastle 
and Carlisle. 

June 18.—The Waterloo, a ship of 120 
guns, was launched at Chatham. After 
the launch, a review and sham fight, re- 
presenting a siege, with springing of 
mines, &c. took place on Chatham 
Heights; and in the evening, a grand 
display of fire-works was exhibited on 
the Lines. The Rodney, of 92 guns, 
was on the same day launched at Pem- 
broke. 





According to the last report of the 
“ Society for building Churches,” it ap- 
pears that in the last year 58 new grants 
had been made, and additions had been 
also granted in fifteen cases to sums pre- 
viously voted. The Committee had 
voted, during the last year, 9,260/.; and, 
with that aid, 14,643 additional sittings 
had been secured, 11,024 of which were 
free and unappropriated. Since the ori- 
gin of the Society, the number of places 
benefited by its assistance falls little 
short of 1000. It has contributed to the 
building of 22 additional churches and 98 
chapels; to the rebuilding of 94 churches 
and 55 chapels, with enlargement; and in 
a much greater number of cases to the 
increase of accommodation, by extension 
of structure and better arrangement of the 
pews. By grants 57,9207. the num- 
ber of 239,867 additional sittings have 
been procured, of which 179,322 are free. 

May 29.— In the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Solicitor-general moved for a 
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writ of certiorart to remove into that 
Court the inquisition on the body of Ro- 
bert Cully, the policeman who lost his 
life in Coldbath Fields. Mr. Justice 
Littledale granted the writ; and the next 
day, after a long discussion, the Court 
quashed the inquisition, on the ground 
that the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury 
stated premises as the foundation of it, 


Promotions, Preferments, 5c. 
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which were insufficient in point of law to 
— a verdict of “justifiable homi- 
cide.” 

June 1,—A fire broke out at Wood’s 
Family Hotel, Panton-square, by which 
two individuals, Lieutenant Nagle, of the 
Royal Navy, and Mr. Cape, a Glasgow 
merchant, lost their lives. No property 
was saved. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE Promotions. 

April 3. Knighted, James Stirling, esq. Capt. 
R. N. Governor of the settiements in Western 
Australia. 

Aprii 24. Adm. Charles Nugent, to be Admi- 
ral of the Fleet. 

May 21. Richard Palmer, of Moreton Valence, 
co. Gloucester, esq. to use the surname of Wil- 
ley, in addition to that of Palmer. 

May 24. 10th Foot, Major W, G. Freer, to be 
Lieut.-Col; Capt. Edw. Allen, to be Major.—The 
Marquis of Ormond and Marquis of Thomond, 
to be Aides-de-Camps to his Majesty for the Mi- 
litia force. 

Miy28. 60th Foot, Major Chas. Harrison, to be 
Major.—U nattached, Capt. John Westlake, to be 
Major of Infantry. 

May 29. The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, to 
be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Worcester. 

May 31. 60th Foot, Capt. Chas. Markham, to 
be Major. 

June 3. Charles Marquis of Queensberry, cre- 
ated Baron Solway, of Kinmount, co. Dumfries, 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 

June 6. Vice-Admirals John Harvey and Geo. 
Parker, to be K.C.B. 

June 7. 9th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir John Came- 
ron, to be Colonel.—93rd Foot, Major-Gen. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, to be Colonel.— John George 
Green, esq. to be a Gentleman-usher quarterly 
waiter to his Majesty. 

June 8. Major-General Sir James Carmichael 
Smyth, Bart. to be Lieut..Governor of British 
Guiana, comprehending the colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice. 

June 14. 3ist Foot, Capt. Samuel Bolton, to 
be Major.—The Right Hon. E. J. Littleton, sworn 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

June 21. 4th Light Dragoons, Major William 
Fendall, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. G. S. Moore, to 
be Major. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Staffordsh. (South).—Rt. Hon. E. J. Littleton, 
re-elected. 
Stroud.—Geo. Poulett Scrope, esq. 
Tiverton.—_James Kennedy, esq. 7e-elected. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Betham, Stoke Lacey R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. D. Brammaill, Chislet V. Kent. 

Rev. W. Brock, Bishop’s Waltham R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Byron, Elmstone Hardwicke V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Carter, Baynton R. York. 

Rev. G. H, Clifton, Snitterfield V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. A. Hadfield, Trinity P. C. Bolton. 

Rev. W. Jenkins, Liangammarch V. Breconshire, 

Rey. W. Jones, Morestead R. Hants. 

Rev. T. H. Langton, Kermond V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. D. Money, Blatherwick R. co. Northamp. 

Rev. W. H. Powell, Lilanpumpsaint and Llan- 
llawddog P. C. Wales. 

Rev. J. A. Roberts, St. Alban’s and St, Olave’s R. 
London. 


Rev. J. Russell, Swymbridge and Landkey P. C. 
ales. 


a 

Rev. J. H. Saunderson, Ballingary and Ushane, 
Ireland. 

Rev. J. Shooter, Bishop’s Wilton V. co. York. 

Rev. E. Shuttieworth, Kenwyn with Kea P. C. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. T. E. West, Stoke P. C. co. Chester. 

Rev. W. Whall, Thurning R. Huntingdon, 

Rev. G. Truelock, to be Vicar-general for the dio- 
cese of Killala and Achonry, in Ireland, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. G. Stokes, M.A. 

Rev. J. H. Bloom, to be Chap. to Duke of Sussex. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. R. D. Hampden, M.A. to be Principal of St. 
Mary hall, Oxford. 

T. Massey, Second Master of Newark Free Gram- 
mar School, co. Lincoln. 

John Hildyard, esq. to be Deputy Recorder of 
Grantham. 

Edward Ellice, esq. to be Private Secretary to his 
father, the Right Hon. Edw. Ellice, Secretary 
at War. 

Mr. Richard Davis Craig, to be Private Secretary 
to the Right Hon. E. J, Littleton, Secretary for 
Ireland. 





BIRTHS. 

April 28. In Eaton-pl. the Countess of Den- 
bigh, a son. 

May 15. At Kilrush, Ireland, the wife of Capt. 
Freeman Murray, 64th regt. a dau.——16. At 
Richmond Terrace, the wife of E. Ayshford San- 
ford, esq. M.P. a dau.——17. At Vernon-house, 
Lady Suffield, a son. In Park-street, the wife 
of E. Vaughan Williams, esq. a son. The wife 
of J. H. Turner, esq. of Montagu-place, Russell- 

_Square, a son.——18. At Walmer, Kent, the lady 
of Sir James Urmston, a son.——20. In Arling- 
ton-street, the lady of Sir Rich. W. Bulkeley, a 
son and heir. 23. At Hartfield, Sussex, the 
wife of Capt. Greenland, a son.——24. At Teffont 
Rectory, the wife of the Rev. S. B. Ward, a son. 
——25. The wife of John Aug. Tulk, esq. of Re- 
gent’s-park, a son.——7. At King’s Bromley, the 
Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, a son. The wife of W. 
H. Wilson, esq. of Gumley Hall, co. Leic. a dau. 
——29. At Connamore, co. Cork, Viscountess 
Ennismore, a son and heir.——30. In Brook-st, 
the Lady Katharine Jermyn, a dau.——At Mid. 
dieton Rectory, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Pretyman, a dau. $1. At Stanstead Rectory, 
Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. S. Sheen, a dau. 
At Newcastle, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Power, C.B. 
of the Roy. Artillery, of a dau. who only survived 
a few hours.——At Arreton Vicarage, the wife of 
the Rev. H. D. Clerke, a son. 

June1. At Hughenden, Bucks, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Vincent, a dau. At Glasgow, 
the wife of Hugh Price, esq. R.N. a dau. 2. 
The wife of J. H. Parkes, esq. Malmesbury 
House, Ryde, I. W. a son.——3. At Blount’s 
Court, Henley-on-Thames, the Viscountess Dun- 
garvan, a dau.——4. In Hereford-street, the wife 
of Bernard Brocas, esq. a daa.——In the Close 
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of Sarum, the wife of W. B. Brodie, esq. M.P. a 
son.—lIn Harley-street, the wife of S. Clarke 
Jervoise, esq. a son.—tThe lady Elizabeth Drum- 
mond, a son. 5. At the Rectory, Woodbo- 
rough, the wife of the Rev. Jasper Peck, a dau. 
—#8. At Brenchly Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. R. O. Leman, a son. 12. At the Rectory, 
Fovant, the wife of the Rev. G. Dewdney, a dau. 
——At Upwell, Norfulk, the wife of the Rev. G. 
T. Huddleston, a dau. In Hill-street, Berke- 
ley-square, the wife of Milnes Gaskell, esq. M.P. 
a dau. 17. In Calthorpe-street, the wife of F. 
V. Lee, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau. At Ash- 
ling House, Sussex, the wife of George Fraser, 
esq. a son. 19. In Upper Montagu-st. Mon- 
tagu-square, the wife of Frederick Solly Flood, 
esq. a son.——20. At Havenfield Lodge, Great 
Missenden, the wife of Thos. Backhouse, esq. 
late Major in the 47th Regt. a son and heir—— 
21. At Orford House, near Stansted, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Chamberlayne, a dau. In New Bur- 
lington-street, Mrs. R. Bentley, a son. 


























MARRIAGES. 


May 8. At Combe Raleigh, in Devonshire, 
Pearce R. Nesbitt, esq. M.D. to Miss Elizabeth D. 
Band, dau. of Edw. Wright Band, of Ivedon, 
esq. 9. The Hon. H. Edw. Fox, son of Lord 
Holland, to Lady Augusta Mary Coventry, only 
dau. of the Earl of Coventry. 15. At Lian. 
spythed, Professor Bevan, Vicar of Carmarthen, 
to Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. D. Wil- 
liams, of Llanspythed. 16. At Great Malvern, 
Rev. Wm. H. Rooper, Rector of Abbot’s Ripton, 
co. Huntingdon, to Caroline, eldest dau. of late 
J. W. Buck, esq. of Druholme, Yorkshire.—— 
At Heavitree, H. A. Farrington, esq. eldest son 
of Sir H. Farrington, Bart. to Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Warren, of Port- 
view. 20. At Paris, the Baron Louis de Mari. 
cour, of Vieux Masons en Champagne, to Frede- 
rica, dau. of the late Capt. Fred. Leicester, Royal 
Staff Corps.——21. At East Barnet, Herts, the 
Rev. H. A. Oakes, to Eliza Charlotte, dau. of the 
Rev. T. H. Elwin.——22. At Wool, Dorset, the 
Rev. Wm. Molson, to Maria, dau. of Mr. John 
Pitman, 23. At Croydon, Alex. Brown, esq. 
to Miss Margaret, eldest dau. of Dr. Wm. Chal- 
mers. At Newington, Mr. C. T. P. Metcalf, 
to Sophia-Juliana, second dau. of the Rev. W. 
Toase, of Southwark. At Exeter, Mr. W. 
Hatchblock, jun. of Upper Clapton, Middlesex, 
to Caroline-Matilda, youngest dau. of Mr. Ald. 
Lee, of Haccombe House, near Exeter.——At St. 
Paocras New Church, Edmund Lloyd, esq. of 
Thornbury, Gloucestershire, to Cath.-Eliz. 4th 
dau. of Joseph Hume, esq. of Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square.——25. At Cheltenham, F. 
D. Chalmer, esq. late Major 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to Sarah Mary Emily, dau. of the late J. Robert- 
son, esq. of the Bengal Engineers. At Maryle- 
bone Church, Alfred Latham, esq. of Montagu- 
place, Bryanston-square, to Frances, second dau. 
of W. Pulsford, esq. of Wimpole street. 28. 
At Ellesborough, Bucks, the Rev. Chas. Lacy, 
Perpetual Curate of Tring, Herts, to Mary, dau. 
of the late Benjamin Houghton Prickett, esq. of 
Aylesbury.—At St. Lawrence, in the Isle of 
Wight, Fred. D. Dyster, esq. of Hackney, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of the late Daniel Guillimaud, 
esq. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. H. 
W. Nevill, nephew to the Earl of Abergavenny, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
Premier Bart. H. Yates Whytehead, M.D. to 
Anon Mary, dau. of B. N. Wilson, esq. of Bilton, 
in Holderness. At Clifton, Geo. Robbins, esq. 
late Capt. 17th Lancers, to Maria Catherine, dau. 
of Chas. A. Elton, esq. of Clevedon Court, So- 
merset. 80. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
John Harrison, esq. First Guards, to Amelia, dau. 
of the late Thos. Welch, ¢sq.—At Trinity Ch. 
Marylebone, Geo. Knollis Jarvis, e-q. eldest son 
of Col. Jarvis, of Doddington Hall, Lincolnshire, 
to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. T. Prety- 
man, and grand-dau. of the late Bishop of Win- 









































Births and Marriages. 
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chester.——At Dover, Wm. Deede, jun. esq, to 
Emily-Octavia, dau. of Edw. Taylor, esq. late of 
Bifrons.——-At Dunmow, F. W. B. Beaumont, 
esq. of Buckland, Surrey, to Frances Mary Caro- 
line, dau. of the late John Smith, esq. of Bury 
St. Edmunds.——At Melcombe Regis, W. Legg, 
esq. solicitor, to Mary Fawconer, eldest dau. of 
H. Hayes Tizard, esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Fred. 
Thyane, esq. of Westminster, to Miss Thomas, of 
Chelsea, 

June 1. At Bath, the Rev. H. Ware, Rector 
of Ladock, Cornwall, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the 
late Chas. Webster, esq. Court Hall, Hockworthy, 
Devon.——The Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, B.D. Vicar 
of Blackwell, Somerset, to Harriet, dau. of Hen. 
Davis, esq. Berkeley-square.——3. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, Francis Clark, esq. to Caro- 
line, dau. of the late John Wigston, esq. of Trent 
Park, Middlesex. At Middleton, the Rev. W. 
Pullan, of Harewood, Yorkshire, to Catherine, 
widow of Edmund Fleming Akers, esq. of Berry- 
mead Priory, Acton.——4. At Bishop’s Tawton, 
T. Gorrell, esq. surgeon, R.N. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. D. Ross, of Newport, De- 
von.——At Devizes, the Rev. F. T. J. Bayly, Cu- 
rate of Devizes, to Eiiz. Martindale, only child 
of the late Wm. Butcher, esq. of Pamphill, Dor- 
set. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. Capt. Yald- 
wyn, of the Madras Army, to Ellen, dau. of Rich, 
Hinds, esq. of Henrietta-st. Branswick-sq.—— 
Wm. Shorland, esq. of Yeovil, to Anna-Matilda, 
dau. of the late Mr. W. Randall, of Wilton.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Geo. Fred. 
John Marsham, Rector of Allington, Kent, to 
Eliz. Maria, dau. of Walter Jones, esq. of Balli- 
namore, co. Leitrim, Ireland, and Hayle Place, 
Kent. At St. Andrew’s, Hertford, A. Bell, esq. 
of Upper Clapton, to Martha, dau. of T. Gripper, 
esq.—5. At Kensington, Mr. Baguley, of Upper 
Porchester-st. to Susan, dau. of the late Mr. [, 
Baguley. At St. George’s, Hanover-squ. Tho- 
mas H. Kingscote, esq. of Kingscote, Glouces- 
tcrshire,to the Hon. Harriett Bloomfield, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H.—6. At Liverpool, the Rev. Thos. M‘ 
Chalmont, of Tarrant Crawford, Dorset, to Sarah, 
dau. of the Rev. W. Blundell.——At Hastings, 
Thos. Lane, esq. of Upper Bedford-place, to Hen- 
rietta, widow of Wm. Kappen, esq. of Somerset- 
place.——The Rev. Edw. Davies, of Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire, to Susanna-Catherine, dau. of Rich. 
Hunt, esq. of Berkeleys-q. 10. At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, Geo. Aitchison, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, to Camilla Windus, dau. of Alex. Mun- 
dell, esq. of Great George-st. 11. At Marlbo- 
rough, H. Harcourt Lyons, esq. of ‘Tenby, to 
Anna-Margaretta, dau. of Sir Geo. Griffies Wil- 
liams, Bart. At Paris, Alexander Hett, esq. of 
Downham Market, Norfolk, to Lydie Claudine 
Francoise Mourcet, dau. of the late Baron Mour- 
cet.—14. At Soberton, the Rev. R. Denny, 
brother to Sir Edw. Denny, Bart. of Tralee, co. 
Kerry, to Sarah, dau. of I. Grant, esq.——17. 
At Dover, R. W. Hawkes, esy. Roy. Marines, to 
Ellen, dau. of Major Petley, Roy. Artillery. 
18. At All Souls, Robert Peter Laurie, esq. of 
Harley-st. to Elizabeth, dau. of Charles Sparks, 
esq.—At Bath, Wm. Clark Merrimag, esq. of 
Marlborough, to Eliz. dau. of the late F. Hill, 
esq. of Malmesbury. 20. At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
lebone, H. B. Caldwell, esq. of Hilborowe Hall, 
Norfolk, to Esther, eldest dau. of T. R. Buck- 
worth, esq. of Cockley Clay Hall. At Taun- 
ton, John Blake, esq. R.A. to Sophia Helen, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Barrow.——At Trinity Church, Co- 
ventry, the Rev. Edw. Gibson, of Allesley, to 
Mary Ann, only dau. of John Twist, esq. solici- 
tor, of Coventry. At Warminster, the Rev. 
C. G. R. Festing, Vicar of St. Paul, Cornwall, to 
Louisa, dau. of Wm. Frowd Seagram, esq.—— 
At West Lavington, Wilts, the Rev. H. Deane, 
Vicar of Gillingham, Dorset, to Jane, dau. of 
the Rev. R. Caswell. At Camberweil, Fred. 
Sisson, esq. of Christ Church, Cambridge, to Caro- 
line, only dau. of the late M. F. Hommey, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ear or NEWBURGH. 

May 22. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
42, the Right Hon. Thomas Eyre-Rad- 
cliffe Livingston, sixth Earl of Newburgh, 
Viscount of Kinnaird, and Baron Living- 
ston, of Flacraig (1660), and Viscount 
of Newburgh (1647), in the peerage of 
Scotland. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 21, 1790, 
the elder son of Francis the fifth Earl, 
by Dorothy, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Gladwin, esq.; and succeeded to 
the titles on the death of his father, 
Oct. 23, 1827 (see our vol. xcvu. ii. 558). 

The Earl of Newburgh married, 
Nov. 14, 1817, Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
3d daughter of the present Marquis of 
Ailsa; but, having had no children, is 
succeeded by his only brother, Francis, 
born in 1794, and at present unmarried. 

His Lordship’s remains were interred 
in the family vault at the Roman Catholic 
chapel in Moorfields, on the 29th of May. 
A train of fourteen carriages, including 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, followed 
the hearse. 





Lorp GamBirERr. 

April 19. At his house at Iver, near 
Uxbridge, aged 76, the Right Hon. 
James Gambier, Baron Gambier, of Iver, 
co. Buckingham, Admiral of the Fleet, 
and G.C.B. 

Lord Gambier was a member of a 
French refugee family, his grandfather, 
Nicholas, having migrated from Caen to 
this Country on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. His uncle, of his own 
Christian name, was a Vice-Admiral in 
the Royal Navy, and was father of Sir 
James Gambier, F.R.S. Consul-general 
in the Netberlands, and grandfather of 
William Gambier, esq. who married the 
late Countess dowager of Athlone. His 
aunt Margaret was the wife of the first 
Lord Barham, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in 1805-6. 

is Lordship was born in the Bahama 
Islands, Oct. 13, 1756, the younger son of 
Samuel Gambier, esq. then Lieut-Go- 
vernor of the Bahamas, by Deborah 
Stiles, of Bermuda. He went to sea at 
an early age; and in 1778 was Com- 
mander of the Thunder bomb, in which 
he had the misfortune to be captured by 
the French fleet under Count d’Estaing. 
He was promoted to the rank of Post- 
Captain Oct. 9 in the same year, and 
appointed to the command of the Raleigh 
32. In this frigate he was engaged in 
repelling the French attempt upon Jersey, 
Jan. 6, 1781, and afterwards proceeded to 
the coast of America; where, at the 
reduction of Charlestown in South Caro- 


lina, he served on shore with the brigade 
of seaman and marines. In 178] he 
captured the General Mifflin, an Ame- 
rican ship of war, mounting 20 guns, 

At the commencement of the war 
with France in 1793, Captain Gambier 
was appointed to the Defence 74, in 
which he took an active share in the 
glorious victory of the Ist of June 1794. 
The Defence was on that memorable 
day the first vessel that cut through the 
enemy's line, passing between the seventh 
and eighth ships. She had successively 
three or four ships engaging her; her 
men being, almost from the first, divided 
at their quarters to fight both sides at 
once. Her masts were all shot away; 
the main-mast fell in-board, and the 
whole of the quarter deck and forecastle 
guns were rendered useless. The loss 
she sustained on that and the preceding 
days, amounted to 18 men killed and 
39 wounded. At the general promotion 
which followed this important victory, 
Capt. Gambier was nominated a Colonel 
of Marines: and, on the Ist of June, 
1795, he was advanced the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. On the 2d of March, in the 
same year, he was appointed to a seat 
among the Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, which he retained until Feb. 1801. 

At the latter period (having attained 
the rank of Vice- Admiral in 1799) he was 
appointed third in command of the Chan- 
nel Fleet, and hoisted his flag on board 
the Neptune of 98 guns. In the spring 
of 1802 he proceeded to Newfoundland 
as Governor of that island, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron employed 
for its protection. 

In May 1804 he was re-appointed to a 
seat at the Admiralty board; and he con- 
tinued there during the two naval admi- 
nistrations of Viscount Melville and 
Lord Barham, until the change of minis- 
try that took place on the death of Mr. 
Pitt, in Feb. 1806. On the 4th of April 
1807 (having become full Admiral in 1805) 
he was again appointed to assist in the 
direction of naval affairs, under Lord Mul- 
grave; and in the following summer he was 
entrusted with the command of the fleet 
sent to demand possession of the Danish 
navy, a measure which, in conjunction with 
Lt.-Gen. Lord Cathcart, he successfully 
accomplished, to the great mortification 
and frustration of the designs of the 
Emperor Napoleon. For his able con- 
duct in this affair Admiral Gambier was 
rewarded with a peerage, by patent dated 
Nov. 9, 1807; and was offered a pension 
of 2000/. which he generously declined. 

In the month, of May 1808, Lord 
Gambier finally retired from his seat at 
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the Admiralty, on being appointed to the 
command of the Channel fleet. During 
his seasons of office he had — him- 
self with great assiduity to the duties of 
the situation. He compiled, with much 
labour and close attention, a Code of Sig- 
nals, which superseded one which had been 
established in the reign of Charles II.; 
and also drew up General Instructions for 
the direction of officers in the internal 
discipline and government of the King’s 
ships, in the place of some which had 
become obsolete. The Plantagenet 74, 
a finely proportioned ship, launched at 
Woolwich in 1801, was built after his 
suggestions; being without a poop, she 
passed at a distance for a large frigate. 
Nothing material occurred in the Chan- 
nel fleet when under his Lordship’s com- 
mand, until the month of April 1809, 
when a detachment attacked a French 
squadron in the Aix roads, and destroyed 
la Ville de Varsovie 80, Tonnerre 74, 
Aquilon 74, and Calcutta 56, besides 
driving several others on shore. A dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the practi- 
cability of destroying the remainder of 
the enemy’s squadron, was productive of 
a misunderstanding between the Com- 
mander-in-chief and Lord Cochrane, who 
had the command of the fire ships; and 
Lord Gambier, in consequence, requested 
a Court Martial to investigate into his 
conduct. A Court was accordingly as- 
sembled at Portsmouth, July 29, 1809, 
and continued by adjournments until 
Aug. 9, when the charge of “neglect, 
or delay,” was pronounced “ not proved ;” 
but that his conduct had been “marked 
by zeal, judgement, and ability, and an 
anxious attention to the welfare of his 
Majesty’s service.” His Lordship was con- 
sequently “most honourably acquitted ;” 
and received in addition the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament. Lord Gam- 
bier retained the command of the Chan- 
nel fleet until 1811, when he was required 
to resign it by the expiration of the three 
years to which its tenure is limited. In 
1814 he was placed at the head of the 
commissioners for concluding a peace 
with the United States of America; the 
first meeting for which took place at 
Ghent on the 8th of August; the preli- 
minaries were signed at the same place on 
the 24th Dec. and ratified at Washington, 
Feb. 17, 1815. His Lordship was nomi- 
nated a Grand Cross of the Bath on the 
7th of June following. At the accession 
of his present Majesty he was, with 
the late Adm. Peere- Williams, advanced 
to the rank of Admiral of the Fleet. 
Lord Gambier was characterized by 
feelings of great piety and benevolence. 
He was President of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and a Vice-President of the 
Naval Charitable, Marine, and other So- 


cieties ; and also of the Lock Hospital, 
the Asylum, and the African and Bene- 
volent Institutions. 

His Lordship married, in July 1788, 
Louisa, second daughter of Daniel Ma- 
thew of Felix-hall in Essex, esq., and 
sister to Jane, the wife of Samuel Gam- 
bier, esq. his Lordship’s elder brother. 
Lady Gambier survives, having had no 
family ; and the peerage has consequently 
become extinct. 

Lord Gambier’s will and three codicils 
have been proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
and the personal property sworn to be 
under the value of 30,0007. His Lord- 
ship’s nephews, Charles Samuel Gambier 
and Edward John Gambier, esqs., are 
appointed executors. Lady Gambier, 
his Lordship’s widow, becomes possessed 
of the greater part of the property during 
her life, and, upon her decease, it is be- 
queathed to the nephews and nieces, 
eight in number. His Lordship bequeaths 
2007, to the Foreign Bible Society; and 
directs that his picture, representing the 
action between the British and French 
fleets, on the 25th and 26th January, 
1782, be hung in the Painted Hall of 
Greenwich Hospital. Healso bequeaths 
to his friend Commander Henry Boys, 
501.; and to the Hon. Frances Monck- 
ton, 1,0007. 

A portrait of Lord Gambier, by 
Beechey, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1809. 





Sm G. F. Hampson, Bart. 

May 8. In Bolton-street, aged 43, 
Sir George- Francis Hampson, the eighth 
Bart. of Taplow in Buckinghamshire 
(1642), a barrister-at-law. 

He was born Oct. 22, 1789, the only 
son of Sir Thomas-Philip the seventh 
Baronet, by Jane, eldest daughter and 
coheiress of Peter Hodson, of London, 
and of Buck in Cumberland, esq. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, Feb. 19, 1820; and married, 
Aug. 26, 1822, Mary-Foreman, daughter 
of the late Adm. William Browne; by 
whom he had issue: 1. Sir George- 
Francis Hampson, born in 1823, who has 
succeeded to the baronetcy; 2. Mary- 
Allan ; and 3, Jane. : 

Lrevt.-Gen. Sirk Grorcr AIREY. 

Feb. 18. At Paris, Lieut.-General 
Sir George Airey, K.C.H., Colonel of 
the 39th regiment of foot. 

This officer entered the army in 1779, 
as an Ensign in the 91st foot, and in 
January following sailed with that corps 
to the West Indies; where he served a 

ear at St. Lucie, and then returned 

ome in ill-health. Having obtained a 
Lieutenancy in the 91st in 1781, he ex- 
changed into the 48th in Jan. 1782. In 
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In Jan. 1788 he again sailed with the lat- 
ter to the West Indies, where he pur- 
chased a company in Nov. following; in 
1790 he came home on leave, and joined 
the regiment again in 1792. On the 
expedition under Sir C. Grey coming out, 
the 48th was drafted, and Capt. Airey 
volunteered his services; he was em- 
ployed in the succeeding campaign, and 
commanded the light company of the 
65th regiment ; on the conclusion of the 
campaign he: rejoined his regiment at 
Plymouth, in Oct. 1794. 

He was next appointed Aid-de-Camp 
to Lieut-Gen. Tonyn. In the winter 
of 1795 he again sailed with his regiment 
to the West Indies, and served there as 
Assistant Adjutant-general. On_ the 
ist of May 1796, he received the Majo- 
rity of the 68th, and returned to England ; 
on the 4th of May 1798, he purchased the 
Lieut.-Coloneley of the 8th foot. In 
that year he went out with his regiment 
to Minorca, and from thence proceeded 
with the army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby to Cadiz and to Malta; he was 
then again sent to Minorca, as Deputy 
Quartermaster-general under General 
Fox, and afterwards to Elba as Com- 
mandant of the British troops serving in 
Porto Ferrajo, while that place was be- 
seiged by the French, and retained posses- 
sion until the peace of 1802, when he re- 
joined General Fox as Deputy Quarter- 
master-general, and remained with that 
officer until his return to England. He 
was next appointed to the staff in Ireland 
under General Fox, and afterwards ac- 
companied him to Gibraltar as Military 
Secretary; from the latter place he went 
with the General to Sicily, where (with 
the exception of going to Egypt as Se- 
cretary to Lt.-Gen. Mackenzie Fraser) 
he served until 1813, as Deputy Adju- 
tant-general. He received the brevet of 
Colonel in 1808. In 1810 he commanded 
a brigade in Sicily, during the threatened 
invasion of Murat, in addition to his 
duties of Deputy Adjutant-general. He 
vacated that situation in Feb. 1811, on 
being appointed Brigadier-General. In 
June following he became Major-General 
on the staff of Sicily; and in December 
proceeded to take the command of the 
fonian Islands, where he continued until 
1813. He then received the appointment 
of Quartermaster-general to the forces in 
Ireland, which he retained for several 
years. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1821, and was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the 39th regiment in 
1823. 

Sir George Airey married the Hon. 
Catherine Talbot, third daughter of Lady 
Talbot of Malahide, by whom he has 
left a numerous family. His eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, was married in 1830 to the 

Gent. Mae. June, 1833. 
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Hon. and Rey. Sir Francis Jervis Sta- 
leton, Bart. son of the late Lord le 
espencer, and uncle to the present 

Baroness. 





Vice-Apm. Sir W. C. Fame, K.C.B. 

Jan. 11. At Bermuda, in his 70th 
year, Sir William Charles Fahie, K.C.B., 
and K.F.M. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer served with great credit as 
a Lieutenant during the West India cam- 
paign in 1794. He subsequently com- 
manded the Woolwich 44, on the Leeward 
Island station; and was posted into the 
Perdrix, of 22 guns and 153 men, Feb. 2, 
1796. On the 11th Dec. 1798, he fell in 
with, and after an action of 42 minutes 
captured, |’ Armée d’Italie, a French pri- 
vateer of 18 guns and 117 men. He 
afterwards escorted a fleet of merchant- 
men from the Leeward Islands to Eng- 
land in the Hyena of 28 guns. In the 
summer of 1805 he was appointed to the 
Amelia frigate, and from her removed 
into the Ethalion, in which he assisted at 
the capture of the Dutch West India 
islands, in Dec. 1807. 

Capt. Fahie’s next appointment was 
to the Belleisle of 74 guns, one of the 
squadron employed at the reduction of 
Martinique in Feb. 1809. He subse- 
quently commanded the Pompée, another 
line-of-battle ship; and on the 16th of 
April, after a long and arduous pursuit, 
and close action of an hourand a quarter, 
in which he was partially joined by the 
Castor frigate, he captured the French 
ship Hautpoult of '74 guns, and 680 men, 
between 80 and 90 of whom were killed 
and wounded. The loss sustained by 
the British amounted to 11 slain and 4] 
wounded ; among the latter were Capt. 
Fahie and his First Lieutenant. The 
Hautpoult was a perfectly new ship, and 
was one of a fleet which had sailed from 
P Orient in February preceding, expressly 
for the relief of Martinique; she was 
taken into the British navy, with her name 
changed to the Abercromby, and Capt. 
Fahie was appointed to command her. 

Early in 1810, an armament under the 
orders of Sir Alexander Cochrane and 
Lt.-Gen. Beckwith, proceeded against 
Guadaloupe, where Capt. Fahie super- 
intended the debarkation of the first divi- 
sion of the army, and commanded a de- 
tachment of seamen on shore, whose 
services were highly appreciated by Sir 
George Beckwith, the military Com- 
mander-in-chief. After the surrender of 
Guadaloupe on the 6th of February, 
possession was taken of the islands of 
St. Martin, St. Eustatia, and Saba. 
This latter service was most ably per- 
formed by Captain Fahie, (in conjunction 
with Brig.-General Harcourt), Sir Alex- 
ander having given ‘him the temporary 
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rank of Commodore during the expedi- 
tion. 

Soon after this event, by which the 
flags of France and Holland were ex- 
pelled from the Antilles, Capt. Fahie 
returned to England. He continued to 
command the Abercromby, on the Lisbon 
station and in the Channel, during the 
remainder of the war. At the general 
promotion in 1814 he was appointed a 
Colonel of the Royal Marines ; and in 
the following year was nominated a Com- 
panion of the order of the Bath. 

Subsequently to the escape of Buona- 
parte from Elba, we find Capt. Fahie in 
the Malta 84, co-operating with the 
Austrian General, Baron Laner, in the 
siege of Gaeta, which was defended with 
great obstinacy until the 8th Aug. 1815, 
on which day the allied forces took pos- 
session of it in the name of the King of 
the Two Sicilies, who, in return for this 
service, bestowed on Capt. Fahie the 
insignia of a Knight of the order of St. 
Ferdinand and Merit, which he obtained 
permission to accept, March 9, 1816. 

Capt. Fahie was advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in 1819, and early in 
the ensuing year appointed Commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Islands. In 
Dec. 1821 he relieved Vice- Admiral 
Colpoys in the command at Halifax. 
He was promoted to be Vice- Admiral in 
1830, and nominated a Knight Compa- 
nion of the Bath. 

He became a widower in April, 1817. 





Vice-ApmiraL Younc. 

March 8. At Barton End House, 
Gloucestershire, aged 67, James Young, 
esq. Vice-Admiral of the White. 

Vice- Admiral Young was brother to 
the late Sir William Young, Vice-Admi- 
ral of England. He was made a Com- 
mander by Sir John Jervis, 1794; and 
on his return from the West Indies, in 
the Reprisal, was appointed to the Comet 
fire-vessel. He subsequently acted as 
Captain of the Zealous, a third-rate, on 
the Mediterranean station, from which 
ship he again returned to the Comet. 
His post commission bore date Oct. 5, 
1795. He afterwards commanded the 
Greyhound frigate, employed first in the 
North Sea, and subsequently off Marcou, 
where he captured |’ Aventure and la Tar- 
tane, French privateers, each mounting 
16 guns. 

About Feb. 1799, Capt. Young was 
appointed to the Ethalion 46; and on 
the 17th Oct. following, had the good 
fortune to capture, after a running fight 
of an hour, the Spanish frigate Thetis of 
36 guns, laden with specie and cocoa. 
Her consort, the Santa Brigada of simi- 
lar force and value, was captured on the 
following morning by the Naiad, Alemene, 
and Triton. The prize money for the 
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cargoes of those vessels was so large that 
the shares of the four Captains amouted 
to 40,730. 18s. 

In the following year Capt. Young 
removed into the Pique frigate; and, 
during the remainder of the war was em- 
ployed on the Mediterranean station, 
from which he returned to England 
July 2, 1802. His next appointment was 
to the Valiant of 74 guns, in the spring 
of 1807. He became a Rear-Admiral 
in 1814, and a Vice- Admiral in 1830. 

He married at Gibraltar, in 1802, the 
daughter of Col. (the late Lt.-Gen.) 
Fyers, of the Royal Engineers, a lady at 
that time deemed “the Beauty of the 
Rock.” They had a numerous family ; 
of whom, Eliza, the fourth daughter, was 
married in Jan. 1832, to the Rev. S. 
Lloyd, M.A. Vicar of Horsley in Glou- 
cestershire. 





Captain Inouts, RN, 

‘eb. 30. At Ryde, Charles Inglis, esq. 
Post Captain R.N. 

This officer was First Lieutenant of 
the Jason frigate, commanded by the 
present Vice- Adm. Stirling, in the action 
with la Seine 42, in 1798. Capt. Stir- 
ling was wounded, and obliged to leave 
the deck, in the early part of the battle; 
and in his official letter to Lord Bridport, 
stated that “no man could have filled my 
place with more credit to himself, and 
benefit to the state, than my First Lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Charles Inglis, whom I beg 
leave to recommend in the strongest 
manner for his bravery, skill, and great 
exertions.” 

Lieut. Inglis afterwards served in the 
Penelope frigate under the command of 
Capt. (the late Sir Henry) Blackwood, 
at the capture March 30, 1808, of le 
Guillaume Tell, a French ‘80-gun ship, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Decrés, 
(see our Magazine for February last, 
p- 174). On this occasion he received 
the following gratifying letter from Lord 
Nelson, who honoured him with his 
friendship : 

« My dear Sir, 

How fortunate I did not permit you to 
quit the Penelope, to be a junior Lieu- 
tenant in the Foudroyant! You will now 
get your promotion in the pleasantest of 
all ways, by the gallant exertions of your- 
self and those brave friends who sur- 
rounded you on that glorious night. 
What a triumph for you—what a pleasure 
for me! What happiness to have the 
Nile Fleet all taken, under my orders 
and regulations! Blackwood’s coming to 
me at Malta, and my keeping him there, 
was something more thanchance. Ever, 
my dear Sir, believe me your truly sin- 
cere friend, 

NeEtsoN AND Bronte. 
To Licut. Inglis, Gme. Tell, Syracuse. 
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Lieut. Inglis was made Commander, 
and appointed to the Peterel sloop of 
war, which he joined at Rhodes, in Oct. 
1800. His first commission bore date 
April 29, 1802. During the greater part 
of the war he was Captain with Adm. 
Sir George Martin, principally in the 
Mediterranean; and also during his com- 
mand at Portsmouth, in the years 1824-7. 





Cart. Montresor, C.B. 
May 8. At Bath, Henry Montresor, 
esq. a Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
C.B. 


This officer served as senior Lieutenant 
of the Revenge 74, Capt. A.R. Kerr, at 
the attack of a French squadron in Aix 
roads, April 11 and 12, 1809; and a 
Commander’s commission, bearing date 
the former day, was conferred upon him 
as a reward for his gallantry in conducting 
a fire-vessel on that memorable occasion. 

In Aug. 1811 he was appointed to the 
Helena sloop ; and in the following year 
accompanied a fleet of merchantmen to 
the Leeward Islands. In 1814 he was 
appointed, first to the Rover 16, and 
afterwards to the Manby 12; from the 
latter of which he was removed by Sir 
Alex. Cochrane to the temporary com- 
mand of a flotilla which he had bravely 
assisted in capturing during the expedition 
against New Orleans. He was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath, June 4, 
1815; promoted to post rank on the 13th 
of the same month; and appointed to 
the Charwell 20, stationed on Lake On- 
tario, June 26, 1816. He was afterwards 
an Inspector of the naval force in Canada, 
under Commissioner Barrie, C.B. 





Carr. Hon. A. W. Monckton, R.N. 

Feb. ... Lost, on board his Majesty’s 
brig Calypso, aged 24, the Hon. Augus- 
tus William Monckton, Commander in 
the Royal Navy, Flag Lieutenant to the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Griflith 
Colpoys, 3d son of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Galway. 

The death of Admiral Colpoys at 
Bermuda last November, having relieved 
Captain A. W. Monckton from his 
duties, he was, with other officers, (one 
of whom was the only son of Sir E. G. 
Colpoys; see p. 575) returning to England 
after an absence of nearly five years. The 
Calypso left Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 
Falmouth the 29th of January, with 
many passengers of whom nothing has 
since been heard ; and, it is supposed, 
the vessel met with some fatal accident 
from coming in contact with icebergs, 
which have been more than usually dan- 
gerous this year, and that all on board 
perished. None can be more deeply 
regretted than Capt. A. W. Monckton, 
both in private and public life. As Flag 


Lieutenant on the West India Station, 
first to the Hon. Admiral Fleming, and 
afterwards to Sir Edward Griffith Col- 
poys, his invariable good conduct, bene- 
volent disposition, and gentlemanly man- 
ners, gained the esteem of all within his 
influence; and a very high opinion was 
formed of him professionally ; but it has 
pleased God in his unsearchable wisdom, 
to cut short the life of one so dear to his 
relations and friends, and so likely to be 
an ornament to his Country. His moral 
and religious habits afford the best hopes 
that he is now among the “ blessed” in 
eternity. 

His next elder brother the Hon. Charles 
Gustavus Monckton, Captain in the 88th 
regiment, also met with an untimely end ; 
having been shot, while on duty as officer 
of the day, by a soldier of the regiment 
who was found breaking open the Pay- 
Sergeant’s box, which he had stolen; and 
the wretch, upon being recognised, fired, 
thus adding murder to his crimes; for 
which he suffered the penalty of the law, 
but declared he had not the slightest ill- 
will against his victim. Captain Monck- 
ton only lived a few hours after he was 
wounded, and expired at Corfu the 9th 
of August, 1831, aged 25, sincerely and 
deservedly lamented by all who knew 
him. The whole garrison, as well as 
many of the inhabitants of Corfu, at. 
tended his remains to the Protestant 
cemetery, where the 88th regiment deter- 
mined to erect a monument to his me- 
mory, to mark their regard, and his 
merit. 

Both these amiable brothers were very 
fine young men, and greatly attached to 
each other; their premature and afilicting 
death cause a most mournful blank in 
Lord Galway’s family. 





Lr.-CoLoneL WItton, 

April 27. In London, in his 72d year, 
Lieut.-Colonel George Wilton, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service on 
the Bengal establishment. 

This officer went out to India in 1777, 
was appointed a cadet on the Bengal 
establishment in 1778, and Ensign in the 
17th batt. N.I. in 1779. In the same 
year he served in the Khyrabad country, 
against some refractory Zemindars, and 
afterwards the campaign in the Mahratta 
country, against Scindia. On returning 
to Caunpoor he was appointed Adjutant 
to the 22d N.I.; with which corps he 
marched to relieve Lucknow during the 
disturbances at that place, and from thence 
to the Gorackpoor country, and to Fyza- 


ad. 

In 1782 the-Governor-general Warren 
Hastings appointed Lieut. Wilton one of 
his Aid-de-camps, in which capacity he 
continued until the return of that emi- 
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nent statesman to England in 1786; and 
afterwards filled the same situation in the 
household of Lord Cornwallis, until he 
was appointed Adjutant to the 10th 
Native Infantry. From that post he 
was shortly promoted to be Adjutant and 
Quarter-master to the Second Brigade, 
which appointment he held until 1795. 
He was then nominated Assistant to the 
regulating officer of the Jaghurdar insti- 
tution, and became the principal of that 
department in 1801. He attained the 
rank of Captain 1796, Major 1803, and 
Lieut.- Colonel 1805. In Feb. 1807, in 
consequence of declining health, he was 
compelled to return to England, and in 
Oct. 1809 he retired from the service. 





Wituram Hoop, Esa. 

May 16. At his chambers in the 
Inner Temple, in his 90th year, William 
Hood, esq. Senior Bencher of the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, and father 
of the English Bar. The family of Hood 
have been seated at Bardon Park in Lei- 
cestershire from the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. (See their pedigree in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. IV. pp. 
805, 806.) The gentleman whose death 
we now record was born in Jan. 1743-4, 
the eldest son and heir of John Hood 
of Bardon Park and of Lawrence Pount- 
ney Hill, esq. by Cecilia, eldest daughter 
of William Snell, of Walthamstow, esq. 
and sister and coheir of her brother 
William Snell, esq. a Director of the East 
India Company, and of the Bank of 
England, who died at Clapham, Surrey, 
in 1789. Mr. Hood married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Charles Buxton, esq. of Braxted, 
Essex. She died without issue April 7, 
1809, and was buried in the family vault 
in Bunhill fields, where his father and his 
two brothers were also interred, as was the 
late Mr. Hood on the 23d of May. His 
2d brother, John, was an eminent solicitor 
at Lawrence Pountney Hill, and died 
unmarried in 1792, (see vel. Lxm. p. 187); 
and his youngest brother, Edmund Hood, 
esq. died exactly 15 months before him 
(see our last volume, pt. i. p. 183.) Mr. 
Hood was therefore the last of the 
family. He had enjoyed his fine paternal 
property at Bardon for the long period of 


76 years, having succeeded his father in- 


1756. But, being brought up to the Bar, 
he preferred residing in the metropolis ; 
whilst his younger brother, the late Ed- 
mund Hood, esq. resided at the family 
mansion, of which a view is given in vol. 
Xcrx, pt. ii. p. 113. After the death of 
his lady in 1809, Mr. Hood wholly re- 
tired to his chambers in the Inner Tem- 
le, where he spent the remainder of his 
ne and blameless life, universally be- 
loved and respected ; for he was amongst 
the most amiable of mankind. 
Through his mother Cecilia, Mr. Hood 


was descended from William of Wyke- 
ham, and from Sir William Fiennes, who 
was created Viscount Say and Sele in 
1624. On the death of Nathaniel-Fiennes 
fourth Viscount Say and Sele in 1709-10, 
Mary, the wife of Sir Edmund Harrison 
of Laurence Pountney Hill, became his 
heir through her father, Nathaniel 
Fiennes, a Commissioner of the Great 
Seal in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Lady Harrison died in 1731, leaving three 
daughters ; one of whom, Cecilia, became 
the wife of William Snell, esq. of Law. 
rence Pountney Hill and Walthamstow, 
(who died in 1759), and was the mother 
of the late Mr. Hood. Through Mary, 
second danghter of the same William 
Snell, esq. are descended the family of 
Jacomb, the death of a member of whom, 
the Rev. Robert Jacomb, is noticed in 
our present volume, p. 183. His elder 
son succeeds to Bardon, and the younger 
to Mr. Hood’s other estates. 





Rev. Rowtanp Hint. 

April 11. At his house in the Black- 
friars Road, aged 88, the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, M.A. the celebrated Minister of the 
chapel in that place. 

He was born Aug. 12, 1744, the sixth 
but fourth surviving son of Sir Rowland 
Hill, the first Baronet, of Hawkestone 
in Shropshire, by Jane, daughter of Sir 
Brian Broughton, of Broughton in Staf- 
fordshire, Bart. His eldest brother, Sir 
Richard the second Baronet, was Knight 
in Parliament for Shropshire in five Par- 
liaments;* and the present Lord Hill, 
the General commanding in chief, with 
the other distinguished military officers his 
brothers, were nephews to the deceased. 
He hadtwo younger brothers who were 
clergymen, — the Rey. Robert Hill, 
Rector of Great Bolas, Shropshire, who 
died Jan. 31, 1831, and has a brief memoir 
in our vol. cu. 281; and the Rev. Brian 
Hill, M.A. who died April 14 in the 
same year, and a memoir of whom will 
be found in vol. ct. ii. 185. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill was educated 
at Eton College, and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1769, as 7th Junior Optime, M.A, 
1771. Before he was of age .to take 
orders, he occasionally preached at the 
Tabernacle, and at the Tottenham-court- 
road Chapel, which threw some impedi- 
ment in the way of his receiving ordina- 





* Sir Richard Hill was a man of dis- 
tinguished piety, benevolence, and eccen- 
tricity, and was the author of a tract, 
** Pietas Oxoniensis,” in defence of the 
young men who were expelled from the 
university of Oxford in 1766, for praying 
and expounding the Scriptures. This 
has given rise to an erroneous notion that 
Rowland Hill was one of the number. 
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tion. The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
(Dr. Newton) was at length induced to 
admit him to deacon’s orders, which was 
the highest step he was permitted to at- 
tain in the hierarchy. Mr. Hill was, 
however, always tenacious of his clerical 
character, regarding himself as an episco- 
pal Clergyman. One of the first public 
occasions upon which he distinguished 
himself, was in delivering a funeral ora- 
tion on the death of Mr. Toplady, who 
had forbidden a funeral sermon to be 
preached on the occasion, and who, more- 
over, had expressed his disapprobation of 
some of Mr. Hill’s uncanonical proceed- 
ings, although his young friend stood high 
in his esteem. In 1783, Mr. Hill laid 
the first stone of Surrey Chapel, which 
was opened in 1784; but, although he 
was usually considered as the pastor, 
preaching there constantly during the 
winter, the Chapel was not licensed as 
under his pastoral care. He generally 
spent a considerable portion of the sum- 
mer in visiting various parts of the United 
Kingdom, preaching in places of worship 
of almost every denomination which 
would admit of his services, and occa- 
sionally to large assemblies in the open 
air. The remainder of the summer he 
usually passed at Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, where he had a house 
and a Chapel. 

The following are the titles of his prin- 
cipal publications: Imposture detected 
and the dead vindicated, in a letter'to a 
friend, containing some gentle strictures 
on the false and libellous harangue lately 
delivered by Mr. John Wesley, upon his 
laying the first stone of his new Dissent- 
ing Meeting-house, near the City Road, 
1777. Answer to J. Wesley’s Remarks 
upon the defence of the character of 
Whitfield and others, 1778. A sermon 
on the death of the Rev. James Rouquet, 
of Bristol, 1778. Sermon preached on 
laying the first stone of the Chapel in the 
Surrey Road, 1783. Aphoristic obser- 
vations proposed to the consideration of 
the public respecting the propriety of 
admitting theatrical amusements into 
country manufacturing towns, 1790. Ex- 
postulary letter to the Rev. W. D. Tat- 
tersall, A.M. in which the bad tendency 
of the admission of stage amusements is 
seriously considered, 1795. Journal of a 
Tour through the North of England, and 
parts of Scotland, with remarks on the 
present state of the Church of Scotland, 
1799. Extract from the journal of a 
second Tour from London through the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the North- 
Western parts of England, 1800. A plea 
for union and a free propagation of the 
Gospel, being an answer to Dr. Jamie- 
son’s remarks on the author’s Tour, 
1800. Village Dialogues, 2 vols. 12mo. 


1801, and many subsequent editions. 
Apology for Sunday Schools, 1801. 
Cow-pock Inoculation vindicated and 
recommended from matters of fact, 1806. 
[An establishment for vaccination was 
formed, and has since been continued, con- 
tiguous to Surrey Chapel.] Investigation 
of the nature and effects of Parochial As- 
sessments being charged on places of re- 
ligious worship, 1811. Letter on Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, 18]3. His po- 
pular work entitled * Village Dialogues,” 
possesses great originality and sound and 
beautiful morality. The style is easy 
and appropriate, the scenes in rural life, 
and the whole is pervaded with a most 
delightful spirit of Christian simplicity. 
Few ministers of the Gospel have had 
to bear the scornful brunt of opposition, 
to contend against religious animosity, 
and to bear on through good report and 
evil report, through so long and active a 
career as Rowland Hill. Few have chal- 
lenged the encounter so boldly, or sus- 
tained it so single-handed. The inde- 
pendent and ambiguous ecclesiastical po- 
sition which he assumed, as theoretically 
a Churchman and practically a Dissenter 
—a Dissenter within the Church, a 
Churchman among Dissenters—necessa- 
rily involved him, especially in the earlier 
part of his career, in continual polemic 
skirmishing. His very catholicism some- 
times put on an aggressive form; for of 
nothing was he so intolerant as of secta- 
rianism. But while he thus made him- 
self many opponents, his blameless cha- 
racter precluded his having any personal 
enemies. The sarcastic or censorious 
polemic was forgotten in the warm-heart- 
ed philanthropist, the indefatigable evan- 
gelist, the consistent saint. In Mr. Hill 
no ordinary degree of natural shrewd- 
ness was combined with an unsuspecting 
and guileless mind. This sometimes laid 
him open to imposition. Deep and ac- 
curate as was his acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, he was not always quick- 
sighted in reading its appearances in the 
individual. He understood the heart 
better than the moral physiognomy of 
character; and thus his shrewdness did 
not preserve him altogether from form- 
ing mistaken estimates. His generous 
benevolence was a distinguishir.z trait of 
his character; and he seemed to have the 
power of inspiring his flock with a similar 
spirit. The sum annually raised for cha- 
ritable and religious institutions at Surrey 
Chapel, bas been from 1500/. to 20002. 
As a preacher, Mr. Hill was extremely 
unequal, as well as systematically unme- 
thodical; generally rambling, but pithy, 
often throwing out the most striking 
remarks, and sometimes interspersing 
touches of genuine pathos amid much 
that bordered upon the ludicrous. But 
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even in his most grotesque sallies, there 
was a redeeming simplicity of purpose 
and seriousness of intention. It was felt 
that the preacher did not mean to trifle; 
that there was no attempt at display, no 
unhallowed familiarity in his feelings, or 
want of reverence to sacred things. In 
his more private expository exercises he 
was generally grave and edifying, with 
fewer inequalities, and often highly im- 
pressive. In the devotional part of the 
service, he was uniformly chaste, solemn, 
and fervent. Of late years, the majesty 
of venerable age that invested his appear- 
ance, added not a little to the impressive 
effect of his instructions. His rising to 
rebuke the tempestuous discord of the 
Bible Society Anniversary, held in Exe- 
ter Hall, in May 1831, will not soon be 
forgotten. The keen yet mild rebuke 
came from his lips with almost the force 
of prophetic authority; and the strong 
good sense of the few sentences he ut- 
tered, went directly home to the minds of 
the auditory. 

His physical powers had long been in 
a declining state ; but his intellectual ener- 
gies remained almost to the last moment 
of his existence. He at length sunk 
under a gradual decay of nature, and died 
without a groan. On Monday morning, 
April 8, he preached for the last time to 
an immense audience, composed princi- 
pally of the boys belonging to the Sun- 
day School Union, whom he had been in 
the habit of addressing on every succes- 
sive Easter Monday for some years past. 
On Tuesday morning he expressed some 
desire to address the girls connected 
with the same schools, which was also 
his accustomed practice ; but, being very 
unwell, he was dissuaded from it by his 
friends, and his assistant the Rev. Dr. 
Waite officiated in his stead. During 
the morning of that day he found it ne- 
cessary to lie down in bed, from which he 
never rose more. His body was interred 
in a vault under the chapel, on the 19th 
of April. The Rev. Mr. Jay delivered 
the funeral address. 

Mr. Hill married in 1784 Mary, sister 
to Clement Tudway, esq. for fifty years 
M.P. for Wells, and who had married in 
1762 Mr. Hill’s sister Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Hill, by whom he had no issue, died in 
1830. His will has been proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, by the 
oaths of J. B. Wilson, Joseph Green, 
William James, and Samuel Long, esqrs. 
the executors. The personal effects are 
sworn to be under 18,0002 One third 
of the property of the Rev. gentleman is 
bequeathed to his late brother, the Rev. 
Brian Hill, and his descendants. He 
gives 5/. to each of the women resident in 
the Surrey Chapel Almshouses, founded 
by him some years since. During his 
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lifetime, he had provided amply for all his 
servants, in addition to which he leaves 
them 19 guineas each. The residue of 
the estate, after payment of these and 
some other trifling legacies, is bequeathed 
to the Village Itinerary, or Evangelical 
Association for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the destitute and neglected 
villages of Britain. 

By desire of the venerable departed, 
his papers and manuscripts have been 
delivered to his relative and ward, the 
Rev. Edwin Sidney, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of Acle, 
near Norwich, to be used at his discre- 
tion; by whom, as soon as prepared for 
the press, his Life, &c. will be published. 
Among the papers are original letters 
from Whitfield, Berridge, Ambrose Serle, 
&c. with diaries in Mr. Hill’s writing of 
his early preaching, expositions, &c. and 
other interesting documents. It has also 
been stated that Mr. Jay, of Bath, has been 
for some years preparing materials for 
a memoir of his friend. Portraits of him 
are of course numerous; but one of the 
most remarkable is an aged likeness by 
Mountjoy, a large print of which, mezzo- 
tinted by Lupton, was published in Sept. 
1826. 





Mr. BensaMIn SMART. 

June 18. Aged 77, Mr. Benjamin 
Smart, of the Parish of St. James’s, 
Westminster, Bullion Merchant and Re- 
finer. The pious, benevolent, social 
qualities of his heart, the clearness, rec- 
titude, and activity of his understanding, 
are, in some degree, evidenced by his 
contributions to this Magazine, of which 
for nearly fifty years he was a constant 
reader. Among the earliest subjects of 
his hand the writer of this memoir is able 
to identify “ Verses on the Royal Visits 
to the Nore and St. Paul’s” (1798, Part i. 
p- 243). This, with a little piece which 
was copied into all the newspapers of the 
day, and still holds a place in Selections, 
“Saturday Night” Sq Part ii. p. 751, 
signed T. Ramsneb, being his name re- 
versed), may give an idea of the general 
tone of his numerous poetical contribu- 
tions. In the Volume tor 1803, Part ii. 
p- 1126, a very spirited letter on the 
abuses of Foundation Schools led the 
way to an important correspondence, aud 
probably to all the practical results which 
have since occurred; and in the Volume 
for 1815, Part ii, p. 39, is a letter sug- 
gesting Charitable Clothing Societies—a 
suggestion since carried very widely into 
effect. The fluctuations of our monetary 
system Mr. Smart’s occupation enabled 
him to consider with peculiar advantages ; 
and accordingly, in addition to frequent 
communications on points of fact (1811, 
Part ii. p. 424) he entered, under the sig- 
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nature of a Lombard, into an extensive 
theoretical discussion on the subject, of 
which the pages of this Magazine from 
1813 to 1820 bear proof. 

Mr. Smart’s babitual cheerfulness never 
forsook him. Throughout his life, his 
entire trust in Providence prevented him 
from feeling as evils the events which 
afflict common minds. He was a man 
whom to know, and almost to see, was 
to love; so plainly was the benignity of 
his heart written in his looks. He leaves 
three children, the eldest of whom is 
known to the literary public as a Lecturer 
on Elocution and a Reader of Shak- 
speare:—the younger of his two sons, 
who has long managed his business, suc- 
ceeds him in it. 





Mr. Davin Parkes. 

May 8. At Shrewsbury, by apoplexy, 
Mr. David Parkes, who, for more than 
half a century, had exercised the useful 
calling of an intellectual and assiduous 
schoolmaster; and, as he was for the 
whole of that time ja frequent and faith- 
ful contributor to this Magazine, we feel 
called upon in more than common duty, 
to give a sincere though slight tribute of 
respect in these pages. 

He was the son of John Parkes, the 
descendant of an old respectable though 
reduced family, and born 21 February, 
1763, at Cackmore, in the parish of 
Hales Owen, co. Salop. His father being 
a poor though industrious man, could af- 
ford him but the feeble and slender edu- 
cation of the village schoolmistress ; who 
imbued his infant mind with little more 
than the alphabet, the hammering of dis- 
jointed syllables, and what (strangely to 
children) is called ‘ Reading Made 
Easy;” he, however, early displayed a 
propensity to cyphering, drawing, and de- 
signing by scrawling figures and sketches 
on the steps and benches of his fathers’s 
cottage with chalk. Snatched from this 
sprinkling of the fresh fountains of educa- 
tion, his infant mind was immured amid 
the swart walls of Birmingham, destined 
to acquire the loathsome craft of a japan- 
ner; with this he soon became disgusted, 
and sickened with the offensive smells, so 
that he was removed from the excessive 
deterioration of health. With an early re- 
solution to make his mind the source of his 
bread, he now laboriously commenced the 
self-cultivation of his humble but active 
intellects ; and, after incessant application 
to acquire the incipient elements of lite- 
rature, he ventured to set up a small 
school for little children at Mucklow 
Hill, near the Quintain. His great assi- 
duity, purity of manners, and specimens 
of self-acquired drawing, attracted the 
attention of Mr. Hylton, and Mr. Horne, 
the then possessor of the Leasowes, late 
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the celebrated residence of the amiable and 
elegant-minded poet and accomplished 
scholar, Shenstone, who had died the 
very year and month our young tyro was 
born. Through the benevolent exertions 
of these gentlemen, application was made 
to Mr. William Dunn, master of the 
Free-school at Belbroughton, to whom he 
was bound apprentice, and whom he 
served with fidelity, and under considera- 
ble hardships, for seven years. Freed from 
this bondage, he became Usher to the 
Rev. John Harrold of West Bromwich, 
a dissenting minister. Here he acquired 
a taste for the Drama, that magnet of 
youthful and yearning minds; and, ha- 
ving performed with some applause in 
amateur plays, indulged inkling inclina- 
tions to the stage as a profession; from 
which he was, however, dissuaded by 
some sincere friends he had among the 
players, who represented its scanty and 
uncertain emoluments, with the precarious 
prospects of its success. He here saved 
his pocket-money, which he laid out in 
sixpenny plays, and a cheap copy of 
Shakspeare; and this slender beginning 
formed the nucleus of his (long subse- 
quently) so beautiful and copious col- 
Jections of the most celebrated and illus- 
tated works on Antiquities, Topography, 
Poetry, and general books of taste. 
About this time he fell into company 
with certain French prisoners, from 
whom he acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of their tongue, and also made 
himself in some measure acquainted with 
Music, in which science he was in early 
life no mean performer on the Flute. 
He now removed to Shrewsbury, and 
occupied a house called the “ Franciscan 
Friars;” where he commenced 2 good 
mercantile school, after having married 
Elizabeth Morris, the eldest daughter of 
a most respectable country tradesman and 
small freeholder of Hadnall, near that 
town. This occupation he diligently 
continued to follow with very consider- 
able success; and, though his terms were 
low, and profits small, he, by great eco- 
nomy and attention, kept himself well, 
and was well looked upon by the world. 
From the circumstance of the place and 
time of his birth, and the great popularity 
of Shenstone, he very early imbibed a 
fond and ardent attachment to the me- 
mory of that Poet; of whose most 
amiable character and personal habits 
he had learned much from his friends, 
Hylton and Hall, with whom, in early 
life, his gentle manners had brought 
him acquainted ; as well as with that ec- 
centric, original, and voluminous writer, 
the quaint William Hutton; of whom 
one short anecdote, out of many, may 
be told, as it illustrates the benevolent 
character of both. Young Parkes, ha- 
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ving stolen away from school to Birming- 
ham, {for the purpose of purchasing some 
India ink, and having nearly exhausted all 
his little stock of cash on that important 
article, was looking through Hutton’s 
window at a book (Hutton’s History of 
Birmingham) he ardently coveted, but 
which, alas! he too well knew the state 
of his finances would not compass ; the 
benevolent Hutton stepped out and said, 
« Friend, thee sha’t take the book, and pay 
for it when thou canst. I see honesty in 
thy face.” It is needless to add with what 
pleasure the arrears were paid by instal- 
ments; and, all who have seen the coun- 
tenance of the subject, will cordially ap- 
plaud honest Hutton’s instinctive skill in 
physiognomy. The possession of this 
volume so enraptured its young proprie- 
tor, that he lost his way home in the 
stormy night; but was consoled by the 
devaghte of his treasure. 

We now return to the Franciscan Friars, 
where the writer of this sketch, being a 
boy in Shrewsbury Free-school, first be- 
came acquainted with his beloved and now 
lamented friend; with whom, and his 
amiable family, he has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted intercourse for about forty years. 
He had now saved money enough to pur- 
chase a good house in Castle street, 
whose back-front overhung the Severn, 
and had a splendid view of the rich and 
woody country, and border mountains 
of Wales. ere the school was con- 
ducted on a more enlarged plan, and 
began to receive the assistance of his 
sons, whom, with the rest of his children, 
he incessantly educated well and widely 
in the useful branches of knowledge and 
ornamental accomplishments, particularly 
drawing and music. With all these ex- 
penses and moderate gains, he was 
quietly collecting and accumulating books, 
prints, and curiosities of antiquity, with 
diligent care; as well as making with 
his own hands, in his peculiar style, 
water-colour drawings to an immense 
quantity; particularly of the ecclesias- 
tical, monastic, and military remains of 
his native county. These, in his sum- 
mer vacations, he sketched from dawn to 
nightfall ; and, in his hours of leisure and 
winter holidays, finished in books or 
mounted on boards; and many and many 
has been the happy summer his now re- 
cording friend has accompanied him from 
village to village, sketching churches, 
copying inscriptions, and enjoying his 
confidential and convivial flow of anec- 
dote and urbanity. The finished draw- 
ings of these Shropshire churches, with 
‘heir respective historical and genealogi- 
gal notes, monuments, brasses, stained 
glass, monumental inscriptions, arms, 

nd heraldic emblazonries, he arranged 
nine quarto volumes; and it was 
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his intention, had his life been prolonged, 
to have formed his collections of the 
Monastic and Military Remains of Shrop- 
shire into two separate and additional 
works. These splendid MS. collections, 
and his almost unrivalled Antiquarian 
and Topographical library, Prints, &e. &c. 
is directed by his will to be disposed of, 
and the proceeds, together with the resi- 
due of his real and personal property, to 
be equally divided amongst his surviving 
children: one son and three daughters. 
He seven times served the office of 
church warden to his parish; and by 
his indefatigable attention and perseve- 
rance, not only extricated the parish con- 
cerns and accounts from very severe diffi- 
culties, into which they had fallen through 
previous mismanagement or negligence, 
but by the strictest economy, fidelity, and 
personal superintendance, greatly alle- 
viated the condition of the poor, reduced 
the burden of the rates, and in general 
transmitted to his successors in office the 
affairs of the parish in a far more flou- 
rishing state than those of any of the 
surrounding parishes. It should also be 
recorded to his merited praise, that it is 
to his exertions and zeal for Antiquities, 
that the venerable and beautiful edifice of 
St. Mary’s was preserved from destruc- 
tion, during the unaccountable rage for 
rebuilding and beautifying churches, which 
prevailed in Shrewsbury about the year 
1794; when the curious and substantial 
Church of St. Alkmond was barbarously 
demolished. He too was the first who 
proposed and collected subscriptions for 
erecting a monument to the gallant 
Admiral Benbow; which, though not 
yet carried into effect for the want of 
adequate supplies, it is to be hoped the 
inhabitants of the town and county will 
laudably further, to the honour of their 
intrepid countryman. 

Toindulge in extravagant praise would 
betray both folly and falsehood, and ill 
become the office of friendship thus 
faintly tracing the feeble outlines of his 
unassuming pretensions; but all who 
knew him will cordially justify the asser- 
tion, that his manners were mild, gentle, 
and affectionate ; his industry intense, and 
his integrity inflexible. His mind was 
rather elegant thay powerful; and his 
acquirements of the literature of his own 
country, though neither deep nor exten- 
sive, were correct and perspicuous; and 
sufficiently copious to entitle him to a 
seat in the best society. He enjoyed the 
friendship, correspondence, and familiar 
acquaintance of very many literary cha- 
racters, particularly the veteran John 
Nichols; and was, for more than forty 
years, a very constant contributor of 
drawings and historical communications 
to Mr. Urban. He was meekly a Chris- 
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tian of the Church of England, his reli- 
gion without bigotry, and his piety without 
ostentation. In politics he was a high 
Tory; but most liberally tolerant of 
every sect and party, in all of which he 
had many friends; indeed, there cannot be 
adduced a stronger proof of his gentle 
spirit, than his holding as his most con- 
tidential friend through life, the writer of 
this, utterly and widely differing from 
him in both those important opinions. 
He survived his wife and three of his 
children. The death, in Nov. 1832, of 
his youngest son, John Parkes, a most 
amiable youth, of warmly grateful heart, 
and more than common accomplishments, 
(see his memoir in vol. cu. ii. 578, and 
that of his brother James in xcvi1. i. 376,) 
hastened the breaking up of his spirit and 
frame. “They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in death were not di- 
vided ;” for, in a few months after, it be- 
came the melancholy duty of the writer 
of this short and feeble memoir, to lay the 
good old man beside his beloved son; 
fully trusting they are now enjoying the 
blessings of a well-spent life in those 
happy regions, ‘* where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
I. R. M. D. 





T. C. Hansarp, Esa. 

May 14. In Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, in his 57th year, Thomas Curson 
Hansard, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Luke Hansard, esq. printer to 
the House of Commons, (of whom a 
memoir was given in our vol. XcvIII. ii. 
559); and, having been brought up to the 
same business, was for some years in 
partnership with his father. In 1805 he 
migrated to Peterborough-ct. Fleet-st. 
where he succeeded to the business of Mr. 
Rickaby; and, on the expiration of his 
lease in 1823 he removed his establishment 
to a more central part of the City, as 
more convenient to his patrons, the whole- 
sale booksellers, and in order to avoid 
any possible collision with the interest of 
his father and younger brothers, the 
Printers of the House of Commons. 
Having purchased the freehold of a house 
in Paternoster Row, he fitted it up for 
business, according to his idea and expe- 
rience of what a Printing-office ought to 
be, as far as the site of ground allowed, 
and named it the Paternoster Row Press. 

Mr. T. C. Hansard was a very ingenious 
practical printer, and was thoroughly 
versed in every branch of his business ; 
as was evinced by his publication of 
“ Typographia: or Historical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Printing; with practical directions for 
conducting every department in an 
Office ; with a description of Stereotype 
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and’ Lithography” (reviewed in vol. xcv. 
ii. 536). In this work is a woodcut 
portrait of Mr. Hansard. He was at 
one period one of the Common Council 
of the City of London. He was twice 
married; and has left a son, Thomas, and 
other children. 





Wittram Basineton, M.D. 

April 29. At his house in Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place, aged 76, 
William Babington, M.D. 

Dr. Babington was formerly Apothe- 
cary, and afterwards Physician and Lec- 
turer on Medicine and Chemistry, at 
Guy’s Hospital. 

His publications were net numerous; 
consisting of, A systematic arrangement 
of Minerals, founded on the joint consi- 
deration of their chemical, physical, and 
external characters, 4to. 1795; A new 
system of Mineralogy, in the form of a 
catalogue, after the manner of Baron 
Born’s catalogue of the fossils of M. de 
Raab, 4to. 1799; and some contributions 
to Nicholson’s Journal, and the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions. 

By the death of this venerable physi- 
cian the profession has been deprived of 
a distinguished ornament, and the public 
of a kind, liberal, and enlightened practi- 
tioner; while the scientific world will 
have to deplore a man who formed, as it 
were, the connecting link between the 
departed and living philosophers of the 
last half century; for, from Priestley (at 
whose centenary festival he so lately pre- 
sided) down to Wollaston and Davy, Dr. 
Babington was the personal friend and 
agreeable associate of the most distin- 
guished persons of this country. In 
truth, his amiable temper, gentle manners, 
sound judgment, liberal sentiments, and 
varied information, rendered his society 
highly acceptable to a class of men whose 
stern and laborious abstractions occasio- 
nally required the soothing repose of 
friendly intercourse, and the exhilarating 
relief of enlivening conversation. 

He expired after anillness of a few days’ 
duration. At its commencement his 
disease presented the ordinary character 
of the prevailing influenza ; but in conse- 
quence of his advanced age, and unremit- 
ting professional exertion, it speedily as- 
sumed the more alarming form of peri- 
pneumonia notha. 

A public subscription has been set on 
foot for a monument to Dr. Babington’s 
memory. 





Witiram Morean, Esa. F.R.S. 
May... William Morgan, esq. F.R.S. 
late Actuary to the Equitable Assurance 
Society. 
Mr. Morgan was a native of: Wales, 
and was the nephew of the celebrated Dr. 
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Price. He was originally educated for 
the medical profession; but his uncle 
having observed his strength of mind and 
peculiar facility and power, in the acquire- 
ment of mathematical and philosophical 
knowledge, persuaded him to relinquish 
that intention, and procured for him the 
situation of Actuary to the Equitable So- 
ciety. Mr. Morgan was engaged in con- 
‘ducting the affairs of that institution for 
the long space of upwards of 56 years, and 
lived to see it rise from the possession of 
a capital of only a few thousands to be- 
come an establishment of national im- 
portance, possessed of many millions, dif- 
fusing its benefits to thousands of fami- 
lies, and securing them in the enjoyment 
of comforts of which they would other- 
wise have been rendered destitute by the 
death of their friends and relations. 

Mr. Morgan’s mathematical and sci- 
entific attainments were of the highest 
order, and he contributed many original 
and invaluable papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions, and to other scientific pub- 
lications. On the subject of public credit 
and the national debt, he was one of the 
most popular writers of his time, never 
hesitating, in his public writings or in 
private conversation, to state his opinions 
on those subjects with the utmost freedom, 
and to express his unqualified disapproba- 
tion of the financial administration of Go- 
vernment, in regard to the terms on which 
loans for the public service were negoci- 
ated and contracted for during the whole 
period of the late war. The titles of his 
publications were as follow: The Doc- 
trine of Annuities and Assurances of 
Lives, 1779; Examination of Dr. Craw- 
ford’s theory of Heat and Combustion, 
1781; a Review of the Writings of Dr. 
Price, on the subject of the Finances of 
this Kingdom, 1792, 2d edit. 1795; Facts 
addressed to the serious attention of the 
People of Great Britain, respecting the 
expense of the War, and the state of the 
National Debt, 1796; Additional Facts 
on the same subjects, 1796; an Appeal 
to the People of Great Britain, on the 
present alarming state of the Public Fi- 
nances and of Public Credit, 1797; a 
Comparative View of the Public Fi- 
nances from the beginning to the close of 
the late Administration, 1801, 2d edit. 
1803; Observations on Reversionary Pay- 
ments, by Dr. Price, newly arranged and 
enlarged, 1803, and many subsequent edi- 
tions; Memoirs of the Rev. R. Price, 
1815. 

Mr. Morgan’s funeral took place at 
Hornsey in the most private manner, on 
the 11th of May. 

Mr. Morgan has left three surviving 
sons and one unmarried daughter. His 
eldest son, William, was associated with 

him as Actuary to the Equitable Assur- 





OsirvaRy.—William Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. 
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ance Office, and having married Maria, 
eldest daughter of John Toogood, esq. 
Banker, died in 1819, leaving an only 
daughter. His son Arthur is the present 
Actuary to the Equitable Assurance Of- 
fice. Mr. John Morgan is a surgeon. 
Another daughter was the first wife of 
Benjamin Travers, esq. surgeon, and died 
in 1811, leaving three children. 


—)— 
DEATHS. 
LonpDoN AND Irs VICINITY. 


Aprill5. In Wimpole-st. Julia, eldest 
dau. of Alderman Atkins, 

April 22. At Bloomsbury-sq. aged 
38, William Heath Petch, esq. of the 
Custom-house. 

In her 42d year, Maria, wife of W. A. 
Campbell, esq. of Wilton-place. 

April 23. Mary, wife of Joseph Mor- 
gan, esq. of Keppel-street. 

April 24. At Stamford-hill, aged 68, 
Marriott, wife of John Martineau, esq. 

At St. John’s Wood, Agnes, wife of 
Andrew Hamilton, esq. second dau. of 
late Rowland Faweett, of Scaleby Castle, 
Cumberland, esq. 

In Devonshire-street, aged 49, Sarah, 
wife of Wm. Young Ottley, esq. 

In his 45th year, Dr. John Waldron 
Watson, M.D. resident physician to the 
Dispensary, Fore-st. Cripplegate, leaving 
a wife and six children in embarrassed 
circumstances. 

April 25. At the house of her son 
Eusebius Arthur Lloyd, esq. Bedford- 
row, aged 75, Mary, widow of Rev. Eu- 
sebius Lloyd, of Silchester, Hants. 

April 26. At South Audley-street, 
aged 8 months, Lady Adelaide C. Camp- 
bell, infant dau. of Earl Cawdor. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 63, Michael 
Goodall, esq. late of Birmingham. 

April 27. At Dartmouth-house, St. 
James’s-park, aged !1, Elizabeth-Georgi- 
ana, dau. of David Pollock, esq. 

April 28. In Bryanstone-sq. aged 45, 
Mrs. Sarah Crompton. 

May 2. Major John Buckworth, late 
of 64th regiment. 

May 12. In New Burlington-street, 
Lady Harriet Ludlow, sister to Earl 
Ludlow. She was the third dau. of Pe- 
ter the first Earl, by Lady Frances Lum- 
ley, eldest dau. of Thomas 3d Earl of 
Scarborough. 

Aged 85, W. Crouch, esq. late organist 
of St. Luke’s, and Clapham, Surrey. 

May 13. At Brompton, aged 34, Geo. 
Peacock, Esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 85, G. Ravenhill, 
esq. 

At Park-terrace, Regent’s Park, Mrs. 
Keeling, in the 76th year of her age. 

May 14. In Abingdon-street, aged 76, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Smith. 
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At the house of John Scargill, esq. 
Burton Crescent, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Redford, of Hull, esq. 

May\5. Aged 31, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. Boulnois, esq. of Gower-street. 

In Torrington-sq. Sarah, eldest dau. of 
late Edw. Wilbraham, esq. of Cirencester. 

May 16. In Great Russell-street, John 
Powell, M.D. 

May 17. In Montague-pl. Raymond 
Everard, infant son of Henry Arundell, 
esq. arid cousin to Lord Arundell. 

May 20. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
at am advanced age, the dowager Lady 
Rich. She was Mary-Frances, dau. and 
sole heiress of Sir Robert Rich, of Wa- 
verley, co. Warwick, by Mary, sister to 
Peter first Earl Ludlow; and was married 
Jan. 24, 1784, to Cha. Bostock, esq. who 
took the name of Rich and was created a 
Bart. 1791. He died Sept. 12, 1784, bav- 
ing had issue Sir Chas. the present Bart. 
Sir George Rich, Knt. Chamberlain to 
the Marquess of Wellesley when Lord 
Lieut. of Ireland, four other sons, and 
three daughters. 

In Gloucester-pl. aged 79, John Henton 
Tritton, esq. 

Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. B. 
King, esq. of the Tower of London. 

In Gower-street, aged 63, Alexander 
Millington, esq. 

At Clapham-common, Mrs. Terrey. 

May 22. Aged 74, C. Brooke, esq. of 
Sambrook-court. 

May 23. In Belgrave-place, aged 72, 
Alexander Consett, esq. late a cashier of 
the Bank of England. 

At Hampstead, aged 44, Rich. Price, 
esq. 

May 24. Mary, wife of H. M‘Intosh, 
esq. of Bloomsbury-square. 

May 25. In Abingdon-street, Jose- 
phine, only surviving dau. of Joseph 
Gwilt, esq. 

May 26. In Russell-pl. P. P. Travers, 
esq. of Exeter. 

May 27. In Park-sq. Frances, dau. of 
George Lowther Thompson, esq. of 
Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire. 

At the house of his father, in Alfred- 
pl. aged 43, Francis Bernasconi, jun. esq. 

May 29. Aged 70, Wm. Wilkinson, 
esq. of Highbury-grove, and of Ludgate- 
hill, upholsterer. 

May 31. At her house in Doughty-st. 
aged 78, Mrs. Mary Moore. 

Lately. At Woolwich, aged 18, Nor- 
man, son of Col. Bull; a cadet of the 
Royal College. He was lying upon the 
grass, when he was suddenly struck by a 
shell (which flew more than 100 yards 
beyond the mark, and ina perverted di- 
rection, from having met with some ob- 
Stacle), and died six hours after. 

June 3. In Grosvenor-pl, Maria, ‘dau. 
of Charles Mackinnon, esq. 
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Aged 41, Elizabeth Ibbetson, wife of 
Mr. George Simpson, of Crawford-st. 
eldest dau. of John Dyer, esq. late Chief 
Clerk of the Admiralty. 

June 6. In Russell-sq. W. Tennant, esq 

At Notting-hill, Elizabeth-Matilda, 
wife of T. Brace, esq. 

June 9. Aged 12, Alfred-Osmotherley, 
youngest son of Abraham. Borradaile, 
esq. of Battersea. 

June 14. In Conduit-st. Maria, widow 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

June 15. At Brompton, aged 63, Ma- 
dalena, wife of P. Spagnoletti, esq, of 
the King’s Theatre. 

June 17. In Berners-st. the widow of 
Col. Tottingham, E. I. Co.’s Service. 

In Curzon-st. aged 71, the Hon. Eliza 
beth- Barbara, wife of Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart. Physician to his Majesty. Her 
Ladyship was third dau. of John 11th 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe, by Susannah- 
Louisa, dau. of Peter Simond, esq. and 
was married to Sir Henry, March 31, 
1795. Her Ladyship has left a dau. 
married to a cousin of the Earl of Co- 
ventry, and also a son (Henry) united to 
a dau. of Baron Vaughan. 

June 19. Aged 9 years, Charles-Bowle, 
youngest son of the Rev. John Green- 
wood, Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

In Upper Harley-st. the widow of Ro- 
bert Browne, esq. of Cadogan-place. 

June 20. At Rotherhithe, aged 70, 
William Gaitskell, M. D. 

Brrxs.— May 22. At Lily Hill, Brack- 
nell, aged 82, Henry-Dormer Vincent, 
esq. second son of the late Sir Francis 
Vincent, of Stoke d’Abernon, seventh 
Baronet of that name, and brother of Sir 
Francis Vincent, formerly his Majesty’s 
resident Minister at Venice. He mar- 
ried Isabella, third dau. of the Hon. 
Felton Hervey, son of the first Earl of 
Bristol, and had issue three sons. 

May 24. At Windsor, aged 77, Mr. 
D. Smith, a celebrated auctioneer, &c. of 
Windsor and Waterloo-place. 

Buckxs.—May 26. At Brill, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. J. S. Baron, Rector. 

Lately. At Creslow, near Aylesbury, 
aged 84, J. Westear, esq. To this gen- 
tleman is mainly to be attributed the ce- 
lebrity which the Herefordshire cattle 
have attained throughout the kingdom. 

CursnizE.—June 10. At Birkenhead, * 
aged 43, Jane Campbell, wife of Thomas 
Forsyth, esq. 

CornwaLL.—May 30. Aged 53, Miss 
Mary Hitchens, of St. Ives. 

Dersy.—Lately. Mrs, Cotton, of Et- 
wall Hall. 

Drvon.—May 16, At Torquay, aged 
66, Thomas Hayne, esq. youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Richard 
Hayne, esq. of Ashborne Green Hall, 
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‘May 18. At Exeter, from a wound 
received in a duel fought on the 10th of 
May with Sir John Jeffcott, the recently 
appointed Judge of Sierra Leone, aged 
36, Peter Hennis,esq. M.D. The cause 
of offence was an unfounded rumour that 
the decease had aspersed Sir John Jeff- 
cott’s character. So generally was Dr. 
Hennis beloved for his charity and amiable 
manners, that the wanton sacrifice of his 
life excited an universal burst of indigna- 
tion in the city of Exeter; and his remains 
were honoured with a public funeral, at 
which about 250 gentlemen attended as 
mourners, He was a native of Ireland; 
as was his antagonist. 

May 21. At his seat near Honiton, 
Harry Baines Lott, esq. M. P. for that 
Borough in the last Parliament—a gen- 
tleman highly respected for his integrity 
as a public character, and for his urbanity 
and good feeling in private life. 

May 22. At Yealmpton, Miss Lus- 
_ sister to Lieut. E. Luscombe, 


May 29. At Ash, aged 85, Jane, 
widow of Hugh Mallett, esq. 

May 31. At Exeter, Treby Wells, esq. 
last surviving son of the late Nathaniel 
Wells, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Mary-Bowen, 
wife of Rev. Henry Cooke, Rector of 
Darfield, and Vicar of Worsborough, 
Yorkshire, (see Hunter’s South York- 
shire, vol. I. p. 57.) 

Lately. At Heavitree, William Gun 
Paul, of John’s Hill House, Waterford, 
and of Ballyquin, in the county of Water- 
ford, esq. barrister-at-law. He was the 
son of the late and brother of the present 
Sir Joshua Paul, of Ballinglan, county of 
Waterford, Bart. and connected by birth 
and marriage with several of the most 
distinguished families in Ireland. 

At Exeter, aged 86, George Westlake, 
esq. senior Alderman: he filled the Civic 
chair in 1785, and had been a member of 
the Common Council fifty-two years. 
There is an excellent portrait of Mr. West- 
fake in the private Hall at the Guildhall, 
underneath which his character is summed 
up with brevity, but strict truth, as fol- 
lows: * The tenor of whose conduct, 
both in public and private life, furnishes 
an example worthy of imitation.” 

At Bickham House, aged 46, Charlotte, 
widow of J. J. Short, esq. and dau. of 
the late J. Baring, esq. 

June 2. At Duryard Lodge, Harriet- 
Louisa, the wife of John Edye, esq. of 
Exeter, surgeon, and eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Turner, esq. 

June 4, At Ilfracombe, aged 66, Har- 
man Visger, sen. esq. American Consul 
for the port of Bristol. 

June'7. At Chudleigh, aged 75, Thos. 
Yarde, esq. for nearly fifty years an ex- 
tensive practitioner in medicine. 
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June 8. At Heavitree, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Hulme, R. Eng. only daug. of J. 
Hart, esq. of Hill’s Court House. 

At Exeter, J. Cutcliffe, esq. for many 
years arespectable surgeon and apothe- 
cary. 

June9. At Barnstaple, aged 82, John 
Wickey, esq. Admiral of the Red. He 
attained the rank of Post-Captain 1781, 
Rear- Admiral 1801, Vice- Admiral 1805, 
and Admiral 1813. Towards the close 
of the American war, he commanded the 
Rotterdam 50; and during a part of the 
war with the French republic, the Cam- 
bridge 80, bearing the flag of the Port 
Admiral at Plymouth. 

June 10. At an advanced age, Mary, 
widow of Abm. Girod, esq. M.D. 

At Dawlish, Anne Elizabeth, third 
daug. of Robert Wilkes Blencowe, esq. 

June 16. At Heavitree, aged 46, Mar- 
tin Haffner, esq. many years Chief Civil 
Engineer at Sierra Leone. 

June 17. At Exeter, aged 92, Joseph 
Bussell, esq. 

Dorset.—May 22. At Upway, aged 
68, N. C. Daniel, esq. 

Essex. — 4pril 15. Aged 73, B. 
D’ Aranda, esq. of Billericay, where he 
practised as a surgeon, &c. upwards of 
fifty years. 

May 23. Aged 92, the widow of Alex. 
Sparkhall, esq. of Plaistow. 

May 24. At Thorpe, Captain F. 
Foaker, late of 10th Foot. 

May 25. At Colchester, aged 92, 
Luke William Walford, esq. of Little 
Bardfield Hall. 

June 6. At Littke Easton rectory, 
Charlotte, youngest daug. of the late J. 
Chesshyre, esq. of Bennington. 

GLovucesTER.—May 19. At Rodmar- 
ton, Sarah, wife of the Rev. John Hay- 
garth, Rector of Upham. 

May 27. At Alveston, aged 21, Maria 
Anne, eldest daug. of W. N. Tonge, esq. 

June 2. At Apperley Court, aged 74, 
Mrs. Charlotte Strickland, second daug. 
of the late Sir George Strickland, Bart. 

June 4. At Cheltenham, aged 36, Capt. 
Charles Harrison, son of Richard Harri- 
son, esq. Remembrancer of the First 
Fruits and Tenths. He served twenty- 
two years in the 67th regiment. 

Hants.—May 20. At Easton, Mary, 
wife of Capt.B. Smith, R. N. 

Lately. At Hill, aged 68, Mary, widow 
of Nath. Jefferys, esq. M. P. 

At Southampton, aged 84, the widow 
of John Leigh, Esq. of Bolton-le-Moor. 

At Alresford, aged 85, Jenny, widow 
of Wm. Harris, esq. 

HertrorD. —May 25. At St. Alban’s, 
J. N. Bacon, esq. 

Huntincpon.—May 17. At St. Ives, 
aged 90, John Allpress, esq. 

Kent.— April 24. At Bromley-col- 
lege, aged 78, Mrs. Willan, relict of 
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the late Rev. Robert Willan, vicar of 
Cardington, Beds. 

April 26. After a short illness, Philip 
Bremridge, esq., of Rusthall, near Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

April 27. At Godmersham-park, aged 
33, Sophia, wife of Major Henry Knight. 

May 24. At Tunbridge Wells, of a 
fractured skull, from being thrown from 
his horse, Mr. Budd, resident surgeon at 
the Dispensary. 

Lately. At Dartford, aged 90, Thos. 
Caldecott, esq., Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. He was formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B.C.L. in 1770; and was for 
many years an eminent counsel on the 
Oxford circuit. He published in two 
volumes 4to. Reports of Cases relative 
to the Duty and Office of a Justice of the 
Peace, from 1776 to 1785; forming a con- 
tinuation of Sir James Burrow’s Reports. 

June 9, At her uncle’s, at Blackheath, 
aged 10, Eliza-Jane- Anne Pakenham 
Dent, only daughter of W. Dent, esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Leicester.— May 7. At Leicester, 
Mr. Charles Hall, nephew of the late 
Rev. Robert Hall, of Bristol. 

June 16. At Leicester, John Pares, 
esq., of that place, and of Hopwell-hall, 
Derby. 

Lincotn.—May 15. Aged 41, Mr. 
Henry Newcomb, youngest son of Mr. 
Alderman Newcomb, of Stamford. 

June 1. At Great Grimsby, after a 
short illness, Wm. Hansell Holgate,~esq., 
eldest son of the late Edw. Currer Hol- 
gate, esq., of Melton Ross, near Brigg. 

Mippiesex.—May 15. Sophia, only 
surviving daughter of Peter Clutterbuck, 
esq., of Stanmore. 

“~ May 28. At Bedfont - lodge, near 
Staines, aged 45, Geo. Engleheart, esq. 
late a Lieut.-Col. on the Bengal Estab. 

__ Lately. At Shepperton, after a short 
illness occasioned by a fall from his horse, 
aged 43, George Winch, esq. 

June 7 At Twickenham-common, 
Emily, youngest daughter of John Bull, 
esq., of the House of Commons. 

June 12. At Hadley, George Wood, 
esq., formerly Commander of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s ship Charlton. 

NorFroLk.—May 4. At Carston, John 
Barker, esq., formerly of Swaffham. 

May 13. At Hilborowe, aged 20, 
Sophia, only surviving dau. of late Ralph 
Caldwell, esq. 

June 7. Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Rev. Mr, Collyer, of Hackford-hall. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.— May 31. At 


Tynemouth, Hannah, wife of W. Haring- 

ton, esq., of Shawe-hall, Lancashire. 
June 8. Aged 57, Henry Pearson, esq., 

for many years an eminent solicitor of 


Carlisle, 


He was the third and only sur- 
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viving son of the late Samuel Pearson, 
esq., of Hawkesdale, Cumberland, and 
was related to the celebrated Washing- 
ton. He was a man of great wit and 
talent, and of unblemished integrity. 

Oxon.— May 18. At Oxford, drowned 
when bathing, Mr. Hen. Fawcett, Scholar 
of University College, third son of the 
late Rev. John Faweett, of Newton-hall, 
Durham. He had been recently elected 
to an open scholarship in his college. 

June 17. At Oxford, advanced in age, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. George White, 
Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, sister of 
the late W. Hall, esq., of Oxford. 

Sa.op.— May 31. In Sidbury, aged 58, 
Mary, third dau. of Tho. Hill, esq. late 
of Henwick. 

Lately. At Smallbrook-lodge, James 
Carrighan, esq. 

SomerseT.—May 1}. At Bath, aged 
75, Sir Lewis Versturme, Kut. of the 
Guelphic Order, of the Legion of Honour, 
and the Belgic Lion, Inspector-gen. of 
Hospitals. 

May 24. At Bath, Harriet, wife of 
Wm. J. Church, esq. surgeon, and dau. 
of Jos. Brace, esq. Widcombe-hill House. 

At Bath, Charlotte, widow of late W. 
Beckford, esq., of Hertford. 

May 28. At Bath, Miss Margaret 
Bishop Carew, daughter of the late Rev. 
W. Carew, of Grenada. 

Lately. At Taunton, aged 72, Captain 
Robert Poole. He crossed the-equator, 
to and from the Pacific Ocean, 22 times ; 
passed Cape Horn 17 times ; sailed once 
round the globe, and likewise to the 74th 
degree of north latitude, and to the 62d 
degree of south latitude. 

June 19. At Bath, aged 37, the Hon. 
Augusta Julia, wife of T. G. Babington, 
esq., and sister to Lord Barham. 

StrarrorD.—May 12. At Somerford, 
Sophia, eldest dau. of late Hon. Edward 
Monckton. 

May 16. At Wolverhampton, aged 27, 
Vere Herbert Smith, esq. 

SurroLk.—May 16. At Cavenham, 
Mary, relict of J. hendon, esq., of Hamp- 
stead. 

May 1%. At Thetford, Harriet, dau. 
of late John Manley, esq., of the Temple 
and Bloomsbury-sq. and of Holbrooke- 
lodge, Sussex. 

June 6. At Ipswich, aged 17, Charles 
Harcourt Stisted, a cadet of Sandhurst 
College, eldest son of Lt.-Col. Stisted, 
3d dragoons, and on the 12th, his two 
infant daughters. The children were 


twins, born on the 8th inst. and the 
nurse in attendance on Mrs. Stisted, 
finding it necessary to administer a little 
castor-oil to the infants, sent a servant 
for two pennyworth of the syrup of red 
poppies. 
of white poppies. 


The apprentice gave her syrup 
Verdict ** Death by 
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misadventure, occasioned by syrup of white 
poppies being administered to the de- 
ceased for syrup of red poppies, served by 
mistake by Mr. Harmer’s apprentice.” 

Surrey.—May 28. At Guilford, Anne, 
fourth daughter of the late John Kerrich, 
esq. of Harleston, Norfolk. 

May 31. At Upper Tooting, aged 60, 
John Bayley, esq. 

June7. At Streatham, Priscilla Mil- 
ward, wife of Thos. Hughes, esq., fifth 
dau. of late Sam. Jenkins, esq. of Beach- 
ley, Gloucestershire. 

June 9. At the residence of her son, 
Byfleet, Surrey, aged 52, Rebecca Sarah, 
widow of John Freebairn, esq. 

June 13. At Banstead, Miss Aubertin, 
eldest dau. of late Peter Aubertin, esq. 

Sussex.—April 24. At the residence 
of her daughter Lady Darell, Brighton, 
aged 73, Martha, relict of Wm. Becher, 





esq. 

May 22. At Brighton, James Ferdi- 
nand, youngest son of W. Lynch, esq., 
of Great Russell-street. 

May 27. At the residence of his unele 
the Duke of Devonshire, in Kemp-town, 
aged 15, the Hon. Wm.-Henry Leveson 
Gewer, son of Lord Granville. He had 
for years laboured under the debilitating 
effects of a paralytic affection, and as his 
servant was carrying him down stairs, the 
man stumbled and fell. A jury sat on the 
body, and returned a verdict, ‘ Died of 
paralysis, accelerated by an accidental fall 
on the 23d of May.” His body was in- 
terred at St. Andrew’s Chapel, Brighton. 

May 28. At Brighton, Mary Chandler, 
of Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., sur- 
viving dau. of late Rev. Dr. Chandler, of 
Myles’s, Essex. 

Lately. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
George Wells, rector of Wiston. 

Waawick.—<dpril 17. Anne, wife of 
John Webster, esq., of Wilmcote. 

May 11. At Tamworth, Henry Wood 
Roby, esq. solivitor, deeply regretted by 
all who knew him. He commenced, with 
his brother John Roby, esq., a,History of 
Tamworth, of which the first part was 
published in 1826, (see our vol xcv1. ii. 
36), but which did not proceed further 
from want of encouragement. 

May 25. At Leamington, aged 46, 
Edward Grimes, esq. R.N. son of the 
late Abraham Grimes, esq. of Coton- 
house. ‘ 

June 5. At Birmingham, John Mauds- 
ley, esq., solieitor, 

The widow of late Jno. Knightley, esq. 
of Offehurch Bury. 

Wixrs.—May 20. Ellen, third dau. 
of the Rev. F. W. Fowle, Perpetual 
Curate of Amesbury. 

May 29. Aged 82, Mrs. Mullings, of 
Devizes, and mother of J. R. Mullings, 
esq. of Cirencester. 
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WorcestEr. — May 25. Aged 60; 
Charles Day, esq. of Hawford-lodge. 

Yorx.— april 15. At Doncaster, aged 
31, Elizabeth Charlotte, wife of Charles 
Dormer, esq. 9th Foot, and only dan. of 
C. F. de Coetlogon, esq. 

May 16. Aged 66, Mary, the fifth 
dau. of the late T. Mauleverer, esq. of 
Arncliffe-hall. 

May 21. At Ripon, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Peter Taylor, esq. Town 
Clerk. 

May 30. At Ripon, aged 66, Major 
Hall, formerly of the 60th Foot. 

Lately. At Hedon, Rowena, only 
dau. of Richard Iveson, esq. of that place. 

At his lodgings at Hull, aged 80, 
Nevile King, esq. of Ashby-house, Lin- 
colnshire, Colonel of the Third Lincoln 
Militia. He was the owner of Fulford, 
Bessy Bedlam, and several other well- 
known race-horses. 

June 6. At South Ella, near Hull, 
aged 48, John Broadley, esq. F.S.A. &c. 
a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of 
the East- Riding. 

Wates.—4pril 20. At Wye-wood, 
Chepstow, Miss Elizabeth H. W. Earle, 
second dau. of the late Joseph Earle, esq. 

May10. At Corsygedol, in the county 
of Merioneth, Frances, second dau. of 
Bell Lloyd, esq. and niece to the Right 
Hon. Lord Mostyn, and the late Lord 
Viscount Anson. 

Lately. At Plas-y-Bridell, Pemb. the 
residence of her son-in-law G. Hankin, 
esq. aged 57, the widow of Charles Rus- 
sell Crommelin, esq. of E. I. C.’s Civil 
Service. 

ScoTLanD.— April 9, At Marchmont- 
house, Berwickshire, aged 66, Sir William 
— Hume Campbell, of Marchmont, 

art. 

TRELAND.—May 4. At Dublin, John 
Power White, esq. killed in a duel by 
John Peter Weldon, esq.; Christopher 
Bodkin, esq. and the Hon. Edward But- 
ler were present, acting as seconds. 

May 10. At Dublin, aged 43, John 
Highmore Jeboult, esq. an officer in the 
army, and only son of the late Mr. John 
Jeboult, of Salisbury. 

East Inpies.—Nov. 16. At Calcutta, 
aged 22, William, third son of William 
Gray Polson, esq. of New-square, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, 

Dec.... At Poonah, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, John Edward 
Young, Ensign of 6th foot, eldest son of 
late Capt. J. Young. 

Jan. 14, At Madras, in his 60th year, 
Thomas Owen, esq. senior surgeon in the 
Hon. Company’s service, and President 
of the Medical Board in that Presidency. 
After 38 years of arduous professional du- 
ties in the military department, and in 
that of the Native Princes of the East, 
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he was on the eve of returning to his na- 
tive land, to enjoy his well-earned fortune 
and reputation, when he was seized with 
the cholera. His widow, a son, and a 
daughter, together with a large circle of 
relatives and friends, have to mourn the 
loss of an amiable, talented, and humane 
man, and a sincere and kind friend. He 
was brother to Mr. John Owen, of 
Southampton. 

’ AsroaD.—Feb.... In his 30th year, 
Commander Henry Maxwell Griffiths 
Colpoys, youngest son of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Edward G. Colpoys, K.C.B. 
He was returning home from the Win- 
chester, in which ship he served, beloved 
by all ranks ; and, unhappily for his family, 
embarked on board the Calypso packet, 
which has never been heard of since, 
(see p. 563). Thus has the name of 
Colpoys been completely swept from the 
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Navy List, in which it so long held a dis- 
tinguished place. 

March 21. At Venice, the wife of J. 
A. Woolrych, esq. 

Aprill4, At Yverdun, Switzerland, 
aged 89, Francis Doxat, esq. 

May 6. Aged 21, At Naples, Sophia 
Ann Mary, dau. of Lt.-'Gen. J. S. Wood. 

May 11. At Vienna, in his 80th year, 
Abel Fonnereau, esq. 

May 12. At Jersey, Dr. R. Cooke, of 
the Royal Artillery. 

May 16. At Malta, aged 18, Mr. 
Thomas Huskisson, midshipman of his 
Majesty’s ship Cordelia, eldest son of 
Capt. Thomas Huskisson, R N. 

May 28. At Dieppe, Elizabeth, widow 
of Geo. Montgomery, esq. eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Domville, esq. of Santry 
House, near Dublin. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 22 to June 18, 1833. 








Christened. Buried. 2 and 5179] 50 and 60 140 
Males 10552 oq | Males 857 1085 g ‘ 5 and 10 100| 60 and 70 140 
Females 1013 ¢ Females 828 £ J10 and 20 86] 70 and 80 105 

$ ) 20 and 30 93] 80 and 90 5l 
Whereof have died stillborn and under  ¢ 30 and 40 138/90 and 100 9 
OD I sii cnatesccentncseseonentnencs’ 485 40 and 50 159 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 17. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. s» dia diadjsn his d. 
52 9 | 24 5 {18 8] 3211] 32 5 | 32 10 














PRICE OF HOPS, per cwt. June 21, 


Kent Bags........... 7. Os. to 8. Os. 
NE as vesanveed-cavnse Ol. Os. to Ol Os. 
WEG inca cacnamnssoad 0. Os. to Ol Os. 


Farnham (fine)........0/. Qs. to Ol Os. 





Farnham(seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 


Kent Pockets....... 51. 12s. to 61 6s. 
RINE, scscnneionssics SI. &e.to GS IZ. 
EE cinta cu inieewees - OL. Os. to OL Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 21, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10s. to 37. 15s. — Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1. 12s.— Clover, 4. 10s. to 510s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of S8lbs. 


ee Se. Od. to Be. 10d | Lamb «. cocic.cicioce c0c0s000.58. C8. to Ge. Bd. 
TIE ox <scnsnrantnene 3s. &d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, June 24: 

) CS Se 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Beasts.. ........... 1,988 Calves 240 
I can duieceuscnneneas 4s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. Sheep & Lambs 23,390 Pigs 170 


COAL MARKET, June 24, 


Walls Ends, from 13s. Od. to 15s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from Ils. 9d. to 14s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 239.——-Ellesmere and Chester, 76.——Grand Junction, 230. 





Kennet and Avon Canal, 273. 





163. 





West India, 854. 
Junction Water Works, 59. 
— Guardian, 273. Hope, 64. 
513.—— Pheenix Gas, 47. 
Land Company, 48, 























Leeds and Liverpool, 457. 
Rochdale, 95.—— London Dock Stock, 57.——— St. Katharine’s, 66. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 188. 
West Middlesex, 75. —— Globe Insurance, 145, 
Chartered Gas Light, 55. 
Independent, 42. 
Reversionary Interest, 125. 





Regent's, 
Grand 








Imperial Gas, 
General United, 43.—— Canada 





_ For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1833, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

SSlgzB e (sl g salg2| 2 (Sel ¢ 

as oS %, 27, 3 eather. As oS Z, C7 3 eather. 

Qa lol @ = 

eo , jin. pts. May| ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. 

26 | 57 | 60 | 50 ||30, 19 |cloud. & fair |} 11 | 67 | 65 | 57 |/29, 65 jh. wind & cl. 
27 | 51 | 62 | 56 || , 25 |fair 12 | 60 | 64 | 59 || , 75 \cloudy 

28 | 67 | 71 | 56 ||, 20 |do. 13} 53 | 58} 55 || , 38 [rain 

29 | 60 | 65 | 52 || , 16 |cloudy 14 | 59 | 61 | 49 || , 40 (cloud. &rain 
30 | 59 | 64 | 47 || , 20 /fair 15 | 57 | 64] 59 || , 84 do. do. 

31 | 62 | 69 | 64 ||, 21 ldo. 16 | 61 | 72} 59 || , 68 ldo. 

J.1| 70 | '76 | 65 ||30, 00 /fine 17 | 64 | 69 | 57 , 80 |do.& h. sho. 

2 | 67 | 72 | 56 |29, 70 |cloud.&rain || 18 | 60 | 70 | 59 ||30, 00 |do. 

3 | 60 | 66 | 52 » 49 |do. & fair 19 | 62 | 67 | 60 » 00 |do. & rain 

4.| 58 | 68 | 53 || , 57 |do. do. 20 | 62 | 69 | 57 ||29, 90 ‘do. 

5| 60| 70 | 61 | , 67 \do. do 21 | 64 | 74161 || , 98 ldo. & fair 

6 | 66 | 69 | 60 || , 78 \do. do 22 | 62 | 68 | 57 ||29, 93 \do. & rain 

7 | 67 | 73 | 58 ||30, 00 |do. do. 23 | 58 | 63| 50 || , 48 ldo. do. 

8| 63 | 70 | 57 || , 18 |do. do. 24 | 57 | 64 | 50 | , 60 hail & thun. 

9| 69 | 75 | 61 || , 20 |do. do. 25 | 59 | 67 | 56 || , 85 cloudy 

10 | 67! 76 | 63 || , 29 Ifair | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 30, to June 26, 1833, both inclusive. 

s| 4 3 = E g.3 = = 4 4 Qs 

| o Ea Oa | r o a = | 
S/F 1581/58 Pals eS Ssiesisd] 8 se! Ex. Bills 
38 | Qi leer | eee | De LIS SIZES = 29 
elo | SE | 85 BEES AR SSR Ea) . fe 8] £1000 
s| a | ey | &O we a = 3 oa 
a\Alo jo ie it | sis c 
30/197 [88g 8893 83| 953] 953963 31023] 174 2364/28 30 pm.| 86§| 51 52 pm 
31|195$,87% 8$88z 93} 953] 954.96§ 4.1024] 17 [237 |2729pm.| 86 | 51 52 pm 
1)1974,883 4894 4| 953] 953963 7/1024) 1742373] 27 pm. |——} 52 51 pm 
3'2044883 9894 90! 963] 96497 311024] 174241 |2830pm.\——| 52 50 pm 
4/205 883 §895 §—| 954197 63/1024) 17 ize 30 pm. |——| 50 51 pm. 
5205 884 g89% %—) 954963 71024) 173|——|3028pm./—| 50 51 pm. 
6 2043/8954) 965 — 17 28 pm. |——| 50 51 pm. 
7204 893 90 —| 97 | 1034) 17 28 30 pm.|——|_ 50 51 pm. 
82033 894° § | 965 968) 1103 | 173 29 30pm.|——| 50 52 pm. 
10,205 |894 4————|_| 963 103 | 173 31 pm. |——!| 50 51 pm. 
11/2045/89g +4,———-_| 96 1024} 17 29 31 pm.|—— 50 51 pm. 
12.204 |894 #——| 968] 964 1024| 174;—_|—_—_—__|——_ 50 51 pm. 
13,203 89 3'———| 964) 964! 11023} 174,——] 29 pm. | 50 51 pm. 
14.204 |89§ 83) 953) '1023| 17 29 31 pm.|——| 50 51 pm. 
152034)88g 3 953) 1024] 174|—|29 31 pm.|——| 50 51 pm. 
17,202 |87% ~—— 943] 954; ——|102§] 17 2931 pm..—| 51 52 pm. 
18203 |88g 3/———|__| 953! '1023| 17 |_| 31 pm. || 51 52 pm 
19.205 |883 9) 96 | 96 |_—|103 | 174|——|29 31 pm.| 863) 51 52 pm. 
202035885 3 953 103 | 17 | 864 50 51 pm. 
2120441882 94 963| 964) 11022] 174'——/30 31 pm.|—} 50 51 pm. 
22/2044 '894 82! 964 1023| 174 50 47 pm. 
24,—|88; 9) 953| 96 | ——_!1023| 17 |_| 31 pm. || 48 50 pm 
252035875 94) 96 '102§| 17 |—|29 31 pm 49 51 pm. 
+ a , | 953] 953 17 |}... 50 51 pm. 


























South Sea Stock, May 31, 984.—June 1, 994.—June 5, 993. 
New S. S. Annuities, May 31, 863.—June 1, 873.—June 3, 88. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 























